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THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Literary Journal. 


THE BOOKMAN has been a distinct success since its appearance in February last. 
It started with the assumption that there is ample room and a sufficient clientéle 
among the great multitude of readers in America for a literary journal of the 
same character as the English Bookman, and its brief history has already 
thoroughly justified its existence. The Churchman says: That the record 
which this already celebrated literary journal has made for itself in the brief 
space of a few months is remarkable, but its success can easily be measured by 
the enterprise and foresight of its founders, for its whole plan is novel, com- 
prehensive and unusual. It has from the very start not only sustained its 
reputation for freshness, sound independent criticism, thorough and reliable 
workmanship in all its departments along the strong and original lines on which 
it has been developed, but it has advanced with every number and increased in 
literary value and interest. 


WHILE THE New York Times claims: That the Bookman is, in fact, a periodical 
not only to be read but to use. When one has read it, he is not done with it, 
for it has a distinct value as a work of reference. Among our magazines there is 
nothing that fills the same place. It comes as the rival of none, but to take an 
unoccupied place,—a place, moreover, which was waiting to be occupied. 








WITHIN the compass of a monthly journal the Bookman has been able to embrace 
all parts of current literature, and we are warranted in stating that it not only 
meets the needs of the vast majority of readers, but will cover in the course 
of the year at least as much ground as the weekly periodicals, and at less ex- 
pense. The Bookman in brief has proved to be, as a contemporary puts it, a 
vade mecum for everybody who reads or writes. 


IN ADDITION 


to the features which have made THE Bookman popular with its constituency, 
we are able to announce (in co-operation with the Outlook) for 1896 the serial 
ublication of lan Maclaren’s first novel, Kate Carnegie, with illustrations by 

rederick C. Gordon, who visited Drumtochty for the purpose of illustrating 
‘** A Doctor of the Old School,” and which lan Maclaren says has been illustrated 
‘‘after an admirable and understanding fashion.” The time is early in this 
century ; and the love story of a Covenanter minister and a girl of Jacobite de- 
scent, with the stress between their mutual love on the one side and their 
political and religious differences on the other, furnishes the main thread of the 
plot. The scene is Drumtochty, made famous by the Bonnie Brier BusH 
stories. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT.—Tue Bookman is unusually complete and fresh in 
the matter of news. By its means the latest Literary Gossip, American, British 
and Continental, is brought to readers in the most remote parts of the country. 


NEW WRITERS.—Tue Bookman will continue to give biographical sketches of new 
and rising authors of the day. Portraits and other illustrations will also be given. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY ARTICLES.—TueE Bookman will be noted as here- 
tofore for its timely and important miscellaneous articles. The Series of Living 
Critics begun in the October number will be continued throughout the year; 
also that on Neglected Books. The interesting papers which have appeared on 
the Old Booksellers of New York will be followed by several on the Old 
Booksellers of Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS.—Tue Bookman especially aims at giving prompt reviews of new 
books by competent critics. Novel Notes has been found to be a valuable guide 
to readers in choosing works of fiction. 


OUR LONDON LETTER.—Tue Bookman contains a London Letter by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, who has gained a reputation for being one of the most vivacious and 
brilliant writers in the journalism of to-day. 


PARIS LETTER.—Tue Bookman also publishes a Paris Letter by Robert H. Sherard, 
who wields an equally brilliant pen. 


CONTINENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEY.—TueE Bookman surveys periodi- 
cally the field of Continental literature and the latest educational publications. 


AMONG THE LIBRARIES.—Tue Bookman gives especial attention to Library 
Economy and accurate news from the great libraries of the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Tue BookMAN contains matters of interest to collectors of rare 
books and bibliographers, including the art of book-making on its technical 
side. 

THE BOOK MART.—Tue Bookman, under its department, ‘‘The Book Mart,” 
resents facts of an interesting and novel nature alike to Bookreaders, Book- 
uyers and Booksellers. There is an Eastern and Western letter embracing the 

conditions of the book market during the month; a list of the best six selling 
books of the month from leading booksellers throughout the country, whose 
hearty co-operation has been secured; a list, also, of the new books published 
during the month, American, British and Continental. 














FINALLY, Tue Bookman aims at interesting all connected with books, and at being 
thoroughly readable. For this purpose the co-operation of some of the ablest 
writers and some of the leading booksellers in Great Britain and America has 
been obtained. Among those who have already contributed to THE BoOKMAN, 

_ and who have undertaken to contribute in the future, are the following : 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, THEO. L. DE VINNE. 

J. M. BARRIE, ROBERT HOE, 

BRANDER MATTHEWS, AUSTIN DOBSON, 

PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, ADOLPH COHN, 

GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, BEVERLEY CHEW, 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, JANE BARLOW, 

HALL CAINE, EDMUND GOSSE, 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, PROF. A. S. WILKINS, 

SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BEATRICE HARRADEN, 

A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, PROF, CHAS. F. RICHARDSON, 
MELVIL DEWEY, PROF, EDMUND J JAMES, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, DR. ALBERT SHAW, 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, EUGENE FIELD, 

ALICE M. BACON, E. S. NADAL, 

KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, LIONEL JOHNSON, 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 


JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 


HE BOOKMAN will be published on the 25th of each month. It will be sent 
postpaid for one year on receipt of $1.50, and is for sale by all newsdealers at 

15 cents per copy. After January 25th the price will be $2.00 per year and 20 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions will be received by all booksellers and newsdealers, and by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAWN, 149 & 151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Books Just Published 
——” Dodd, Mead & Company 





A SECOND SERIES OF IRISH IDYLLS 


Strangers at Lisconnel 


By JANE Bartow, author of /rish Idylis, Bogland Studies, Maureen's Fairing, etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Those who have been delighted with Miss Barlow’s first series of Jrish Idylls will welcome a second 
contribution of this author’s charming work to the literature of idyllic life in the land of mist and mountain. 


3 t John Cabot, the Discoverer of North 
Idyllists of the Country-Side America, and Sebastian Cabot, His Son 


: ; , — ¢ A chapter of the maritime history of England under 
By Georce H. Evtwancer, author of The the Tudors, 1490-1557. By Henry Harisse. With 


Story of My House, The Garden's Story, new maps and illustrations specially prepared for 


etc. Daintily bound in cloth, $1.25. this work. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $7.50 net. 
me; , ; One of the most interesting contributions that have 
Fifty numbered copies have been print- been made to early maritime history, particularly as 
ap: ‘ 4 5 i _ | affecting the discovery of North America. Itis known 
ed on J ee and bound in vellum that the author has been engaged on the work for 
Price $5.00 net. years, and its historical value and careful collation of 


Contents : The Wand of Walton. Gilbert White’s | "°W facts regarding one of the greatest navigators 


and cosmographers that ever lived, but whose career 
Pastoral, The Landscape of Thomas Hardy, Afield | has been heretofore wrapped up in obscurity, make 


with Jeffries, The Sphere of Thoreau, A Ramble with | this volume indispensable and invaluable to the stu- 
Burroughs. dent, as well as extremely interesting to the general 
reader. 





To be Published in January 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century 


Contributions towards a literary history of the period. Edited by W. RoBEeRTSON 
Nicoit, LL.D., M.A., English Editor of The Bookman and The British Weekly, 
author of Life of Fames Macdonell, F ournalisi, etc. ; assisted by Tuomas J. 
Wise, author of the Bibliography of Fohn “Ruskin. Only 1000 copies will be 
printed, and of this number 250 copies have been secured for America. Under 
no circumstances will a reprint be undertaken. With illustrations and fac- 
similes. -Volume 1. Octavo, cloth, $8.00 mei. 


This is one of the most important undertakings that have been contemplated for a long time in the 
history of literature. The work will probably run into six volumes, and by the time it is completed, it will 
furnish the most valuable collection of papers in existence towards a complete literary history of the century. 


Poems 


By Ernest McGarrey. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These poems have not only the distinction of perfect rhythmic art, harmony, lyric quality and the French 
gift of serenity and lucidity, which mark the best American poetry, they possess to a remarkable degree what 
our own poets sadly lack, namely, depth of feeling, and that emotional quality which gives assurance of 
capacity for great work. This collection of poems raises high hopes of Mr. McGaffey’s future achievement 
in poetry. 
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The Paying Guest 


By GeorcE GissiNG. 16mo, uniform with The Little Huguenot, 75 cts. 


Unlike Mr. Gissing’s former work which inclines to pessimism this story is told in a lighter vein and is a 
most delightful little comedy. 


Fleet Street Eclogues Biographical Essays 


Being Memorial Sketches of Dean Stanley, 
By Joun Davidson, author of Sentences Deen “Alford, a pone Serene 


| 

and Paragraphs. | Paray Le Monial. By Aucustus J. C. 
The American edition of Fleet Street Eclogues will Hare. Illustrated with portraits, etc. 

contain the first series as well as the second, giving Crown octavo, $2.50 net. 

the poems their proper sequence. It was by his Fieet ‘Mr. Hare's name is a sufficient passport for the 


Street Eclogues that Mr. Davidson attracted marked popularity of his work "—Academy. _ 
d hi t in Bastend ‘*It is impossible to read his books without pleas- 
attention and won his spurs as a poet in England, | 4. Mr. Hare commands the hearty thanks of every 


and it is significant that the author as well as many | cultivated reader for his profoundly interesting me- 
of his critics consider it to be his best work. morials.”—London Standard. 


Charlecote; or, the Trial of William Shakespeare 


By Joun Boyp TuacHer. With illustrations by Charles L. Hinton. Crown octavo, 
printed at the Gilliss press, on Japan paper. Edition limited to 375 copies. 
With Walter Savage Landor’s Citation of Wm. Shakespeare for a basis, Mr. Thacher has put into 


dramatic form this supposed episode in Shakespeare’s life. The illustrations are reproductions of paintings 
by Mr. Hinton, and the book is produced in a style of simple elegance. 





Recent Fiction. 
Slain by the Doones. By Richard D. Blackmore. 


An Exmoor romance by the author of Lorna Doone, Perlycross, etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
An exciting episode in the history of the famous Doone outlaws, in which the famous John Ridd 
and other well known characters reappear. Three other stories are included in this volume. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By ‘Ian Maclaren.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

The author of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush has written a new series of Drumtochty sketches. The 
warm reception which has been accorded to his first volume is a sufficient introduction to this succeeding 
book, which is intended to supplement and complete the series, Of the author Dr. Nicoll says; ‘‘I know 
no living writer with a greater power of clutching the heart.” 


Lilith. A New Romance by George Macdonald. 


Author of Robert Falconer, David Elginbrod, Phantastes, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Many critics agree with the author in believing this to be his masterpiece. Mr. Macdonald has been 
at work on the book for a number of years. Itis a return to the mystical treatment of life which gave 
a large interest to his earlier novels, and which he has developed as never before in this romance of 
thrilling interest and weird spiritual suggestiveness. 


>. * * 
Bernicia. A New Novel by Amelia E. Barr. 
Author of Zhe Bow of Orange Ribbon, Jan Vedder's Wife, Friend Olivia, etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

Bernicia will take rank with the best work that Mrs. Barr has done. She has written nothing like 
it for sheer imaginative power since /réend Olivia. It is alive with stirring incident and movement, and 
the characters are strongly conceived and drawn tothe life. erniciatreats of the period of George IJ., 
and the scene opens just after the dispersion of the Jacobites at Culloden. George Whitefield, the great 
Methodist revivalist, plays a prominent part in the yrs Bernicia is a delightful little rebel of most 
winning demeanour, whose beauty and coquetry cast a glamour over us on every page of the story. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CONSTA NTINOPLE. 


By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, 


PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN HISTORY AT AMHERST COLLEGE ; FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 
AT ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace. With two hundred and fifty illus- 
trations of important places, rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constantinople. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


‘* An important and valuable work on this famous city. . . Constantinople is at present a subject 
of eager European interest and discussion, owing to the unsettled state of affairs between the Porte and the 
great Powers, the constant reports of grave insurrections, and the graver fears of a possible and momentous 
war. A description of the city and its surroundings has therefore a timely interest far beyond the ordinary. 
, Many times assaulted by enemies as powerful and relentless as ever thundered at the gates of 
Rome, Constantinople vanquished them all, surrendering only at last to Sultan Mohammed II. and the 
Ottomans. No other capital presents so sublime a spectacle during the Middle Ages. Alone of all the 
cities of Europe, she towered erect, unsubmerged amid the wild torrents of invasion.” —Churchman. 

‘It is a book for all who have an interest in the world outside their own door, for the unlearned and 
the learned, for the traveller, and for him who stays at home.”—Mail and Express. 

** There could hardly be a more propitious time than just now for the appearance of the great work, 
‘Constantinople.’ It is no exaggeration to say that it is the most important popular treatise on Constanti- 
nople from the historical and archeological point of view that has yet appeared in English, and coming as it 
does at a time when the fate of the capital of the East is hanging in the balance, it can hardly fail of being 
one of the books of the year. 

‘* There has long been a need of just such a work. And there are few, indeed, so thoroughly equipped 
for preparing such a work as Prof. Grosvenor, who was for years professor of history in Robert College, the 
excellent American institution on the Bosphorus. The “spe book is the rich harvest of many a day 
_ in exploring fortifications, prisons, tumuli, and the other unrivalled antiquities of the ancient Byzantium. 

he documents for the work were got together during these researches, and tested on the ground, and an 
immense collection of the choicest photographs was gathered for the enrichment of its pages, so that after 
finishing the book the reader has almost the sensation of having himself visited the places described.””— 
Springfield Republica. 





Modern German Literature. The Condition of Woman in the 
By Benjamin W. Wells, Pu.D. 16mo, cloth, United States. 
$1.50. A Traveller's Notes. By Madame Blanc (Th. 
“It is indeed his scholarship that has enabled him Bentzon). With a Portrait and a short Biographi- 
to prepare a book, in itself a work of literary merit, cal Sketch by Mario Bertaux. Translated by Abby 


which brings nearer to the people some of the master | L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

minds of the world.”"—N. Y. Times. ‘* Not only interesting, but valuable. . . . She 
shows a breadth of mind and a depth of comprehen- 
sion that few foreign writers have given any evidence 
of.” —Milwaukee Journal. 


History Of the People of Israel. 
By Ernest Renan. With a complete index. 5 


vols. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 each. History of Dogma. 
By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Ordinary Professor of 
The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. Church History in the University, and Fellow of 


the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated 
By Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. With from the third German edition by Neil Buchanan. 
Illustrations and Plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


FROM JERUSALEM TO NICZ2A. 


The Church in the First Three Centuries. Lowell Lectures by Philip Stafford Moxom, author of ‘‘ The 

Aim of Life.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘The book is strongly written. It moves on from starting point to goal with life and vigor, everywhere 
revealing the signs of broad and comprehensive study and of the firm grasp of material. It must rank its 
author among the men who have brought to the teaching of history not only the best results of the scientific 
method, but an enthusiasm and power that make the past as real as the living present.” —Standard, Chicago 








At all booksicres. ‘Postpaid on receipt of price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 





WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. A beautiful 
edition of Mr. Burroughs’s writings in nine volumes. 
Printed on cream-tinted laid paper, and bound ina 
simple, elegant style. With several portraits of 
Mr. Burroughs and engraved title-pages. Limited 
to 1,000 sets. $13.50 net per set. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. By Jane G. Aus- 
tin. With twenty exquisite full-page illustrations 
by F. T. Merritt, Carefully printed and bound. 
Two volumes. 12mo, $5.00 
The most popular of Mrs. Austin’s historical novels of the Old 

Plymouth Colony, admirably illustrated. 

A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Representative 
Poems by the authors discussed in ‘‘ Victorian 
Poets.” Selected and edited by E. C. Stepman. 
With brief biographies of the authors, a fine portrait 
of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ Cor- 
ner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, $2.50; 
full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. In five 
volumes, crown 8vo, finely printed from entirely 
new plates. With nearly one hundred illustrations 
to each volume, a portrait of Mrs. Jameson, and 
biographical sketch by Miss Estette M. Hurit, edi- 
tor of the volumes. $3.00 each; $15:00 the set. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE PO- 
ETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS. Cam- 
bridge Edition. With biographical sketch and 
notes, a new portrait, and vignette of.Asolo. A 
wonderful piece of book-making that compresses 
all of Browning into a single volume, printed from 
clear type, on firm opaque paper and bound 
strongly, yet flexibly. Large crown 8vo, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $5.00 ; tree calf or full levant, $7.00. 


CAMBRIDGE EDITIONS 
of the Complete Poetical Works of 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Beautiful library volumes, containing the Complete 
Poetical Works of the poets named, with a Portrait, 
a Vignette, Biographical Sketch, Notes, Chrono- 
logical Tables, Indexes of Titles and First Lines. 
Each, large crown 8vo, $2.00 ; half calf, gilt top, 
$3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


THE LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. An artistic volume, with new por- 
trait, rubricated title, and initials. Exquisitely 
bound in polished buckram. 12mo, $1.25. 


LATER LYRICS. Selected from the four latest 
volumes of poetry by THomas BalLey ALpricu. 
18mo, vellum or cloth, $1.co 


MARS. By Percivat Lowe t, author of ‘‘ The Soul 
of the Far East,’’ etc. With a colored frontispiece, 
20 full-page illustrations, and some in text. 8vo, 
$2.50. 

An important book, containing Mr. Lowell's observations on 

Mars at his observatory in Arizona. 





| FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND AND SOME 
OTHERS. By F. Hopkinson Smitn, author ot 
‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” ‘‘A Day at La- 
guerre’s,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book contains nine thoroughly interesting stories, told in 
the delightful manner for which Mr. Smith is famous. 


ANIMA POETZE. Selections from the unpublished 
Note-Books of Samuget Taytor Coveripce. Edited 
by Ernest HartLey Coteripce. 1 vol. 8vo, 
uniform with Coleridge’s Letters, $2.50. 


A buok of great interest, in general character like Coleridge's 
famous ‘* Table Talk.” 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. A de- 
lightful book of Impressions of Scenes, Incidents 
and Persons in a Journey touching Japan, China, 
Egypt, Palestine and Greece. By Ronee TIFFANY, 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix.”’ 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


TOWNSEND HARRIS, THE FIRST ASIERI- 
CAN ENVOY IN JAPAN. By Wiutiam E. 
Grirris, author of ‘‘Japan : In History, Folk-Lore, 
and Art,” ‘“‘ The Lily Among Thorns,” ‘‘ Brave Little 
Holland,” etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


This book contains Mr. Harris's journals, which are of the 
greatest historic value. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Esen Greenoucu Scott. Large 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 


An important work discussing many questions raised by the 
War for the Union and its successful issue. 


RIVERSIDE POETS. A specially attractive issue 
of the Riverside Edition of thc Poetical Works of 
Ouiver Wenpe.t Houmes, in three volumes; H. 
W. LoncFELtow, in six volumes ; J. R. Lowext, in 
four volumes ; J. G. Wuittier, in four volumes. 
Handsomely bound incloth, full gilt. Sold only in 
sets (of each poet, in a neat cloth box), at $2.00 a 
volume. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 
A timely and important book by WasnincTon 
Giappen, D.D., author of ‘‘ Tools and the Man,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


| THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. By Georce A. Gor- 


pon, D.D., Minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A strong, thoughtful book discussing the problems which 
confront the Christian thinker to-day. 


CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
By Joun H. Denison, D.D. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A notable contribution to the solution of pressing problems. 
By SAMUEL 
H. Scupper, author of ‘‘ The Butterflies of the 
Eastern United States and Canada,” etc. Illustrat- 
ed. Crown 8vo, in decdrative binding, $1.50. 

A charming book about butterflies and their life. 





Sold by ail Booksellers. 


Sent post-paid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 


Please mevtion THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848, 1888. 
Collected and Arranged by GeorGce W. RusseELL. 2 vols., 12mo0, cloth, $3.00. 
Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s Complete Works. 


*,* ‘‘ They are, to those who knew him, delightful letters, as “‘As biography, these letters are a great and lasting interest ; 
recalling the man. His letters are pleasant, affectionate, wholly as literature, they will take their place beside ‘Culture and An- 
unaffected.... They are pleasant letters of travel....His letters archy’ and ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ ’’— Tbe Out'ook. 
are genial, tender, sometimes playful."’— The Spectator. * Their substance is one of the rarest in epistolary literature, 

and their style is unique, for in the smallest matters as in the 

‘* These two volumes, constitute, from the point of view of | greatest, Matthew Arnold gave the best of himself to his task ; 
literature, the most important publications of the season—or, for even as a letter writer his motto was * Noblesse oblige.’ "—New: 
that matter, of several seasons."’"— The Outlook. York Tribune. 


New Book by Mrs. Oliphant. | Old=World Japan. 


Author of ** Makers of Venice,’ ‘* Makers of Florence,”’ etc. 


The Makers of Modern Rome LEGENDS OF THE LAND OF THE GODS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. | Retold by Frank Rinder. With 34 illustrations 
I. emeeeeite Women Not a Few. ll. The Popes who | - . ) nae 
Made the Papacy. Ill. Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of (14 of them being full-page ), by T. H. Robinson. 
the People. IV. The Popes who [ade the City. Crown 8vo, cloth, with special design, $2.00. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. With numerous illustrations Rk ca A ES See reas 
Be a ae i or oe " ‘* The tales contained in this volume have been selecte« 
by Jose} h Pennell and Henry P. Riviere, engraved with a view rather to their beauty and charm of incident and 
on wood by Octave Lacour. 12mo,cloth, gilt,$3.00. colour than with the aim to represent adequately the many-sided 
(Uniform with ‘‘ The Makers of Florence.’*) subjects of Japanese lore. Moreover, those only have been chosen 
*,* Large-paper edition. Limited to 100 copies. Super-royal which are not familiar to the English-reading public.’’—Extract 
Svo. cloth, $8.00. Si om ‘Preface. 


NEW ORLEANS: The Place and the People. 


By Grace King, author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” ‘“‘Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” etc. Profusely illustratea by 
Frances E. Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 








New Book by the Author of ‘Shakespeare's England, * ete. New Volume of the Miniature Series. 
Brown Heath and Blue Bells. Types of American Character. 


By William Winter, author of ‘Old Shrines and | By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 32mo, cloth, 75 
Ivy,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. cents. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. 

By The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

New Book by Mrs. Brightwen. The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
A series of works from the Sacred Scriptures presented in modern 
Inmates of My House and Garden. literary form. 
, . The Proverbs. 

By Mrs. Brightwen, author of ‘‘ Wild Nature | Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by Richard 
Won by Kindness.” Mlustrated by Theo. Carreras. G. Moulton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Pro- 
fessor of Literature in English in the University of 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. | Chicago. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A New Novel by F. Marion Crawford. 
Casa Braccio. 


With illustrations by A. Castaigne. 2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 
: . ‘ | “Mr. Crawford is at his best when on Italian soil, and ‘ Casa 

“* The people who are fond of prating about the thinness of | Braccio’ promises to be one of the best of his novels....The 
American novels should read * Casa Braccio,’ for it is rich in all dramatic quality is stronger, the passion more intense even than 
the qualities that go to make up a good story....It is safe to say ‘ Pietro Ghisleri.’ ’—Plaindealer, Cleveland. 
that any one who reads one or two of Crawford's stories will “In ‘Casa Braccio’ the author shows his artistic power, and 
extend his acquaintance with this singularly versatile and charm- | makes it more and more evident that this latest work of his is 
ing writer." —Chronicle, San Francisco. the greatest.” —- Advertiser, Boston. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


A Rg ng ped he gery- aes by Ella Macmahon, author of | FREDERICK, by L. B. Walford, author of ‘* Baby's Grand- 
A New No ‘‘A Modern Man.” 16mo, cloth, $1. mother,” ** The Mischief of Monica,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE YEARS ‘THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN, by , Ready 
Anne E., Holdsworth, author of * Joanna Traill, Spinster.” Third Edition Now Ready. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISI, by Margaret Sher- 
THE GREY LADY, by Henry Seton Merriman, author | wood. _12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
of “With Edged Tools,’ “The Slave of the Lamp,” etc. | A JAPANESE MARRIAGE, by Douglas Sladen, author 
1amo, cloth, $1.25. of ** Japs at Home.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Please mention THE ROOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


One more bit of Trilbyana—perhaps 
the last that we shall be called upon to 
chronicle. In noting it we shall be 
obliged incidentally to advertise a cer- 
tain proprietary remedy, but we are 
not going to stop for a little thing like 
that. The proprietor of the remedy in 
question recently brought out a bro- 
chure entitled Zhe True Tale of Trilby 
ZTersely Told. It summed up the story 
of 7ri/éy in rhyme—her love for Little 
Billee, the hypnotic fiendishness of 
Svengali, and all the rest, and then 
wound up with the following touching 
verse : 





**Yes, the world is full of Trilbys 
Just as foolish p’r’aps as she, 
Who when troubled with a headache 
Seek some silly remedy. 
Had she spurned Svengali’s offer 
When her headache made her sick, 
And just taken Bromo-Seltzer, 
’Twould have cured her just as quick !’" 
A number of Trilby pictures accompa- 
nied this choice poem, four of them 
being taken bodily from Du Maurier’s 
book ; wherefore the Messrs. Harper de- 
scended like a thousand of brick on the 
unfortunate advertiser, and the little 
pamphlet has been suppressed, so that it 
is destined perhaps to become a rare and 
precious thing to the collectors of Tril- 
by literature. We should be tempted to 
say something harsh about the severity 
of the Franklin Square firm, were it not 
generally understood that their action 
in such cases is taken to please Mr. Du 
Maurier himself, who greatly dislikes 
such a use of his productions. 
® 
Our English cousins have received a 
good deal of diversion from the descrip- 
tions which several interviewers of Mr. 
Hall Caine have contributed to our sen- 
sational newspapers, especially such 
minutiz as Mr. Caine’s 
stockings, and shoes. 


hair, hands, 
One well-known 





caricaturist brooded over these things 
until the sketch below was the result. 
There is an impression on the other side 
that we are somewhat mystified by Mr. 


ee - 











HALL CAINE. 
From the London Sketch. 


Caine’s treatment of the vexed copy- 
right question. Mr. Henry Van Dyke 
illustrated this quandary by an amusing 
story which he told at the Hall Caine 
dinner in New York. An old darkey 
fishing off the coast in the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico caught a terrapin, which, however, 
was too much for him, and pulled him 
overboard. On reaching the surface, 
after much blowing and spluttering, he 
remarked : ‘“‘ What dis niggah wan’ t’ 
know is, wheddah dis niggah is a-fish- 
in’, or wheddah dis fish is a-niggerin’ !"" 
Mr. George Haven Putnam, in the 
course of his remarks, said that ‘‘ the 
Republic of Letters had vanished, and in 
its place had arisen an oligarchy of 
which Mr. Caine was a representative 
pacha, he might say, 4 Pacha of Many 
Tales !”” 
& 

It is refreshing amid the hubbub 
raised by the contention between au- 
thors and publishers to come upon the 
following letter from Robert Louis Ste- 
venson to Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
“You see,’’ he says, ‘‘I leave this quite 
in your hands. To parody an old 
Scotch saying of servant and master, if 
you don’t know that you have a good 
author, I know that I have a good pub- 
lisher. Your fair, open, and handsome 
dealings are a good point in my life, and 
do more for my crazy health than has 
yet been done by any doctor.’’ As re- 
cently as August, 1893, Stevenson con- 
cludes a letter from Samoa thus: “I 
hope you are keeping very well, and 
that all marches in Piccadilly as hereto- 
fore. I am far out of the battle, and 
quite done with London; but I keep 
pleasant memories, dear Mr. Chatto, of 
yourself and all our dealings.”’ 

& 

Another letter which these publishers 
received from Stevenson has reference 
to the Father Damien pamphlet, and is 
highly characteristic of the writer: 
** The letter to Dr. Hyde,”’ he says, ‘‘ is 
yours, or any man’s. I will never touch 
a penny of remuneration. I do not 
stick at murder ; I draw the line at can- 
nibalism. I could not eat a penny roll 
that piece of bludgeoning had gained 
for me.”’ 

& 


Apropos of our criticism in these col- 
umns last month on Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews’s colloquialism ‘‘ chipping «’’ 
for “‘ chipping 7#,’’ there is a similar 
animadversion in one of George Eliot’s 
letters to the Blackwoods. ‘“‘ One gen- 
tleman has written me a very pretty 
note,’’ says the author of Daniel Deronda, 
the first volume of which had just been 
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published, 


‘‘taxing me with having 
wanted insight into the technicalities of 
Newmarket, when I made Lush say, ‘I 


will ake odds.’ He judges that I should 
have written, ‘I will /ay odds:" On the 
other hand, another expert contends 
that the case is one in which Lush would 
be more likely to say, ‘I will take 
odds.’ ’’ Mr. Matthews may find solace 
in the retort with which the letter con- 
cludes: ‘‘ I told my correspondent that 
I had a dread of being righteously pelt- 
ed with mistakes that would make a 
cairn above me—a monument and a 
warning to people who write novels 
without being omniscient and infalli- 
ble.” 
cg 

We have elsewhere noted the beautiful 
edition of White’s Se/borne, which has 
just been issued in two volumes, with 
an introduction by John Burroughs and 
numerous illustrations by Clifton John- 
son. On another page there will be 
found fuller reference to this work, as 
well as to the new and revised edition 
of Uncle Remus, illustrated profusely by 
Frost. Messrs. Appleton and Company 
have also prepared a popular edition of 
Dumas’s Three Musketeers (price, $4.00) 
with Leloir’s illustrations, which was an 
attractive feature, though an expensive 
one, among the last season's holiday 
publications. An ¢dition de luxe of two 
hundred and fifty copies of Zhe Manx- 
man has also been made by the same 
firm, with illustrations taken from actual 
scenes in the Isleof Man. These views 
were selected for this fine two-volume edi- 
tion by Mr. Hall Caine, who has also put 
his signature to each copy of the work. 

@ 

The next volume in Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company's little sixteenmo 
novels will be from the pen of George 
Gissing, and is entitled 7he Paying Guest. 
The story is written in a light, amusing 
vein, unlike Mr. Gissing’s former work, 
which is weighted with a gloomy pes- 
simism. The Messrs. Appleton will also 
issue in February a new story by Mr. 
Gissing, entitled S/eeping Fires. 

& 

We do not remember until now to 
have found any of Mr. Kipling’s work 
reminiscent of other writers ; but in his 
Second Jungle Book, the story called 
‘‘The King’s Ankus’’ irresistibly re- 
calls one of Chaucer’s Canterbury 























Tales ; while the theme of his ‘‘ Brush- 
wood Boy,’’ in the last Century, is sim- 
ply Du Maurier’s Peter /bbetson turned 
inside out. Yet whatever Mr. Kipling 
touches he makes his own by the fusing 
power of genius. 

The ZLvening Post of this city is grow- 
ing comical. Here is areviewer who in 
a translation of La Belle Nivernaise sapi- 
ently remarks: ‘‘ There is an odd sen- 
tence on page 174. It reads: ‘Some 
one proposed to me that I should take 
in Augustine’s reception.’ It should 
surely be, ‘Some one proposed to me 
that I should go to Augustine’s recep- 
tion.’’’ Really the Post ought to make 
its reviewers learn the American lan 
guage as it is spoken, so that they may 
know what it is to ‘‘ take in a recep 
tion.’’ But the editorial columns yield 
some fun, too. The editor quotes the 
epigram about a person being a ministre 
¢tranger aux affaires, and ascribes it to 
**a wicked French wit.”’ We take great 
pleasure in revealing the name of this 
wicked and witty Frenchman. It is 
Otto von Bismarck. 

® 

The author of that very clever ‘‘ novel 
of asuburb,’’ /r. Bailey-Martin, a book 
which has been much written and talked 
about, and which deserves its reputa- 
tion, has written a new novel entitled 
Corruption, which is reviewed on another 
page. Mr. Percy White’s first inten- 
tion was to follow a scholastic career, 
but after some time spent as a professor 
of the English language and literature 
in a French college, he drifted into jour- 
nalism. For the last ten years he has 
edited Public Opinion (London), which 
has prospered exceedingly under his di- 
rection. During that time he has been 
a very busy leader-writer, and numer- 
ous short stories and reviews from his 
pen have also appeared from time to 
time in the magazines. 

@ 

Mr. White’s first novel, Mr. Bailey- 
Martin, had a distinct success in Eng- 
land, and a second edition has been re- 
cently issued in this country by Messrs. 
Lovell, Coryell and Company. The 
author believes that his novel has been 
a good deal misunderstood. He in- 
tended his central character to be some- 
thing more than a snob—in fact, a sort 
of up-to-date cad and scamp into the 
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bargain. It is interesting to note that 
it was Marie Bashkirtseff’s Memoirs 
which Mr. White once reviewed that 
suggested him. He is a very dissimilar 
person, of course, but the Frenchwoman 
is popularly believed to have meant her 
self-revelations to be a valuable human 





PERCY WHITE, 


document, and Mr. Bailey-Martin had 
the same ambition as an autobiographist. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin is popularly supposed 
to have emptied half the houses in the 
suburb which is made the scene of its 
story. <A King’s Diary, an infinitely 
touching little story, true to life and yet 
tragic in the highest degree, published 
last spring, will empty no suburbs, but 
its pathos will come home to every one 
who has any love for poor human na- 
ture, which perhaps is what Max Pem- 
berton means in his Foreword, by in- 
forming us that the new Pocket Library, 
in which this story, is published, will 
deal *‘ with the humanity of the human 
heart.”’ 
& 


The Messrs. Scribner have issued a 


cheaper edition of Mr. Field’s Echoes 
We omitted in the 


Sroma Sabine Farm. 
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ship, as well as for its in- 
teresting contents. Only 
130 copies are for sale. 


We are indebted to 
Mr. Arthur Hornblow, 
of the Mew York Dra- 
matic Mirror, for the 
autograph letter and 
portrait of Dumas ac- 
companying Professor 
Cohn’s article on an- 
other page. Mr. Horn- 
blow received the pho- 
tograph from Dumas 
four years ago while 
in Paris. M. Dumas 
was sensitive about the 
use of his photographs 
by the trade, and in part- 
ing with this one said 
that it had been taken 
at a private sitting by a 
friend, and was one that 
he cherished very much. 
M. Dumas was then liv- 
ing in the Avenue de 
Villiers. 





December BookmAN to acknowledge the 
courtesy of this firm in allowing us to 
reproduce the photograph of Mr. Field, 
which is in their possession. 


The manuscript of which the above 
fac-simile is a part was begun by 
Ibsen in Italy immediately after the 
publication of Ghosts (1881). Itis wholly 
autobiographical, and was intended to 
form the opening pages of a book to 
bear the title From Skien to Rome, the 
former name being that of the poet’s 
native town in Norway. The plan, 
however, was presently abandoned for 
An Enemy of the People (1882). The 
manuscript was ultimately given by its 
author to his biographer, Henrik Jeger. 

8 

The articles on the old booksellers of 
New York, by Mr. W. L. Andrews, 
which have appeared from time to time 
in THE BooKMAN during the past year, 
have been expanded and published in 
book form. Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Andrews’s other books, Roger 
Payne and his Art, A Life of Jean Grolier, 
Among my Books, etc., issued in similar 
limited editions, will appreciate this last 
volume of his for its beautiful workman- 


B 

The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, by Stephen Crane, which was re- 
viewed at length in the November Book- 
MAN, is to be published shortly in Eng- 
land by Mr. William Heinemann, who 
is quite enthusiastic over Mr. Crane’s 
work and its promise. 

& 

Much as we like our contemporary, 
the Dial, we must protest earnestly 
when it begins to play tricks with the 
English language. Here it is using a 
barbaric verb, *‘ to pedestal’’—/.e., to 
set upon a pedestal. This may do 
around the stock-yards, but the Dial 
should remember that it has Eastern 
friends and readers. 


@ 


Why is there such a chorus of inter- 
ested astonishment over Professor W. L. 
Phelps’s course in Fiction, at Yale Uni- 
versity ? Such a course has been given 
for years at Columbia by Professor 
Brander Matthews, and for some time 
at the University of Chicago by Dr. 
Triggs. 

® 

Messrs. Little, Brown and Company 
will publish early in the year an impor- 
tant work, entitled /ronclads in Action, 
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by H. W. Wilson, with an introduction 
by Captain A. T. Mahan. It will be in 
two volumes, and will be profusely illus- 
trated with drawings, maps, plans, etc., 
and will contain a careful survey of na- 
val warfare during the last half century. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden passed 
through New York on her way back to 
California at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, and we are glad to state that 
her health, although somewhat shaken 
by the strain of her hurried trip, 
seems to be, on the whole, improving. 
She was delighted with the reception 
which she met on every hand in Eng- 
land, which confirms the conviction that 
Miss Harraden’s work has made a deep 
impression, and has created an interest 
in and a warm welcome for whatever 
she may write. The opening chapters 
of her new novel are as delightful as 
anything she has written, and there is a 
keen sense of humour apparent. The 
story, when it is finished, will be twice 
as long as Ships that Pass in the Night. 


Among the friends whom Miss Har- 
raden met while in London, she spoke 
with especial warmth of Mr. J. B. Crozier, 
whose important contribution to philo- 
sophic thought in his book, Civilisation 
and Progress, is to be supplemented by a 
second volume, which will be published 
in March by the Macmillans. 

@ 

Miss Margaret Sherwood, whose clever 
little story, An Experiment in Altruism, 
has had a remarkable success, has an- 
other volume in hand which will prob- 


ably be published in the spring. Some 
months ago JA/unsey’s Magazine an- 


nounced that the authorship of Az 
Experiment in Altruism was unknown, 
and that it was not probable that the 
author's identity would ever be dis- 
closed. That same month THE BooKMAN 
announced the author’s name in these 
columns, and now in the December 
Munsey’s there is a note stating: ‘It 
appears that ‘ Elizabeth Hastings,’ who 
wrote An Experiment in Altruism, is named 
Margaret Pollock Sherwood."’ Which 
is quite correct if rather belated news. 


& 


Father Tabb’s Poems have just gone 
into another edition, making four edi- 
tions in all within a year. Vagadbondia, 
also published by Messrs. Copeland and 
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Day, is now in its third edition. The 
Arabella and Araminta Stories promises 
to be a great success as a child’s non- 
sense book during the season. 
® 
Mr. Edwin A. Grosvenor, whose work 
on Constantinople is reviewed at length 





EDWIN A. 


GROSVENOR. 


on another page, graduated at Amherst 
in 1867, being salutatorian and class- 
poet. He studied at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary and in Paris, and from 1873 
to 1890 was Professor of History at Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople. An ardent 
and tireless student, all his time was de- 
voted to work along historical lines. 
His extensive and frequent travels in 
Europe and Asia seem like romances, 
each vacation or leave of absence being 
consecrated to some special subject of 
historical research. Thus he has traced 
a great part of the routes of the Ten 
Thousand and of Alexander, many of 
the campaigns of Napoleon, the chequer- 
ed career of Joan of Arc from Domremy 
to Rouen, and all the journeys of Saint 
Paul. Mr. Grosvenor is a member of 
the leading learned societies of Southern 
Europe, such as the Hellenic Philologic 
Syllogos of Constantinople and the Syl- 
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logos Parnassos of Athens, an honour 
rarely accorded to foreigners. Resign- 
ing in 1890 from Robert College, he 
spent the following year in travel in the 
Balkan Peninsula, the Greek Islands, 
Asia Minor, and Northern Syria. In 
January, 1892, he was called to Amherst 
College, as Lecturer in History. Dur- 
ing three years—June, 1892, to June, 
1895—he was head of the Department 
of French Language and Literature at 
Amherst, and also for two years mean- 
while, 1892-94, head of the Department 
of History in Smith College. At the 
Amherst Commencement of 1895 he was 
appointed to the new chair of Euro- 
pean History, which position he now 


holds. 





WILLIAM BLACK. 


The first instalment of Mr. Black’s 
new novel, which is to appear in Har- 
per’s throughout the year, takes us once 
more to the Scottish Highlands, which 
have formed the background of his most 
successful stories. The poetry of Mr. 
Black’s Scottish novels, we fear, does 
not lie so much in his treatment of 
Love’s young dream, which he once in- 
formed us in Yolande is the sweetest 
thing in life, ‘‘and the saddest,’’ as in 
the glamour of his picturesque descrip- 
tions of Scottish scenery. As in the 
case of ‘‘ Coquette,’’ in 4A Daughter of 
Heth,who had been born and educated 


in France before being transplanted to 
her Ayrshire home, so in that of ‘* Bri- 
seis,’’ a Greek maiden whom we dis- 
cover in the wooded valley of the Dee, 
the contrast brings out more sharply 
and with fresh beauty and wonder the 
loveliness of the scenery and the pecul- 
iar characteristics of the life with which 
she is environed. 
e 


William Black was born in Glasgow 
in 1841. As a boy he wished to be an 
artist, and studied for some time in the 
Glasgow School of Art. Before he was 
twenty, he contributed to the Glasgow 
Weekly Citizen, and at the age of twenty- 
three he came to London, where he 
joined the staff of the AZorning Star, and 
became special correspondent for that 
paper during the war of 1866. His first 
novel, Love or Marriage, was published 
in 1867. Next came /n Silk Attire, Kil- 
meny, and The Monarch of Mincing Lane. 
He made his reputation by 4 Daughter 
of Heth, published in 1871. Tom Cas- 
silis, better known as the ‘* Whaup,”’ is 
his most famous character. The most 
important of his other works are Zhe 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, A Prin- 
cess of Thule, Three Feathers, Madcap Vio- 
let, Green Pastures and Piccadilly, Mac- 
leod of Dare, Yolande, White Heather, In 
Far Lochaber, and The New Prince For- 
tunatus. In twenty years he has pro- 
duced over twenty books. He was at 
one time assistant editor of the Daily 
News. 

® 

The latest Yellow Book, just issued by 
Messrs. Copeland and Day, lays more 
serious claim than any of its previous 
numbers, perhaps, to our studious at- 
tention. The influence of Mr. Henry 
James is especially remarkable, as, in- 
deed, it always has been on the little 
group of contributors. Were it only for 
Miss Ella D’Arcy’s powerful story, 
‘““The Web of Maya,” this number 
would be interesting. It is of such an 
exceedingly high order of merit as to 
confirm our claim to regard her among 
the masters of the short story. Mr. Le 
Gallienne and Mr. Crackenthorpe are 
both at their best, and ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Pleasure,’’ by the editor, is as dainty, 
fascinating, and peculiar in its qual- 
ity as is all his work. The “ Yellow 
Dwarf’ is generally supposed to be 
Mr. Harland himself. His outspoken 





















































criticism and literary preferences are 
rather amusing, but they run counter 
to the judgment of the great body of 
readers, which is, in the long run, trust- 
worthy and a sure touchstone. 


@ 

Reading Mr. Anthony Hope’s Ha// a 
Hero in its new reprint (Harper and 
Brothers), which, by the way, perpet- 
uates the typographical slips of the for- 
mer edition, one is impressed again with 
the fact that it is in such an imperfect 
but powerful novel as this that Mr. 
Hope’s real promise seems to lie. In 
this book he shows a knowledge of hu- 
man nature and an interest in its way- 
ward varieties without which no story- 
teller can hope to do work worthy of 
being called literature. But adventure 
stories were the fashion, and Mr. Hope 
took to writing them. He might have 
used his serious talents in this depart- 


ment, but he did not, and he does 
it less and less. Zhe Prisoner of Zenda 
was written rather too much from 


the outside ; it is a good story assuredly 
—lively, varied, original, but it is the 
story of a clever, adaptable writer who 
can turn his hand to any kind of work, 
and never do any of it badly. Mr. Hope 
is perhaps the most graceful writer of 
fiction we have at this moment, and he 
has solider qualities than grace. But if 
he is going to do one thing excellently 
—perhaps two things, for his Dolly Dia- 
dogues is more than the work of a clever 
literary artist—it is not on the order of 
The Prisoner of Zenda, nor on that of 
The Chronicles of Count Antonio, but after 
the manner of Half a Hero. These 
seem ungrateful words to use of one 
who has entertained and delighted us 
so often, but none is probably so well 
aware of their truth as Mr. Hope 
himself, who, we incline to think, has 
greater things in view while diverting 
himself and us with stories which—we 
can take his word for it—have cost him 
little trouble in the writing. 
® 

Not many magazine managers are so 
obliging as those of the /d/er, who print 
the following “‘ notice’ on the cover of 
their December number: ‘‘ Objection 
having been taken in certain quarters to 
the cover of the /d/er, a new design is 
in course of preparation.’’ This is a 
dangerous precedent, and we shall not 
be surprised to learn that other maga- 
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zines are, since the publication of this 
announcement, being pestered with 
complaints from the interesting class of 
correspondents who really could runa 
magazine so much better, you know, if 
they only had a chance! Or is this 
obligato simply a quip of Mr. Jerome’s 
humour ? 
& 


One of the most interesting articles 
in this number of the /der is an inter- 
view with Mr. Clement Scott, poet, 
playwright, and critic. The first dra- 











matic notice Mr. Scott wrote was on 
Romeo and Juliet in 1863, at the old Prin- 
cess’s Theatre in Oxford Street, Lon- 
don. He possesses one of the finest 
theatrical libraries in the world, to say 
nothing of a unique collection of mod- 
ern play-bills. Mr. Scott's knowledge 
of continental plays and playwrights is 
singularly complete, and woe betide the 
unhappy dramatic pilferer who does not 
acknowledge the source of his inspira- 
tion. Since 1879, when he retired from 
the War Office on a government pen- 
sion, he has been on the editorial staff 
of the Daily Telegraph, with which pa- 
per he had been already for some time 
closely associated. Some of his plays, 
notably Diplomacy, Off the Line, The Cape 
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THOMAS HARDY. 


Mail, and Peril, have obtained lasting 
popularity. Among the poems and songs 
originally contributed by him to Punch 
none is perhaps so well known as Zhe 
Midshipmite. After thirty-five years in 
journalism these words of his have 
weight : ‘‘ What do I think of journal- 
ism as a profession? I believe in my 
work, and think that a young man 
might do worse than become a journal- 
ist.’ Mr. Scott is a great advocate of 
out-of-door sports, and played in the 
first game of lawn tennis played in 
England. 
& 

We confess to having derived consid- 
erable amusement from the puzzled 
comments elicited by certain so-called 
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portraits of the author 
of Jude the Obscure, 
which have appeared in 
some newspapers lately. 
To correct’ any wide- 
spread impression which 
may erroneously be con- 
veyed by these pictures, 
we herewith produce a 
drawing from an etched 
portrait taken from life 
by Mr. William Strang, 
which was made for Mr. 
Lionel Johnson’s excel- 
lent treatise, Zhe Art of 
Thomas Hardy. 


& 


Mr. Hardy was born 
in Dorsetshire some five- 
and-fifty years ago. He 
began life as an eccle- 
siastical architect, and 

~. drifted into art criti- 
cism, but not until he 
was about thirty did he 
find his real field of suc- 
1 cessin novel-writing. In 
1871 his first novel, Des- 
perate Remedies, was pub 

lished, followed, in 1872, 

by Under the Greenwood 
| Tree, and in 1874 by Far 
| fromthe Madding Crowd, 
| which was the feature 
of Cornhill during that 
year. He lives at Max 
Gate, near Dorchester, 
high on a hill which 
overlooks many of the 
scenes of his Wessex 
stories. His writing is 
done fitfully and irregularly ; in parts he 
prints from the first draught, and in other 
parts he rewrites again and again, revis- 
ing liberally in the proofs. Mrs. Hardy 
has always been his first reader and 
kind critic. It is difficult to get a really 
good portrait of Mr. Hardy, and doubt- 
less a knowledge of this fact is respon- 
sible for the bogus likenesses alluded to. 

& 

Mr. Hardy is a very careful and ac- 
curate writer, and yet on one occasion 
he was guilty of an oversight which 
most writers have now and then to con- 
fess, as when Thackeray killed off a 
character in one number in his serial 
publication of a novel, and continued 
his conversation quite unconcernedly in 

















the next. Wedo , 
not refer to the 
mysterious ap- 
pearance of the 
child in the Octo- 
ber instalment of 
Jude the Obscure in 
Harper’ s,for which 
the editor and not 
Mr. Hardy was re- 
sponsible, and 
which is logically 
and physiological- 
ly accounted for in 
the book. The slip 
in question was 
caught in proof, 
where Mr. Hardy, 
having brought 
one of his charac- 
ters to the very 
summit of a hill, 
incontinently 
started him w# 
again. On bring- 
ing it to the au- 
thor’s attention he 
corrected it by a 
postal-card of 
characteristic sim- 
plicity : “‘ For ‘up’ 
read ‘ down.’ ’’ 
@ 


Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s 
Vailima Letters, 
which have just 
been published by 
Messrs. Stone and 
Kimball, throw 
much light on his literary methods. 
They prove Stevenson to have been one 
of the most hardworking and conscien- 
tious of literary men. Indeed, reading 
some passages, one would almost call 
him adrudge. Hehad great misgivings 
about his books as he wrote them, and 
these did not disappear on their com- 
pletion. 3ut when the proofs came 
back to him, his spirits generally re- 
vived, and by the time they were all in 
his hands, he was ready to pronounce 
the book quite a good one. It turns 
out that Zhe Ebb Tide was practically 
his own, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne having 
written little of it. On the other hand, 
The Wrong Box belongs almost entirely 
to Mr. Osbourne. The letters contain 
very little allusion to contemporary 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


From an etching by S. Hollyer. 


writers. There are references to Rud- 
yard Kipling. 
® 

Here is a touching bit from one of the 
Vailima letters: ‘‘I wonder exceed- 
ingly if I have done anything at all 
good ; and who can tell me? and why 
should I wish to know? In so little a 
while I and the English language and 
the bones of my descendants will have 
ceased to be a memory. And yet—and 
yet—one would like to leave an image 
for a few years upon men's minds—for 
fun.”’ This dark frame of mind suc- 
ceeded the conclusion of *‘ the excruci 
ating £46 7ide,’’ and is one of the fre- 
quent evidences we have in these letters 
that Stevenson was oftentimes inclined 
to take a gloomy view of his literary 
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career. ‘‘ A very little dose of inspira- 
tion, and a pretty little trick of style, 
long lost, improved by the most heroic 
industry,’’ is how he describes his work 
on one occasion. 
& 

This mood is rarely expressed in liter- 

ature. Dite Deuchars of Thrums is re- 


corded to have felt it by Mr. Barrie 
(when he was still ‘‘ Gavin Ogilvy’’ to 
us), and in the late W. W. Story’s little 
volume of poems we have this isolated 
utterance from the heart of a man whose 
outlook and grasp on life was always 
brave and cheery : 


“It was only my luck, I suppose, 
And the day was delightful to those 
Who were right in their time and their place. 
But for me, I did nothing but race 
And struggle, and always in vain. 
We cannot have all of us prizes, 
And the pleasure that’s missed is a pain, 
And one’s balance goes down as one rises. 


** And I’m tired, so tired at last 
That I'm glad the great day is past ; 
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The pleasure I sought for I missed, 

And I ask, did it really exist ? 

Were they happy who smiled so and said 

’Twas delightful, exciting, enchanting ? 

[ doubt it, but they perhaps had 

Just the something I always was wanting.” 
& 


Many an old town to-day slumbers 
unconscious of the fact that it has been 
described by the pen of a great novel- 
ist. Such an old town, lying on the 
borders of Lincolnshire, and by the 
banks of the wide-sweeping Trent, is 
Gainsborough. Probably not a score 
of people have known that George Eliot 
ever walked along its narrow streets, 
and certainly not a score have any idea 
that Gainsborough is the original of St. 
Oggs, and that the likeness is unmis- 
takable. George Eliot visited the place 
twice, once in 1845, when she witnessed 
the ‘‘ idiotic bazaar’’ to which Maggie 
Tulliver went in white muslin and sim- 
ple, noble beauty, and which, fifteen years 
later, after George Eliot had become fa- 

mous as the authorof Adam Bede, 





THE ‘* ANCHOR’’ TAVERN AT ST. OGGS. 


she described with an acuteness 
which attests her wonderful pow- 
ers of observation and retention 
In 1859 she visited Gainsborough 
again, to get “‘ local colour’’ and 
to refresh her remembrance of the 
scenes. The Rectory at which 
Maggie lived before her sad death 
is certainly Morton Hall, where 
George Eliot was staying at this 
time. The Rector of Scotton can 
recollect the novelist visiting his 
father, who was temporarily oc- 
cupying Morton Hall when she 
became his guest in 1859; and 
from a hillock in the garden, he 
says, George Eliot often stood 
and watched the river and its life, 
which she so graphically described 
in Zhe Mill on the Floss. 
® 

Describing St. Oggsin The Mill 
on the Floss (Book I., Chapter 
XII.) George Eliot describes 
Gainsborough ; and her picture of 
the Old Hall by the riverside is 
photographic in its exactness. 
Tofton in the novel is Morton, 
and Ruckreth is Stockwith, a vil- 
lage several miles down the river. 
Lindum is Lincoln, sixteen miles 
distant, and Laceham is a thin 
disguise for Nottingham. Con- 
stantly one recognises the origi- 
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nals of little bits of 





description. The 
** Anchor Tavern,” 
which was a rendez- 
vous for sailors, is 
the ‘‘Crown and 
Anchor,’’ a little 
beer-housein 
Bridge Street. The 
Floss by whose side 
Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver wandered, 
‘“‘with a sense of 
travel to see the 
rushing spring tide, 
the awful #&gir 
come up like a hun- 
gry monster,’’ is 
the river Trent; the 
name gir for the 








tide being peculiar 
to the Trent. The 
Red Deeps, where 
Philip and Maggie often met, are the Cas- 
tle Hills, the red sandstone showing clear- 
ly,and Maggie in walking to them from 
St. Oggs went up ‘‘the Hill.’””’ The Hill 
isa favourite evening walk with the peo 
ple of Gainsborough, and by turning to 
the left at the top and going along the 
green-skirted lane leading to Thonock 
Hall—believed to be the original of 
Park House, where Philip Wakem lived 
—the Red Deeps are passed close by. 
Dorlcote Mill cannot be identified ; and 
in placing the Mill on a tributary of the 
Floss, George Eliot departed from geo- 
graphical verity, as the Trent has no 
tributary in the neighbourhood of Gains- 
borough. Some of the people we meet 
in Zhe Mill on the Floss may be studies 
of real characters, as in the case of Adam 
Bede, but the chief point is that George 
Eliot has made this quaint old town of 
Gainsborough the scene of a story which 
stands out like a promontory in English 
literature. 
e 

Readers of that delightful story, Szr 
Quixote of the Moors—and we hope they 
will be numerous—will, we fear, be 
moved to think that ‘* Sir Quixote” 
forfeited all right to his title at the 
close of his adventure. We happen 
to know, however, that the endings of 
the last few lines of the American 
and the English editions are different, a 
rather unusual proceeding happily. We 
are not going to spoil the interest in the 
story by stating just wherein they differ, 
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but we may say that in the English copy 
which we have seen Sir Rohaine is true 
to his Quixotic character to the end, and 
in the American (both are authorised, 
curiously enough), as already indicated, 
his Quixotry is repudiated for a more 
human course of action, which will be 
more likely to win the sympathies of the 
reader ; but you must read the whole 
story to see the point of its finale. 


4 


a 


Messrs. L. Prang and Company of 
Boston have published the poster to 
Lily Lewis Rood’s sketch of De Cha- 
vannes since the chat with Miss Ethel 
Reed appeared in the December Book- 


MAN. It will be remembered that Miss 
Reed was at work on this poster when 
our correspondent called on her, and it 
was not thought probable then that it 
would be published. We admire the 
enterprise of the publishers, and we 
commend the poster to collectors. It is 
one of the best examples of Miss Reed’s 
art in this Philistine form. 
S 


The tendency of the literary impulse 
in Canada to express itself in verse is 
markedly strong at the present moment, 
at least in quantity. In the November 
BooKMAN there was a notice of Zhe 
White Wampum, by Miss E. Pauline 
Johnson (Tekahionwake), ‘‘a flower of 
Canadian culture,’’ and an Indian prin- 
cess of a proud and ancient tribe. 
Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe and Company, 
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who are Miss Johnson's 
publishers, have also 
placed their imprint on 
a book of poems entitled 
The House of the Trees 
and Other Poems. The 
author, Miss Agnes 
Ethelwyn Wetherald, 
lives at Fenwick, On- 
tario, and has made 
large contributions of 
verse to a number of the 
leading magazines. 
This volume will intro- 
duce her toa wider audi 
ence, and enlarge the 
circle of her apprecia- 
tive readers. We have 
already announced Bliss 
Carman’s Behind the 
Arras, Which is now 
published. The decora- 
tive talent of Mr. Tom 
B. Meteyard has been 
utilised in illustrating 
the poems, which he has 
done after an original 
fashion. Then there has 
just been published by 
Messrs. Copeland and 
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ETHELWYN 


Day a new volume of poems, entitled 
Lyrics of Earth, by Archibald Lampman, 
one of the group of young Canadian 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


WETHERALD. 


singers. Mr. Lamp- 
man’s verse is also 
known through the 
magazines and by a little 
volume, Among the Mil- 
/et, which appeared afew 
years ago. The recog- 
nition which he has al- 
ready received will be 
deepened and widened 
by his new sheaf of 
songs. Another volume 
entitled Zhe Magic House 
and Other Poems, by Dun- 
can Campbell Scott, has 
just been issued by the 
same firm. Mr. Scott is 
a young man under 
thirty, employed in the 
Department of Indian 
Affairs in Ottawa. A 
volume of stories will 
appear from his pen in 
the spring. Like Mr. 
Lampman and Mr. 
Scott, who both live at 
Ottawa, Mr. William 
Wilfred Campbell fills a 
position in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and devotes his 


leisure to the wooing of the muses. A 
poem of Mr. Campbell’s will be found 
on another page. Mr. Campbell’s work, 


PAULINE JOHNSON. 
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so far, shows evidence of poetic power 
and strength, and he has in a larger de- 
gree perhaps than all the others dramatic 
intensity. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins, whose slight but 
amusing novelette, Lady Bonnie's Ex- 
periment, Was noticed in the December 
BooKMAN, is if we are not mistaken 
going to enjoy a wider popularity very 
soon. He has been writing for some 
time ; indeed, credit is due to the editor 
of the Leisure Hour for ‘* discovering”’ 
him about five years ago. A story of 
his, entitled Zhe /ncomplete Adventurer, 
appeared serially in that magazine dur- 
ing 1891, at the same time that Mr. 
Weyman’s Story of Francis Cludde was 
running in the same monthly. 

® 

Speaking of ** discoveries,’’ we believe 
it was Anthony Trollope—as complete 
a failure as an editor of S¢# Paul's as 
Thackeray, on the other hand, was suc- 
cessful with the Cornhill Magazine—who 
discovered Mr. Austin Dobson. We 
understand that Mr. Dobson com- 
menced in St. Paul's with the poem, 
‘** A Song of Angiola in Heaven.”’ 


sé 


& 


Alphonse Daudet’s home is in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, and the street 
in which he lives is a quiet one, whose 
sparse shops have not changed their 
style of window dressing since the death 
of the Duc de Berri. Daudet’s study is 
lighted by two windows which look out 
on gardens. Even on the warm day 
when a friend sought him out recent- 
ly, alarge fire was burning. Daudet is 
a southerner, and feels the cold of 
Paris keenly. His study is lined with 
dwarf bookeases, so low that one has 
only to stretch out a hand in order to 
find the book that is wanted. Thurs- 
day is his ‘‘at home’’ day, when he 
usually invites twelve or fourteen friends 
to dinner. If a well-known musician 
happens to be among the guests, the 
drawing-room and not the study is the 
place of entertainment. 


B 


Messrs. Platt, Bruce and Company 
have just published /n the Midst of Paris, 
by Alphonse Daudet. It is profusely 
illustrated, and makes a handsome ap- 
pearance. A new volume of stories by 


fours fad, me 


Anthony Hope, entitled Frivolous Cupid, 
published by the same firm a few weeks 
ago, has already had a remarkable sale. 


& 


Collectors of posters and of literature 
bearing on posters will read with inter- 
est two announcements that have just 
been published. Onecomes from Paris, 
and gives notice of the immediate ap- 
pearance of a monthly publication styled 
Les Maitres del A ffiche, to give in each is- 
sue four reproductions in colours of post- 
ers by French, English, and American 
artists. The first issue gives posters of 
Chéret, Lautrec, Julius Price, and Dud- 
ley Hardy. The subscription price to 
foreigners is thirty francs a year. The 
publishing house is the Imprimerie 
Chaix, 20 Rue Bergére, Paris. 

@ 

The second announcement comes 
from Mr. William Tryon Higbee, of 
Cleveland, O., who is bringing out a 
book of photographic reproductions of 
posters, mounted, on hand-made paper. 
The edition is limited to fifteen copies, 
sold by subscription only, at $20 each, 
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Mark Twain long ago commented on 
the fact that when French artists paint 
the Holy Family, Joseph becomes a 
Frenchman and Mary a Frenchwoman ; 
and in general that an artist in some 
way always subtly transforms his sub- 
jects into persons of his own national- 
ity. The Baron de Grimm’s drawings 
of President Cleveland that appear 
in the Zelegram of this city are amusing 
instances of the truth of this. They 
evidently resemble Mr. Cleveland, yet 
in them he is no longer a Buffalonian 
or a Washingtonian, but a fine old Ger- 
man Graf with a castle or two on the 
Rhein and a shooting lodge in the Black 
Forest. How does the Baron de Grimm 
manage to do this? We have no idea ; 
but he does it nevertheless. 

@ 

Far more mysterious is the same trans- 
mogrification when effected in photog- 
raphy. We have, for instance, a pho- 
tograph of a friend, a good American 
from Brooklyn, taken by Schemboche, 
of Florence, and in it he is beyond any 
question a true Italian. It is an excel- 
lent likeness, too. And so a French 
photographer will turn you into a 
Frenchman, and an Austrian photog- 


rapher into a subject of the Hapsburg 


Kaiser. It is very curious, and we 
should like some professional person 
who knows all about photography and 
psychology and several other things, to 
work out an explanation for us. Of 
course the spiritualists and other occult 
persons have an answer to the question, 
but we want something scientific. 
8 

Meyer's KXonversationslexikon, which 
has now advanced as far as the ninth 
volume, proves to be a most valuable 
work. One of the chief claims of the 
publishers is that the articles will be 
scholarly and in every sense up to the 
times. This is demonstrated by several 
articles in the ninth volume; the most 
striking of which is probably that on 
Japan, to which twenty-two pages and 
a good map of Japan and Corea are de- 
voted. The geography, history, and 
civilisation of the Empire are briefly, 
but scholarly discussed. To the person 
interested in the German colonies, the 
article on Kamerun will be attractive. 
The articles on the Jesuits and on the 
Jews are especially interesting from a 
historical and cethnographical stand- 
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point. Among literary subjects are a 
good presentation of the history of Ital- 
ian literature; and a discussion of 
Junges Deutschland, which corresponds 
with the best current opinions. Medi- 
cine is represented by a new and schol- 
arly article on hypnotism. The numer- 
ous illustrations are prepared in the 
most artistic manner, quite a large num- 
ber of them being in colours. 
% 

A well-known author of this city, who 
owns a remarkable collection of death- 
masks of distinguished men, having 
heard that a certain foreigner had made 
by permission a mask of Eugene Field, 
wrote to him and courteously asked 
whether a replica of it might be secured. 
A reply was soon received couched in 
very brusque language, to the effect 
that no replica would be furnished, but 
that the original mask might be pur- 
chased of him for a thousand dollars. 
Whereupon the author sat down and 
wrote the following letter : 

DEAR SIR: 

I am in receipt of your note in which you de- 
cline to allow me to make any offer for a replica 
of your death mask of Mr. Eugene Field, but of- 
fer to sell me the original for a thousand dollars. 
I fear that my collection must remain without the 
mask in question, as also of any mask of yourself ; 
for I feel certain that when the time comes for 
the making of the latter, there will not be clay 
enough available to cover your cheek. 

Very truly yours, 


B 


About half of the introductory num. 
ber of the new //istorical Review is taken 
up with book reviews. Some of these 
are admirable, and with all due defer- 
ence to the sedate goddess of scientific 
history, it may be said that they lose 
nothing of historical value from an oc- 
casional bit of amusing description or 
sharp characterisation. It does one’s 
heart good, for instance, to run across 
an incidental allusion to Von Holst’s 
‘“‘aerial route’’ over the ‘‘ ridges of 
time.’” Any one who has zigzagged 
through space on Von Holst’s tangled 
metaphors will appreciate it. But while 
the uninitiated may venture into the 
magazine through this department— 
through the back-door, so to speak—let 
them have a care how they enter in at 
the stern portals of the opening article 
on ‘‘ History and Democracy.”’ Procul 
este profani! The birth of the new maga- 
zine is here announced with a porten- 
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tous solemnity and a pomp of rhetoric 
that remind one of the remark of De 
Quincey’s servant-girl after one of her 
master’s speeches: ‘‘ Lord! The body’s 
got sic a sight of words.’’ Current lit- 
erature seldom displays such tropical 
luxuriance of style. Unlike Von Holst, 
whose metaphors sometimes begin as 
rivers, turn into thunderstorms in the 
middle of the sentence, and emerge as 
raging conflagrations at the end, the 
present writer sticks to his figures of 
speech with Vergilian pertinacity—cor- 
rect, but merciless. 
® 

Far be it from THe Bookman to quarrel 
with the subject matter of thisarticle. It 
bows submissively even to the dictum 
that “‘ the knowledge which is unrelated 
to philosophy has little value, if indeed 
it be anything more than curious infor- 
mation.’ Still we understand that the 
new review aims to secure for its arti- 
cles the quality of good literary style, 
and from this somewhat frivolous and 
superficial point of view we venture to 
suggest a more sparing use of Oriental 
imagery, which, though it survives in 
the pulpit and on Commencement Day 
platforms, is ruthlessly edited out of ex- 
istence in the pages of the successful 
magazines. It is sometimes difficult to 
get away from an over-metaphorical ora- 
tor or parson, but a magazine can be 
tossed aside without scruple, and even 
when popularity is not the chief end in 
view, it is just as well to conform to 
modern requirements in matters of lit- 
erary style, for no scientific principle 
has ever yet suffered from being set 
forth in correct, vigorous, and incisive 
English. 

@ 

It is a commonplace to say that 
good historical writing should be also 
good literature, but at the present time 
there appears to be some danger that 
American historical writers, in their 
devotion to facts and philosophy, will 
neglect manner and form. Nothing is 
gained by making learning repulsive ; 
and locomotion by means of pedagogi- 
cal stilts is neither rapid nor graceful. 
Therefore, from the humble station of 
a mere literary critic, we urge the 
learned editors of the new review to be 
not metaphorical overmuch—not to say 
too much about the rivers of history and 
the sands of time and the launching of 
the frail bark of historical criticism— 
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and, above all, not to begin a sentence 
with ‘‘ Consequently, therefore,’’ or to 
smother a tender idea with a mass of 
verbiage—in other words, not to do 
any more violence to the canons of lit- 
erary taste than they would do if they 
were mere plain literary men, without 
any profundity of subject-matter to 
make amends for stupidity of style. 
& 

We have been much interested in look- 
ing over the courses prescribed by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction as a part 
of the general scheme adopted for sec- 
ondary education in France. It is par- 
ticularly pleasant to see so many Ameri- 
can authors represented in the courses 
in English Literature. Besides Wash- 
ington Irving, Franklin (the Awtodiog- 
raphy), and Longfellow, we note the 
names of Miss Alcott and John Habber- 
ton, these last in the courses for girls. 
The titles of the particular works recom- 
mended are given in French, and Az 
Old-Fashioned Girl and Helen's Babies 
suffer a sea-change in figuring respec- 
tively as Une Demoiselle a la Vieille Mode 
and Les Enfants da Hélene. 


Fiona Macleod, whose Pharais and 
The Mountain Lovers were reviewed at 
length in the October Bookman, has a 
series of short tales and episodes under 
the title ‘‘ From the Hebrid Isles,’’ with 
some fine illustrations of Hebridean 
scenery, in the December Harper's. In 
Miss Macleod the Celtic Scot, or more 
correctly, the Scottish Highlander, hith- 
erto almost inarticulate in literature, is 
striving to find a voice. There is a genu- 
ine ring in the sympathetic utterance of 
this Celtic writer who allies herself with 
her people—“‘ we of the passing race in 
the isles and the Highlands’’—that has 
its pathetic note, as she mourns that 
‘* all things sacred to the Celtic race are 
smiled at by the gentle and mocked by 
the vulgar. One day will come’’—and 
the note swells to indignation—*‘ when 
men will be sorrier for what is irrevoca- 
bly lost than ever a nation mourned for 
a lapsed dominion, It is a bitter, cruel 
thing that strangers must rule the heart 
and brains as well-as the poor fortunes 
of the mountaineers and islanders. But 
in doing their best to thrust Celtic life, 
Celtic speech, Celtic thought into the 
sea, they are working a sore hurt for 
themselves that they shall lament in the 
day of adversity."’ 
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ALEXANDRE 


The great dramatist who secured for 
the name of Alexandre Dumas claims 
to immortality stronger, perhaps, than 
those possessed by the author of J/onte 
Cristo and Les Trois Mousquetaires, Alex- 
andre Dumas the younger, in a long and 
eloquent note, which in the edition of 
his plays follows the text of La Princesse 
de Bagdad, wrote, a few years only be- 
fore his death, the following lines: 
Rien ne peut faire que je n'aie pas aimé, 
cherché et dit la vérité, que je n' aie pas voulu 
le bien, que je n’aie pas poursuivi un idéal. 
These words express the idea which the 
author of Le Demi-Monde wished the 


DUMAS FILS. 


world to preserve of him. Whether they 
represented him faithfully, whether the 
peculiar strength of his productions is 
due mainly, or at least in part, to the vir- 
tues which they describe is, it seems to 
us, the most important question to be 
examined in a paper the object of which 
is to ascertain what place he is to hold 
in the eyes of posterity among the 
writers whose words constitute what we 
sometimes call permanent literature. 

Of the features so tersely claimed for 
himself and his life by Alexandre Du- 
mas fils, the most important is the pos- 
session of an “ideal.” To have an 
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ideal, or better, as he says, poursuivre 
un idéal, gives to one’s life and work 
above all unity, and this quality of unity 
is what must strike even the most super- 
ficial observer of Dumas’s plays. This 
is what at once distinguishes him from 
the other great French dramatists whose 
life was contemporaneous with his, 
Emile Augier and Victorien Sardou. 
What a distance between La Cigué, that 
charming Greek sketch, and Les Four- 
chambault, one of the most searching 
studies of modern society ever put on 
the stage! In Sardou’s case variety be- 
comes almost bewildering. Are Ma- 
dame Benoiton and Le Roi Carotte, Nos 
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the public, and when he poured into his 
prefaces a quantity of arguments which 
he had been unable to work into his 
dialogue. This began about the year 
1867, when Dumas was a little over forty 
years of age, and considered himself 
mature enough to lecture his fellow- 
men, and especially his fellow-country- 
men, including the women, without run- 
ning too great a risk of appearing ridicu- 
lous. 

To the striking unity of his literary 
work, however, another cause may per- 
haps be ascribed in addition to the one 
we have just pointed out—viz., the ex- 
ample of his father. This example act- 
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Bons Villageois and Patrie, Séraphine, and 
Théodora really by the same author? 
In Dumas fils’s dramatic production, if 
we leave out Le Bijou de la Reine, which 
he wrote when only twenty years of age, 
and which was never presented to the 
real public, le public qui y va de sa pivce 
de cent sous, as Sarcey says, we find 
only one kind of plays, what the au- 
thor’s countrymen call des pitces a 
these. Dumas fils always wishes to 
prove something; he proves it to his 
own satisfaction, and is ready, or rather 
was, to write at the close of his book 
the mathematician’s Q. E. D. 

A time even came in his life when it 
seemed to him that his plays alone did 
not make his ideas sufficiently clear to 


ed upon him as a deterrent. No illus- 
trious father was ever more admired by 
an illustrious son than the author of 
Monte Cristo by the author of Le Demi- 
Monde. The opening words of the lat- 
ter’s discours de réception in the French 
Academy were so touching, only be- 
cause of their undeniable sincerity ; but 
for all that, the faults of the father were 
discerned by no one more clearly than 
by the son, or else he would not have 
written Un Pere Prodigue, one of his 
most interesting plays. Dumas pére was 
a spendthrift, and not in money matters 
only ; he squandered the splendid gifts 
of his semi-African nature, which made 
Michelet write to him: Monsieur, je 
vous aime et je vous admire, car vous étes 
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une des forces de la nature. And to this 
uninterrupted squandering of the most 
robust literary constitution of modern 
times is due the undoubted fact that 
the place of the elder Dumas in perma- 
nent literature is by no means secure. 
Generation after generation has been 
interested and amused by him, and yet 
his influence on his time cannot compare 
even with that of Eugéne Sue; and he 
has not left behind him a single work 
that can be called a masterpiece. The 
son very early took an oath to himself 
that he would be a better manager of 
his intellectual assets, and so it happens 
that, with natural gifts not-for a mo- 
ment to be compared with those of his 
father, he stands out, on the moment 
when he leaves the society of the living, 


_ the most striking figure in the numer- 


ous and brilliant array of France’s nine- 
teenth-century dramatists. 

More striking eventhan Hugo? Un- 
doubtedly. In Hugo’s admirable réper- 
toire (these are Dumas fils’s own words) 
to-day only two plays remain that have 
the power of riveting the attention of 
the public to the stage, Hernani and 
Ruy-Blas, and even here, were it not for 
the music of the lines, the incongruities 
of the drama would shock the spectator 
almost at every step. Still no one can 
deny that to Hugo Dumas fils is indebt- 
ed, not only for the chief inspiration to 
which he owed his first success, but also 
up to a certain point for the general 
character of his plays. Za Dame aux 
Camélias is a descendant of Marion De- 
forme. Both Hugo and Dumas under- 
took to demonstrate to the public that 
true love can exist in a courtesan’s 
heart, and can cleanse her of her former 
impurity. The poet did it with the ac- 
cumulation of contrasts, which was both 
a need of his own nature and one of 
the principles of the Romantic School ; 
the young dramatist with the innate 
logic of his mind and the simple re- 
sources of modern life ; there Cardinal 
Richelieu, his red robe and the scaffold, 
here a bourgeois father, and death from 
consumption. 

In one important respect La Dame aux 
Caméiias fits in closely with the rest of 
Dumas'’s plays ; otherwise the differences 
are very striking. They all deal solely 
with the intercourse of man and woman 
in modern society, especially with ir- 
regular intercourse. Hardly ever in 
Dumas’s plays is the question, ‘* Will 


Mr. So-and-so marry Miss So-and-so. 
In Le Demi-Monde we do not care very 
much whether Olivier de Jalin is or is 
not to marry Marcelle; we are much 
more interested in the development of 
La Baronne ad Ange’scareer. In Les dées 
de Madame Aubray, in Denise, the ques- 
tion of marriage is an all-important one ; 
but in both cases the woman, though 
unmarried, has become a mother before 
the beginning of the play ; and we can- 
not help calling here attention to the 
fact that the whole of the dramatic in- 
terest in an otherwise farcical play, 
which enjoyed some popularity in this 
country about fifteen years ago—Mr. 
Leonard Grover’s Our Boarding House— 
was due to his bodily transferring into it 
the plot of Les /dées de Madame Aubray. 
In La Princesse Georges we have in one 
couple an adulterous husband, in the 
other an adulterous wife. La Femme de 
Claude is another Sylvanie de Terre- 
monde ; La Visite de Noces brings in con- 
tact with each other a man’s bride and 
his former mistress. What is it that at- 
tracted Dumas fils to such themes as 
these? The last charge that could be 
fairly brought against him would be 
that of catering to any love of pruriency 
in the public of his day. In support of 
this assertion we beg to call attention 
to a characteristic fact. In the younger 
Dumas, the dramatist did more than 
overshadow the novelist, he killed him. 
After beginning to write for the stage 
he very soon ceased to publish novels. 
The novels he wrote are all but forgot- 
ten ; few people to-day remember that 
La Dame aux Camélias was originally a 
dramatised novel. Once, however, after 
years of dramatic productiony he turned 
again to novel writing, and published 
L’ Affaire Clémenceau. This novel, a very 
striking one, dealt with a theme essen- 
tially similar to that of his plays. Why, 
then, a novel this time and not a play ? 
The reason was seen when, after years 
of importunities, the author, who always 
refused to dramatise his novel, finally 
yielded to the entreaties of a younger 
brother craftsman and allowed Mr. 
Camille d’Artois to put LZ’ Affaire Clémen- 
ceau upon the stage. The thing could 
not be done without the introduction in 
some scenes of decidedly immodest exhi- 
bitions. In Dumas’s own plays there are 
no immodest scenes. His nature in- 
stinctively shrank from immodesty. 
Why, then, is there such a current of 
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immodesty, of uncontrolled sexual pas- 
sion in his plays? We think that the 
irregular circumstances of his own birth 
had a great deal to do with the case. 
Dumas’ was what the French call ux 
tempérament réfléchi. He could not but 
think about his own first steps in life. 
He lived in a society that claimed fam- 
ily as its corner-stone, and family was 
to him all but unknown. He was too 
loving a son ever to bring against his 
father a direct accusation ; but that he 
felt keenly the incompleteness of his 
Gat civil is clear to any thoughtful 
reader of his plays and prefaces. Once 
or twice the expression becomes even 
painfully clear, in Le Fils Naturel, for 
instance, and also, perhaps, in Monsieur 
Alphonse, which we might be tempted to 
name as his most perfect play if we 
were compelled to award that distiric- 
tion. 

Dumas fils had not simply an ideal ; 
he evidently considered himself a man 
witha mission. He had been compelled 
to look at that question, the intercourse 
of the sexes in modern society, and he 
called upon society to settle it so that 
nothing but the claims of civilised hu- 
manity and the evolution of a more dig- 
nified manhood should be allowed to 
interfere with the ennobling passion 
of love. Bold as his plots are, mar- 
riage passes through them unassailed, 
provided not brought about by ignoble 
considerations of ambition and money. 
Upon this point his plays may be con- 
sidered a robust reaction against the 
bourgeois comedies of the all but for- 
gotten, though formerly so celebrated 
Eugéne Scribe. 

But moral plays (and we think Dumas 
fils’s plays are moral ; he also unques- 
tionably thought so) are not necessarily 
good plays ; they may be tedious, and, 
as Boileau says, 


Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux. 


The success of Dumas'’s plays is suffi- 
cient proof that, at least to the public 
of his time, his plays were not tedious. 
Moral plays may be weak plays. Du- 
mas’s plays are strong if anything. 
What is it that makes them so? In 
other words, in addition to his moral 
fire, to his love for the true and the 
good, which ought to be in every man, 
although we do not expect every man 
to be a great dramatist, what are Du- 
mas’s qualities ? 
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Before we state what qualities he had, 
let us name one which he did not pos- 
sess, or at least the possession of which 
by him does not reveal itself in his 
plays. Wedo not think that he wasa 
very accurate observer of the outside 
world. In this respect he seems to us 
inferior not only to Augier, but even to 
Sardou, some scenes of whom may be 
considered almost perfect photographs 
of some corners of modern society. 
Dumas’s dialogue, brilliant as it is, per- 
haps because of its very brilliancy, is 
never a reproduction of the conversa- 
tional style really in use among the kind 
of people he puts upon the stage. The 
fact was noticed more than once ; com- 
bative as he was, he never answered his 
accusers upon this point. Had he done 
so, he would, we feel convinced, have 
acknowledged the charge as true. On 
this point, as on many other ones, he 
was a lineal descendant of the great 
French dramatists of the seventeenth 
century. True, he did not write his 
plays in alexandrines, as Corneille and 
Racine did ; but as Corneille and Racine, 
he would none the less have claimed the 
right of using in his plays his own style. 
He had wit, he had eloquence ; there- 
fore his characters are witty and elo- 
quent. He was a master of French 
style ; therefore every one of his charac- 
ters almost speaks as an academician. 
The strength of his plays does not lie in 
their faithfulness to life, but to the hu- 
man heart. 

The outside world was neglected by 
Dumas, however, only in its minor 
aspects. Though he paid little atten- 
tion to its furniture, so that his plays 
could almost be acted without any 
scenery, and to its small talk, so that his 
works are almost entirely free from allu- 
sions to any of the subjects of society 
gossip, he was fully aware of its moral 
condition, of its philosophical tenden- 
cies, of its imperious duties ; no patri- 
otic Frenchman can have forgotten the 
letter written by him a short time 
after the close of the war of 1870, in 
which, after describing the kind of ac- 
tivity he wished his country to resume, 
he expressed the desire that on hearing 
the rumour arising from the fields, work- 
shops, studios, and schools of France, 
every one in the world should say, 
C'est la France qui travaille et qui se 
rachete. His plots, therefore, all fit in 
with modern society. He does not go 
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far for his characters. They are men 
and women of to-day ; they are French 
men and women of to-day. Their pas- 
sions, their virtues, their faults, the 
difficulties against which they struggle 
are all modern possibilities. _Dumas’s 
plays are always problems. Here is 
your society, he says, its written and 
unwritten laws; and here are facts that 
are possible in it. A young woman has 
been seduced by a man unworthy of 
her; she is, however, at heart a noble 
woman ; she meets a man of true no- 
bility of character, but a respecter of 
the world's ideas or prejudices: what 
will happen? (Denise). An apparently 
flighty, but really earnest woman dis- 
covers that her husband considers the 
obligations of matrimony less binding 
upon him than upon his wife : what will 
happen ? (Francilion). Aman of genius, 
but of an unsuspecting nature, has been 
lured into marriage with a woman who 
is all lust and greed : what will happen? 
(Za Femme de Claude), etc. 

Dumas’s dramatic construction is sim- 
plicity itself. His plays need but a short 
time. Here, again, we find the disciple 
of the classical dramatists of France. 
Of course no writer of the nineteenth 
century would think of subjecting him- 
self to the tyrannical rule of the three 
unities ; but the romantic contempt for 
it, which is clearly visible in Za Dame 
aux Camélias, has entirely disappeared 
from the later plays, written with a 
serious moral purpose. The spirit of 
the famous rule is respected if not its 
letter. Often there is no change of 
scenery from the beginning to the end ; 
as little time as possible elapses between 
the beginning and the end-of the play ; 
and as for the unity of action, it is more 
carefully respected by Dumas than by 
any other dramatist save Racine. 

His characters are not very complex ; 
their nature is presented to us almost 
solely from an ethical and intellectual 
standpoint. We are not expected to 


guess at anything ; what we ought to 
know is clearly told us ; the end of the 
play is really the conclusion of the au- 
thor’s reasoning. His characters are 
real men and women, not simply pawns 
in a game of chess, as some of Sardou’s 
characters; still less symbolic beings 
whose actions and words mean some- 
thing that the spectator neither sees nor 
hears. Hence in his plays absolute 
clearness. This is the reason why they 
are so admired by Francisque Sarcey, 
unless we should say that Sarcey’s great 
love for clearness and his inability to feel 
any sympathy for the works which do 
not possess that merit is due, partly at 
least, to the fact that,-owing to the 
time in which his career as a critic was 
developed, he was called upon to criti- 
cise Dumas’s plays oftener than those 
of any other great dramatist. 

After all this shall we say that Dumas 
fils’s plays are perfect? By no means ; 
but we sincerely believe that they offer 
the most perfect dramatic products of 
one of the greatest qualities of the hu- 
man mind—viz., logic. The trouble is, 
that life is not always logical, and even 
that, as has been said more than once, 
it would be perfectly intolerable but 
for man’s inconsistency. But when 
logic is clothed with the eloquence of 
Olivier de Jalin, of Jacques Vignot, of 
Séverine de Birac, of Madame Aubray, 
of Thouvenin, or simply of Alexandre 
Dumas fils, when the moving power that 
underlies the argument is a desire not 
simply for success, but for the mastery 
over the minds of men, and when that 
object itself in the eyes of the author is 
only second to a passion for the true 
and the good, the product resulting 
therefrom cannot be an indifferent one, 
and it possesses that inner strength 
which carries works of art, with strong 
chances of a favourable sentence, to the 
tribunal of a remote, and therefore im- 
partial posterity. 

Adolphe Cohn. 
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KATE CARNEGIE* 


CHAPTER I. 
PANDEMONIUM. 


T was the morn- 
ing before the 
Twelfth five- 
and-twenty 
years ago, and 
nothing like 
unto Muir- 
town Station 
could have 

been found in all 

the travelling 
world. For 

Muirtown, as 

everybody 

knows, is the cen- 
tre which re- 
ceives the south 

} ern immigrants 

in autumn, and 

distributes them, 
with all their belongings of servants, 
horses, dogs, and luggage, over the 
north country from Athole to Suther- 
land. All night through trains, whose 
ordinary formation had been reinforced 
by horse boxes, carriage trucks, saloons 
and luggage vans, drawn by two en- 
gines and pushed up inclines by an- 
other, had been careering along the 
three iron trunk roads that run from 

London to the North. Four hours ago 

they had forced the border, that used to 

be more jealously guarded, and had be- 
gun to converge on their terminus. 

Passengers, awakened by the caller air 

and looking out still half asleep, miss 

the undisciplined hedgerows and many- 
shaped patches of pasture, the warm 
brick homesteads and shaded ponds. 

Square fields cultivated up to a foot of 

the stone dykes or wire fencing, the 

strong grey-stone farmhouses, the swift- 
running burns, and the never-distant 
hills, brace the mind. Local passengers 
come in with deliberation, whose austere 
faces condemn the luxurious disorder 
of night travel and challenge the de- 
fence of Arminian doctrine. A voice 

Shouts ‘‘ Carstairs Junction’’ with a 

command of the letter r, which is the 

bequest of an unconquerable past, and 
inspires one with the hope of some day 
hearing a freeborn Scot say ‘‘ Auchterar- 
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der.’’ The train runs over bleak moor- 
lands with black peat holes, through al- 
luvial straths yielding their last pickle 
of corn, between iron furnaces blazing 
strangely in the morning light, at the 
foot of historical castles on rocks that 
rise out of the fertile plains, and then, 
after a space of sudden darkness, any 
man with a soul counts the ten hours’ 
dust and heat but a slight price for the 
sight of the Scottish Rhine flowing 
deep, clear, and swift by the foot of its 
wooded hills and the ‘‘ Fair City’’ in 
the heart of her meadows. 

** Do you see the last wreath of mist 
floating off the summit of the hill, and 
the silver sheen of the river against the 
green of the woods? Quick, Dad,’’ and 
the General, accustomed to obey, stood 
up beside Kate for the brief glimpse be- 
tween the tunnel and a prison. Yet 
they had seen the snows of the Hima- 
layas, and the great river that runs 
through the plains of India. But it is 
so with Scottish folk that they may 
have lived opposite the Jungfrau at Mur- 
ren, and walked among the big trees of 
the Yosemite Valley, and watched the 
blood-red afterglow on the Pyramids, 
and yet will value a sunset behind the 
Cuchullin hills, and the Pass of the 
Trossachs, and the mist shot through 
with light on the sides of Ben Nevis, 
and the Tay at Dunkeld—just above 
the bridge—better guerdon for their 
eyes. 

‘* Aye, lassie’’—the other people had 
left at Stirling, and the General fell 
back upon the past—‘“‘ there’s just one 
bonnier river, and that’s the Tochty ata 
bend below the Lodge as we shall see 
it, please God, this evening.’”’ 

** Tickets,’’ broke in a voice with au- 
thority. ‘‘ This is no the station, an’ 
ye ‘ill hae to wait till the first diveesion 
o’ yir train is emptied. Kildrummie? 
Ye change, of coorse, but yir branch ’ill 
hae a lang wait the day. It ’ill be an 
awfu’ fecht wi’ the Hielant train. Muir- 
town platform ‘ill be worth seein’ ; it 
ill juist be michty,’’ and the collector 
departed, smacking his lips in prospect 
of the fray. 

*“ Upon my word,”’ said the General, 
taken aback for a moment by the easy 
manners of his countrymen, but rejoic- 


* Copyright, 1895, by John Watson. 
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ing in every new assurance of home, 
** our people are no blate. 

**Isn’t it delicious to be where char- 
acter has not been worn smooth by cen- 
turies of oppression, but where each 
man is himself? Conversation has salt 
here, and tastes in the mouth. We've 
just heard two men speak this morning, 
and each face is bitten into my memory. 
Now our turn has come,’’ and the train 
came in at last. 

Porters, averaging six feet and with 
stentorian voices, were driving back the 
mixed multitude in order to afford foot- 
hold for the new arrivals on that mar- 
vellous landing place, which served for 
all the trains which came in and all that 
went out, both north and south. One 
man tears open the door of a first with 
commanding gesture. ‘* A’ change and 
hurry up. Na, na,’’ rejecting the offer 
of a private engagement ; ‘‘ we hev.nae 
time for that trade the day. Ye maun 
cairry yir bags yersels; the dogs and 
boxes ‘ill tak us a’ oor time.’’ He un- 
locks an under compartment and drags 
out a pair of pointers, who fawn upon 
him obsequiously in gratitude for their 
release. ‘‘Doon wi’ ye,’’ as one to 


whom duty denies the ordinary cour- 


tesies of life, and he fastens them to the 
base of an iron’ pillar. Deserted imme- 
diately by their deliverer, the pointers 
make overtures to two elderly ladies, 
standing bewildered in the crush, to be 
repulsed with umbrellas, and then sit 
down upon their tails indespair. Their 
forlorn condition, left friendless amid 
this babel, gets upon their nerves, and 
after a slight rehearsal, just to make 
certain of the tune, they lift up their 
voices in melodious concert, to the scan- 
dal of the two females, who cannot es- 
cape the neighbourhood, and regard the 
pointers with horror. Distant friends, 
also in bonds and distress of mind, feel 
comforted and join cheerfully, while a 
large black retriever, who had foolishly 
attempted to obstruct a luggage barrow 
with his tail, breaks in with a high solo. 
Two collies, their tempers irritated by 
obstacles as they followed their masters, 
who had been taking their morning in 
the second-class refreshment room, fall 
out by the way, and obtain as by magic 
a clear space in which to settle details ; 
while a fox-terrier, escaping from his 
anxious mistress, has mounted a pile of 
boxes and gives a general challenge. 
Porters fling open packed luggage 
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vans with a swing, setting free a cata- 
ract of portmanteaus, boxes, hampers, 
baskets, which pours across the plat- 
form for yards, led by a frolicsome black 
leather valise, whose anxious owner has 
fought her adventurous way to the van 
for the purpose of explaining to a phleg- 
matic Scot that he would know it by a 
broken strap, and must lift it out gen- 
tly, for it contained breakables. 

‘‘It can gang itsel, that ane,’’ as the 
afflicted woman followed its reckless 
progress with a wail. ‘‘Sall, if they 
were a’ as clever on their feet as yon 
box there wud be less tribble,’’ and 
with two assistants he fell upon the con- 
gested mass within. They perform 
prodigies of strength, handling huge 
trunks that ought to have filled some 
woman with repentance as if they were 
Gladstone bags, and light weights as if 
they were paper parcels. With uner- 
ring scent they detect the latest label 
among the remains of past history, and 
the air resounds with ‘‘ Hielant train,’’ 
‘** Aiberdeen fast,’’ ‘* Aiberdeen slow,”’ 
** Muirtown’’—this with indifference— 
and at a time ‘‘ Dunleith,’’ and once 
‘**Kildrummie,” with much contempt. 
By this time stacks of baggage of vary- 
ing size have been erected, the largest 
of which is a pyramid in shape, witha 
very uncertain apex. 

Male passengers—heads of families 
and new to Muirtown—hover anxiously 
round the outskirts, and goaded on by 
female commands, rush into the heart 
of the fray for the purpose of claiming 
a piece of luggage, which turns out to 
be some other person’s, and retire hastily 
after a fair-sized portmanteau descends 
on their toes, and the sharp edge of a 
trunk takes them in the small of the 
back. Footmen with gloves and supe- 
rior airs make gentlemanly efforts to 
collect the family luggage, and are re- 
warded by having some hopelessly vul- 
gar tin boxes, heavily roped, deposited 
among its initialled glory. One elderly 
female who had been wise to choose 
some other day to revisit her native 
town, discovers her basket flung up 
against a pillar, like wreckage from a 
storm, and settles herself down upon it 
with a sigh of relief. She remains un- 
moved amid the turmoil, save when a 
passing gun-case tips her bonnet to one 
side, giving her a very rakish air, and a 
good-natured retriever on a neighbour- 
ing box is so much taken with her ap- 
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pearance that he offers her a friendly 
caress. Restless people—who remem- 
ber that their train ought to have left 
half an hour ago, and cannot realise 
that all bonds are loosed on the elev- 
enth—fasten on any man in a uniform, 
and suffer many rebuffs. 

**There’s nae use asking me,’’ an- 
swers a guard, coming off duty and 
pushing his way through the crowd as 
one accustomed to such spectacles ; 
‘*a’m juist in frae Carlisle ; get haud o’ 
a porter.’ 

“* Cupar Angus ?’’—this from the por- 
ter—‘‘ that’s the Aiberdeen slow; it’s 
no made up yet, and little chance o’t 
till the express an’ the Hielant be aff. 
Whar’ ill it start frae ?’’ breaking away ; 
“*forrit, a’ tell ye, forrit.’’ 

Fathers of families, left on guard and 
misled by a sudden movement “ forrit,’’ 
rush to the waiting-room and bring out, 
for the third time, the whole expedition, 
to escort them back again with shame. 
Barrows with towering piles of luggage 
are pushed through the human mass by 
two porters, who allow their engine to 
make its own way with much confi- 
dence, condescending only at a time to 
shout, ‘* A’ say, hey, oot o’ there,’’ and 
treating any testy complaint with the 
silent contempt of a drayman for a cos- 
termonger. Ond hands, having fed at 
their leisure in callous indifference to 
all alarms, lounge about in great con- 
tent, and a group of sheep farmers, hav- 
ing endeavoured in vain, after one tast- 
ing, to settle the merits of a new sheep 
dip, take a glance in the “ Hielant’’ 
quarter, and adjourn the conference 
once more to the refreshment-room. 
Groups of sportsmen discuss the pros- 
pects of to-morrow in detail, and tell 
stories of ancient twelfths, while chief- 
tains from London, in full Highland 
dress, are painfully conscious of the 
whiteness of their legs. A handful of 
preposterous people who persist in going 
south when the world has its face north- 
wards, threaten to complain to head- 
quarters if they are not sent away, and 
an Official with a loud voice and a subtle 
gift of humour intimates that a train is 
about to leave for Dundee. 

During this time wonderful manceu- 
vres have been executed on the lines of 
rail opposite the platform. Traius have 
left with all the air of a departure and 
disappeared round a curve outside the 
Station, only to return in fragments. 
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Half-a-dozen carriages pass without an 
engine, as if they had started on their 
own account, break vans that one saw 
presiding over expresses stand forsaken, 
a long procession of horse boxes rattles 
through, and a saloon carriage, with 
people, is so much in evidence that the 
name of an English Duke is freely men- 
tioned, and every new passage relieves 
the tedium of the waiting. 

Out of all this confusion trains begin 
to grow and take shape, and one, with 
green carriages, looks so complete that 
a rumour spreads that the Hielant train 
has been made up and may af ear any 
minute in its place. The sunsh.ine beat- 
ing through the glass roof, the heat of 
travel, the dust of the station, the mov- 
ing carriages with their various colours, 
the shouts of railway officials, the re- 
curring panics of fussy passengers, be- 
gin to affect the nerves. Conversation 
becomes broken, porters are beset on 
every side with questions they cannot 
answer, rushes are made on any empty 
carriages within reach, a child is knocked 
down and cries. 

Over all this excitement and confu- 
sion one man is presiding, untiring, 
forceful, ubiquitous—a sturdy man, 
somewhere about five feet ten, whose 
lungs are brass and nerves fine steel 
wire. He is dressed, as to his body, in 
brown corduroy trousers, a blue jacket 
and waistcoat with shining brass but- 
tons, a grey flannel shirt, and a silver- 
braided cap, which, as time passes, he 
thrusts farther back on his head till its 
peak stands at last almost erect, a crest 
seen high above the conflict. As to 
the soul of him, this man is clothed 
with resolution, courage, authority, and 
an infectious enthusiasm. He is the 
brain and will of the whole organism, 
its driving power. Drivers lean out of 
their engines, one hand on the steam 
throttle, their eyes fixed on this man ; 
if he waved his hands, trains move; if 
he held them up, trains halt. Strings 
of carriages out in the open are carry- 
ing out his plans, and the porters toil 
like maniacs to meet his commands. 
Piles of luggage disappear as he directs 
the attack, and his scouts capture iso- 
lated boxes hidden among the people. 
Every horse box has a place in his mem- 
ory, and he has calculated how many 
carriages would clear the north traffic ; 
he carries the destination of families in 
his head, and has made arrangements 
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for their comfort. ‘‘ Soon ready now, 

sir,’’ as he passed swiftly down to re- 

ceive the last southerner, ‘‘ and a sec- 

ond compartment reserved for you,’’ 

till people watched for him, and the 

sound of his voice, ‘‘forrit wi’ the 

Hielant luggage,’’ inspired bewildered 

tourists with confidence, and became an 

argument for Providence. There is a 

general movement towards the northern 

end of the station ; five barrows, whose 

luggage swings dangerously and has to 

be held on, pass in procession ; dogs 

are collected and trailed along in bun- 

dles ; families pick up their bags and 

press after their luggage, cheered to 

recognise a familiar piece peeping out 

from strange goods ; a bell is rung with 

insistence. The Aberdeen express 

leaves—its passengers regarding the 

platform with pity—and the guard of 

the last van slamming his door in tri- 

umph. The great man concentrates his 

forces with a wave of his hand for the 

tour de force of the year, the despatch of 
the Hielant train. 

The southern end of the platform is 

now deserted—the 

London express de- 

parted half an hour 

ago with thirteen 

passengers, very 

crestfallen and en- 

vious—and across 

the open centre 

porters hustle bar- 

rows at headlong 

speed, with neg- 

lected pieces of 

luggage. Along 

the edge of the 

Highland platform 

there stretches a 

solid mass of life, 

close-packed, mo- 

tionless, silent, 

composed of tour- 

ists, dogs, families, 

lords, dogs, sheep 

farmers, keepers, 

clericals, dogs, 
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footmen, commercials, ladies’ maids, 
grooms, dogs, waiting for the empty train 
that, after deploying hither and thither, 
picking up some trifle, a horse box ora 
duke’s saloon, at every new raid, is now 
backing slowly in for its freight. The 
expectant crowd has ceased from con- 
versation, sporting or otherwise; re- 
spectable elderly gentlemen brace them- 
selves for the scramble, and examine 
their nearest neighbours suspiciously ; 
heads of families gather their belong- 
ings round them by signs and explain 
in a whisper how to act; one female 
tourist—of a certain age and severe 
aspect—refreshes her memory as to the 
best window for the view of Killiecran- 
kie. The luggage has been piled in 
huge masses at each end of the siding ; 
the porters rest themselves against it, 
taking off their caps, and wiping their 
foreheads with handkerchiefs of many 
colours and uses. It is the stillness be- 
fore the last charge ; beyond the outer- 
most luggage an arm is seen waving, 
and the long coil of carriages begins to 
twist into the station. 

People who know their ancient Muir- 
town well, and have taken part in this 
day of days, will remember a harbour 
of refuge beside the bookstall, protected 
by the buffers of the Highland siding 
on one side and a breakwater of luggage 
on the other, and persons within this 
shelter could see the storming of the 
train to great advantage. Carmichael, 
the young Free Kirk minister of Drum- 
tochty, who had been tasting the civili- 
sation of Muirtown overnight and was 
waiting for the Dunleith train, leant 
against the back of the bookstall, watch- 
ing the scene with frank, boyish inter- 
est. Rather under six feet in height, 
he passed for more, because he stood so 
straight and looked so slim, for his 
limbs were as slender as a woman’s, 
while women (in Muirtown) had envied 
his hands and feet. But in chest meas- 
ure he was only two inches behind Saun- 
ders Baxter, the grieve of Drumsheugh, 
who was the standard of manhood by 
whom all others were tried and (mostly) 
condemned in Drumtochty. Chancing 
to come upon Saunders putting the 
stone one day with the bothy lads, Car- 
michael had taken his turn, with the re- 
sult that his stone lay foremost in the 
final heat by an inch exactly. MacLure 
saw them kneeling together to measure, 
the Free Kirk minister and the plough- 
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men all in a bunch, and went on his 
way rejoicing to tell the Free Kirk folk 
tat their new minister was a man of 
his hands. His hair was fair, just 
touched with gold, and he wore it rather 
long, so that in the excitement of preach- 
ing a lock sometimes fell down on his 
forehead, which he would throw back 
with a toss of his head—a gesture Mrs. 
Macfadyen, our critic, thought very tak- 
ing. His dark blue eyes used to enlarge 
with passion in the Sacrament and grow 
so tender, the healthy tan disappeared 
and left his cheeks so white, that the 
mothers were terrified lest he should 
die early, and sent offerings of cream 
on Monday morning. For though his 
name was Carmichael, he had Celtic 
blood in him, and was full of all kinds 
of emotion, but mostly those that were 
brave and pure and true. He had done 
well at the University, and was inclined 
to be philosophical, for he knew little 
of himself and nothing of the world. 
There were times when he allowed him- 
self to be supercilious and sarcastic ; 
but it was not for an occasional jingle 
of cleverness the people loved him, or, 
for that matter, any other man. It was 
his humanity that won their hearts, and 
this he had partly from his mother, 
partly from his training. Through a 
kind providence and his mother’s coun- 
tryness, he had been brought up among 
animals—birds, mice, dormice, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, dogs, cattle, horses, till 
he knew all their ways, and loved God’s 
creatures as did St. Francis d’Assisi, to 
whom every creature of God was dear, 
from Sister Swallow to Brother Wolf. 
So he learned, as he grew older, to love 
men and women and little children, even 
although they might be ugly, or stupid, 
or bad-tempered, or even wicked, and 
this sympathy cleansed away many a 
little fault of pride and self-conceit and 
impatience and hot temper, and in the 
end of the days made a man of John 
Carmichael. The dumb animals had 
an instinct about this young fellow, and 
would make overtures to him that were 
a certificate for any situation requiring 
character. Horses by the wayside 
neighed at his approach, and stretched 
out their velvet muzzles to be stroked. 
Dogs insisted upon sitting on his knees, 
unless quite prevented by their size, and 
then they put their paws on his chest. 
Hillocks was utterly scandalised by his 
collie’s familiarity with the minister, 
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and brought him to his senses by the 
application of a boot, but Carmichael 
waived all apologies. ‘‘ Rover and I 
made friends two days ago on the road, 
and my clothes will take no injury.’’ 
And indeed they could not, for Car- 
michael, except on Sundays and at fu- 
nerals, wore a soft hat and suit of 
threadbare tweeds, on which a micro- 
scopist could have found traces of a 
peat bog, moss off dykes, the scale of a 
trout, and a tiny bit of heather. 

His usual fortune befell him that day 
in Muirtown Station, for two retrievers, 
worming their way through the lug- 
gage, reached him, and made known 
their wants. 

‘* Thirsty? I believe you. All the 
way from England, and heat enough to 
roast you alive. I’ve got no dish, else 
I’d soon get water. 

‘‘Inverness? Poor chaps, that’s too 
far to go with your tongues like a lime- 
kiln. Down, good dogs; I'll be back 
in a minute.’’ 

You can have no idea, unless you 
have tried it, how much water a soft 
clerical hat can hold—if you turn up the 
edges and bash down the inside with 
your fist, and fill the space up to the 
brim. But it is difficult to convey such 
a vessel with undiminished content 
through a crowd, and altogether im- 
possible to lift one’s eyes. Carmichael 
was therefore quite unconscious that 
two new-comers to the shelter were 
watching him with keen delight as he 
came in bareheaded, flushed, trium- 
phant—amid howls of welcome—and 
knelt down to hold the cup till—drink- 
ing time about in strict honour—the re- 
trievers had reached the maker’s name. 

‘* Do you think they would like a bis- 
cuit ?’" said a clear, sweety low voice, 
with an accent of pride and just a fla- 
vour of amusement in its tone. Car- 
michael rose in much embarrassment, 
and was quite confounded. 

They were standing together—father 
and daughter, evidently—and there was 
no manner of doubt about him. A 
spare man, without an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, straight as a rod, and hav- 
ing an air of command, with keen grey 
eyes, close-cropped hair turning white, 
a clean-shaven face except where a 
heavy moustache covered a firm-set 
mouth—one recognised in him a retired 
army man of rank, a colonel at least, it 
might be a general ; and the bronze on 
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his face suggested long Indian service. 
But he might have been dressed in Rob 
Roy tartan, or been a naval officer in 
full uniform, for all Carmichael knew. 
A hundred thousand faces pass before 
your eyes and are forgotten, mere physi- 
cal impressions ; you see one, and it is 
in your heart for ever, as you saw it the 
first time. Wavy black hair, a low, 
straight forehead, hazel eyes with long 
eyelashes, a perfectly-shaped Grecian 
nose, a strong mouth, whose upper lip 
had a curve of softness, a clear-cut chin 
with one dimple, small ears set high in 
the head, and a rich creamy complexion 
—that was what flashed upon Car- 
michael as he turned from the retrievers. 
He was a man so unobservant of women 
that he could not have described a wom- 
an’s dress to save his life or any other 
person’s ; and now that he is married— 
he is a middle-aged man now and threat- 
ened with stoutness—it is his wife’s re- 
proach that he does not know when she 
wears her new spring bonnet for the 
first time. Yet he took in this young 
woman’s dress, from the smart hat, 
with a white bird’s wing on the side, 
and the close-fitting tailor-made jacket, 
to the small, well-gloved hand in dog- 
skin, the grey tweed skirt, and one shoe, 
with a tip on it, that peeped out below 
her frock. Critics might have hinted 
that her shoulders were too square, and 
that her figure wanted somewhat in 
softness of outline; but it seemed to 
Carmichael that he had never seen so 
winsome or high-bred a woman; and 
so it has also seemed to many who have 
gone farther afield in the world than 
the young minister of Drumtochty. 
Carmichael was at that_age when a 
man prides himself on dressing and 
thinking as he pleases, and had quite 
scandalised a Muirtown elder—a stout 
gentleman, who had come out in ’43, 
and could with difficulty be weaned 
from Dr. Chalmers—by making his ap- 
pearance on the preceding evening in 
amazing tweeds and a grey flannel shirt. 
He explained casually that for a fifteen- 
mile walk flannels were absolutely nec- 
essary, and that he was rather pleased 
to find that he had come from door to 
door in four hours and two minutes ex- 
actly. His host was at a loss for words, 
because he was comparing this uncon- 
ventional youth with the fathers, who 
wore large white stocks and ambled 
along at about two and a half miles an 
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hour, clearing their throats also in a 
very impressive way, and seasoning the 
principles of the Free Kirk with snuff 
of an excellent fragrance. It was hard 
even for the most generous charity to 
identify the spirit of the Disruption in 
such a figure, and the good elder grew 
so proper and so didactic that Car- 
michael went from bad to worse. 

** Well, you would find the congrega- 
tion in excellent order. The Professor 
was a most painstaking man, though re- 
tiring in disposition, and his sermons 
were thoroughly solid and edifying. 
They were possibly just a little above 
the heads of Drumtochty, but I always 
enjoyed Mr. Cunningham myself,’’ nod- 
ding his head as one who understood all 
mysteries. 

**Did you ever happen to hear the 
advice Jamie Soutar gave the deputa- 
tion from Muirtown when they came up 
to see whether Cunningham would be 
fit for the North Kirk, where two Bailies 
stand at the plate every day, and the 
Provost did not think himself good 
enough to be an elder ?’’ for Carmichael 
was full of wickedness that day, and 
earning a judgment. 

His host indicated that the deputation 
had given in a very full and satisfactory 
report—he was, in fact, on the Session 
of the North himself—but that no refer 
ence had been made to Jamie. 

** Well, you must know,”’ and Car- 
michael laid himself out for narration, 
“*the people were harassed with raids 
from the Lowlands during Cunning- 
ham’s time, and did their best in self- 
defence. Spying makes men cunning, 
and it was wonderful how many subter- 
fuges the deputations used to practise. 
They would walk from Kildrummie as 
if they were staying in the district, and 
one retired tradesman talked about the 
crops as if he was a farmer, but it was 
a pity that he didn’t know the difference 
between the cereals. 

““* Yon man that wes up aifter yir 
minister, Elspeth,’ Hillocks said to Mrs. 
Macfadyen, ‘hesna hed muckle money 
spent on his eddication. ‘‘A graund 
field o’ barley,’’ he says, and as sure as 
a’m stannin’ here, it wes the haugh field 
o’ aits.’ 

*** He’s frae Glagie,’ was all Elspeth 
answered, ‘and by next Friday we ’ill 
hae his name an’ kirk. He said he wes 
up for a walk an’ juist dropped in, the 
wratch.’ Some drove from Muirtown, 
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giving out that they were English tour- 
ists, speaking with a fine East Coast ac- 
cent, and were rebuked by Lachlan 
Campbell for breaking the Sabbath. 
Your men put up their trap at the last 
farm in Netheraird—which always has 
grudged Drumtochty its ministers and 
borne their removal with resignation— 
and came up in pairs, who pretended 
they did not know one another. 

‘** Jamie was hearing the Professor’s 
last lecture on Justification, and our 
people asked him to take charge of the 
strangers. He found out the town 
from their hats, and escorted them to 
the boundaries of the parish, assisting 
their confidences till one of your men— 
I think it was the Provost—aduinitted 
that it had taken them all their time to 
follow the sermon. 

‘** A’m astonished at ye,’ said Jamie, 
for the Netheraird man let it out ; ‘ yon 
wes a sermon for young fouk, juist milk, 
ye ken, tae the ordinar’ discoorses. 
Surely,’ as if the thought had just struck 
him, * ye werena thinkin’ o’ callin’ Mais- 
ter Cunningham tae Muirtown. 

‘** Edinboorgh, noo; that micht dae 
gin the feck o’ the members be profes- 
sors, but Muirtown wud be clean havers. 
There’s times when the Drumtochty 
fouk themsels canna understand the 
cratur, he’s that deep. As for Muir- 
town ’’—here Jamie allowed himself a 
brief rest of enjoyment ; ‘ but ye’ve hed 
a fine drive, tae sae naethin’ o’ the 
traivel.’ ”’ 

Then, having begun, Carmichael re- 
tailed so many of Jamie’s most wicked 
sayings, and so exalted the Glen as a 
place ‘‘ where you can go up one side 
and down the other with your dogs, 
and every second man you meet will 
give you something to remember,”’ that 
the city dignitary doubted afterwards 
to his wife ‘‘ whether this young man 
was . . . quite what we have been ac- 
customed to in a Free Church minis- 
ter.’’ Carmichael ought to have had 
repentances for shocking a worthy man, 
but instead thereof laughed in his room 
and slept soundly, not knowing that he 
would be humbled in the dust by mid- 
day to-morrow. 

It seemed to him on the platform as if 
an hour passed while he, who had played 
a city father, stood, clothed with shame, 
before this commanding young woman. 
Had she ever looked upon a more ab- 
ject wretch? and Carmichael photo- 


graphed himself with merciless accu- 
racy, from his hair that he had not 
thrown back to an impress of dust 
which one knee had taken from the 
platform, and he registered a resolution 
that he would never be again boastfully 
indifferent to the loss of a button on his 
coat. She stooped and fed the dogs 
who did her homage, and he marked 
that her profile was even finer—more 
delicate, more perfect, more bewitching 
than her front face; but he still stood 
holding his shapeless hat in his hand, 
and for the first time in his life had no 
words to say. 

** They are very polite dogs,’’ and 
Miss Carnegie gave Carmichael one 
more chance ; ‘‘ they make as much of 
a biscuit as if it were a feast ; but I do 
think dogs have such excellent manners, 
they are always so un-self-conscious.’’ 

“‘I wish I were a dog,’’ said Car- 
michael, with much solemnity, and after- 
wards was filled with thankfulness that 
the baggage behind gave way, and that 
an exasperated porter was able to ex- 
press his mind freely. 

** Dinna try tae lift that box for ony 
sake, man. Sall, ye’re no feared,” as 
Carmichael, thirsting for action, swung 
it up unaided ; and then, catching sight 
of the wisp of white, ‘‘ A’ didna see ye 
were a minister, an’ the word cam oot 
sudden,” 

‘You would find it a help to say 
Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Durham,’’ and with a 
smile to Carmichael, still bare-headed 
and now redder than ever, Miss Car- 
negie went along the platform to see 
the Hielant train depart. It was worth 
waiting for the two minutes’ scrimmage, 
and to hear the great man say, as he 
took off his cap with deliberation and 
wiped his brow, ‘‘ That’s anither year 
ower; some o’ you lads see tae that 
Dunleith train.’”’ There was a day 
when Carmichael would have enjoyed 
the scene to the full, but now he had 
eyes for nothing but that tall, slim fig- 
ure and the white bird’s wing. 

When they disappeared into the Dun- 
leith train, Carmichael had a wild idea 
of entering the same compartment, and 
in the end had to be pushed into the 
last second by the guard, who knew 
most of his regular people and every 
one of the Drumtochty men. He was 
so much éngaged with his own thoughts 
that he gave two English tourists to 
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understand that Lord Kilspindie’s cas- 
tle, standing amid its woods on the 
bank of the Tay, was a recently erected 
dye work, and that as the train turned 
off the North trunk line they might at 
any moment enter the pass of Killie- 
crankie. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE last 
stage now, 
Kit ; in less 
than two 
hours we 
"ill see 
Tochty 
woods. 
The very 
thought makes 
me aboy again, 
and it seems 
yesterday that 
I kissed your 
mother on the 
door-stepof the 
old lodge and 
went off to the 
Crimean war. 
‘*That’s 
Muirtown Castle over there in the 
wood—a grand place in its way, but 
nothing to our home, lassie. Kilspin- 
die—he was Viscount Hay then 
joined me at Muirtown, and we fought 
through the weary winter. He left the 
army after the war, with lots of honour. 
A good fellow was Hay, both in the 
trenches and the mess-room. 

*‘T’ve never seen him-since, and I 
daresay he’s forgotten a battered old 
Indian. Besides, he’s the big swell in 
this district, and I’m only a poor Hielant 
laird, with a wood and a tumble-down 
house and a couple of farms.”’ 

** You are also a shameless hypocrite 
and deceiver, for you believe that the 
Carnegies are as old as the Hays, and 
you know that, though you have only 
two farms, you have twelve medals and 
seven wounds. What does money mat- 
ter? it simply makes people vulgar.”’ 

“ Nonsense, lassie ; if a Carnegie runs 
down money, it’s because he has got 
none and wishes he had. If you and I 
had only had a few hundreds a year 
over the pay to rattle in our pockets, 
we should have lots of little pleasures, 
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and you might have lived in England, 
with all sorts of variety and comfort, 
instead of wandering about India with 
a gang of stupid old chaps who have 
been so busy fighting that they never 
had time to read a book.’’ 

‘*You mean like yourself, dad, and 
V. C. and Colonel Kinloch? Where 
could a girl have found finer company 
than with my Knights of King Arthur? 
And do you dare to insinuate that I 
could have been content away from the 
regiment, that made me their daughter 
after mother died, and the army ? 

‘* Pleasure !’’ and Kate’s cheek flush- 
ed. ‘I’ve had it sinceI was a little tot 
and could remember anything—the bu- 
gles sounding reveille in the clear air, 
and the sergeants drilling the new drafts 
in the morning, and the regiment com 
ing out with the band before and you 
at its head, and hearing ‘God save the 
Queen ' at a review, and seeing the com- 
panies passing like one man before the 
General. 

‘** Don’t you think that’s better than 
tea-drinking, and gossiping, and sew- 
ing meetings, and going for walks in 
some stupid little hole of a country 
town? Oh, you wicked, aggravating 
dad. Now, what more will money do ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the General, with much 
gravity, ‘‘if you were even a moderate 
heiress there is no saying but that we 
might pick up a presentable husband 
for you among the lairds. As it is, I 
fancy a country minister is all you could 
expect. 

“Don’t . 


. my ears will come off 
some day; one was loosened by a cut 


in the Mutiny. No, I'll never do the 
like again. But some day you will 
marry, all the same,’’ and Kate’s father 
rubbed his ears. 

‘** No, I’m not going to leave you, for 
nobody else could ever make a curry to 
please ;.and if I do, it will not be a Scotch 
minister—horrid, bigoted wretches, V.C. 
says. Am I like a minister’s wife, to 
address mothers’ meetings and write 
out sermons? By the way, is there a 
kirk at Drumtochty, or will you read 
prayers to Janet and Donald and me?”’ 

** When I was a lad there was just one 
minister in Drumtochty, Dr. Davidson, 
a splendid specimen of the old school, 
who, on great occasions, wore gaiters 
and a frill with a diamond in the cen- 
tre ; he carried a gold-headed stick, and 
took snuff out of a presentation box. 
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‘‘His son Sandie was my age to a 
year, and many a ploy we had together ; 
there was the jackdaw's nest in the ivy 
on the old tower we harried together,”’ 
and the General could only indicate the 
delightful risk of the exploit. ‘* My 
father and the Doctor were pacing the 
avenue at the time, and caught sight of 
us against the sky. ‘It's your rascal 
and mine, Laird,’ we heard the minister 
say, and they waited till we got down, 
and then each did his duty by his own 
for trying to break his neck ; but they 
were secretly proud of the exploit, 
for I caught my father showing old 
Lord Kilspindie the spot, and next 
time Hay was up he tried to reach 
the place, and stuck where the wall 
hangs over. I'll point out the hole 
this evening ; you can see it from 
the other side of the den quite plain. 

‘“Sandie went to the church— 
I wish every parson were asstraight 
—and Kilspindie appointed him to 
succeed the old gentleman, and 
when I saw him 
in his study last 
month, it seem- 
ed as if his fa- 
ther stood be- 
fore you, except 
the breeches 
and the frill, 
but Sandie has 
a marvellous 


stock; what 
havers I'm 
deivin’ you 


with, lassie.’’ 

“tell me 
about Sandie 
this minute— 
did he remem- 
ber the raiding 
of the jack- 
daws ?”’ 

‘** He did,”’ cried the General in great 
spirits ; ‘‘ he just looked at me for an 
instant—no one knew of my visit—and 
then he gripped my hands, and do you 
know, Kit, he was . . . well, and there 
was a lump in my throat too; it would 
be about forty years, for one reason and 
another, since we met.”’ 

‘* What did he say? the very words, 
dad,’’ and Kate held up her finger in 
command. 

‘*** Jack, old man, is this really you ?" 
—he held me at arm’s length—‘ man, 
div ye mind the jackdaw’s nest?’ ”’ 
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‘Did he? And he’s to be our padre. 
I know I'll love him at once. Go on, 
everything, for you’ve never told me 
anything about Drumtochty.”’ 

** We had a glorious time going over 
old times. We fished up every trout 
again, and we shot our first day on the 
moor again with Peter Stewart, Kil- 
spindie’s head keeper, as fine an old 
Highlander as ever lived. Stewart said 
in the evening, ‘ You’re a pair of prave 
boys, as becometh your fathers’ sons,’ 
and Sandie gave him two and fourpence 
he had scraped 
for a tip, but I 


knew better 
than to refuse 
our offerings, 
though he 
j never saw less 
ji, than gold or 
’,, motes from the 
men that shot 
at the lodge, 
and Sandie re- 
membered how 
he touched his 
Highland bonnet and 
said, ‘I will be much 
obliged to you both ; and 
you will be coming to the 
moor another day, for I 
hef his lordship’s orders.’ 

‘* Boys are queer ani- 
mals, lassie; we were 
prouder that Peter ac- 
cepted our poor little tip 
than about the muirfowl 
we shot, though I had 
three brace and Sandie 
four. Highlanders are all 
gentlemen by birth, and be sure of this, 
Kit, it’s only that breed which can man- 
age boys and soldiers. But where am I 
now ?”’ 

** With Sandie—I beg his reverence’s 
pardon—with the Rev. the padre of 
Drumtochty,’’ and Kate went over and 
sat down beside the General to antici- 
pate any rebellion, for it was a joy to 
see the warrior turning into a boy be- 
fore hereyes. ‘* Well?’’ 

“* We had a royal dinner, as it seemed 
tome. Sandie has a couple of servants, 
man and wife, who rule him with a rod 


ll had only one 
VY. % ,4il4s and _ eleven- 
Wii i, pence—we 
LipN ry * were both kept 
<4 bare. But he 
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of iron, but I would forgive that for the 
cooking and the loyalty. After dinner 
he disappeared with a look of mystery, 
and came back with a cobwebbed bottle 
of the old shape, short and bunchy, 
which he carried as if it were a baby. 

‘** Just two bottles of my father’s 
port left; we ‘ill have one to-day to 
welcome you back, and we ’ill keep the 
other to celebrate your daughter’s mar- 
riage.’ He had one sister, younger by 
ten years, and her death nearly broke 
his heart. It struck me from something 
he said that his love is with her; at any 
rate, he has never married. Sandie has 
just one fault—he would not touch a 
cheroot ; but he snuffs handsomely out 
of his father’s box. 

““Of course, I can't say anything 
about his preaching, but it’s bound to 
be sensible stuff."’ 

‘* Bother the sermons; he’s an old 
dear himself, and I know we shall be 
great friends. We ‘ill flirt together, 
and you will not have one word to say, 
so make up your mind to submit."’ 

** We shall have good days in.the old 
place, lassie; but you know we are 
poor, and must live quietly. What I 


have planned is a couple of handy women 


or so in the house with Donald. Janet 
is going to live at the gate where she 
was brought up, but she will look after 
you well, and we ‘ill always have a bed 
and a glass of wine fora friend. Then 
you can have a run up to London and 
get your things, Kit,’’ and the General 
looked wistfully at his daughter, as one 
who would have given her a kingdom. 

‘*Do you think your girl cares so 
much about luxuries and dresses? Of 
course I like to look well—every woman 
does, and if she pretends otherwise she's 
a hypocrite ; but money just serves to 
make some women hideous. It is 
enough for me to have you all to myself 
up in your old home, and to see you en- 
joying the rest you have earned. We 
‘ill be as happy as two lovers, dad,”’ 
and Kate threw an arm round her fa- 
ther’s neck and kissed him. 

**We have to change here,*’ as the 
train began to slow, ‘‘and prepare to 
see the most remarkable railway in the 
empire, and a guard to correspond.”’ 
And then it came upon them, the first 
sight that made a Drumtochty man’s 
heart warm, and assured him that he 
was nearing home. 

An engine on a reduced scale, that 
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had once served in the local goods de- 
partment of a big station, and then, hav- 
ing grown old and asthmatic, was trans- 
ferred on half-pay, as it were, to the 
Kildrummie branch, where it puffed be- 
tween the junction and the terminus 
half a dozen times a day, with two car- 
riages and an occasional coal truck. 
Times there were when wood was ex- 
ported from Kildrummie, and then the 
train was taken in detachments, and it 
was a pleasant legend that, one market 
day, when Drumtochty was down in 
force, the engine stuck, and Drums- 
heugh invited the Glen to get out and 
push. The two carriages were quite 
distinguished in construction, and had 
seen better days. One consisted of a 
single first-class compartment in the 
centre, with a bulge of an imposing ap- 
pearance, supported on either side by 
two seconds. As no native ever trav- 
elled second, one compartment had been 
employed as a reserve to the luggage 
van, so that Drumtochty might have a 
convenient place of deposit for calves, 
but the other was jealously reserved by 
Peter Bruce for strangers with second- 
class tickets, that his branch might not 
be put to confusion. The other car- 
riage was three-fourths third class and 
one-fourth luggage, and did the real 
work ; on its steps Peter stood and dis- 
pensed wisdom, between the junction 
and Kildrummie. 

But neither the carriage nor the en- 
gine could have made history without 
the guard, beside whom the guards of 
the main line—even of the expresses 
that ran to London—were as nothing— 
fribbles and weaklings. For the guard 
of the Kildrummie branch was absolute 
ruler, lording over man and beast with- 
out appeal, and treating the Kildrum- 
mie stationmaster as a federated power. 
Peter was a short man of great breadth, 
like unto the cutting of an oak-tree, 
with a penetrating grey eye, an immov- 
able countenance, and bushy whiskers. 
It was understood that when the line 
was opened, and the directors were 
about to fill up the post of guard from 
a number of candidates qualified by 
long experience on various lines, Peter, 
who had been simply wasting his time 
driving a carrier’s cart, came in, and 
sitting down opposite the board—two 
lairds and a farmer—looked straight be- 
fore him without making any applica- 
tion. It was felt by all in an instant 
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that only one course was open, in the 
eternal fitness of things. Experience 
was well enough, but special creation 
was better, and Peter was immediately 
appointed, his name being asked by the 
chairman afterwards as a formality. 
From the beginning he took up a mas- 
terful position, receiving his cargo at 
the junction and discharging it at the 
station with a 
power that even 
Drumtochty did 
not resist, and a 
knowledge of in- 


dividuals that 
was almost com- 
prehensive. It is 


true that, boast- 
ing one Friday 
evening concern- 
ing the ‘* crood- 
ed"’ state of the 
train, he admitted 
with reluctance 
that ‘“‘there’s a 
stranger in the 
second I canna 
mak oot,’ but it 
was understood 
that he solved the 
problem _ before 
the man got his 
luggage at Kil- 
drummie. 

Perhaps Peter's 
most famous 
achievement was 
his demolition of 
a south country 
bagman, who had 
made himself un- 
pleasant, and the 
story was much 
tasted by our 
guard’s admirers. 
This self-impor- 
tant and vivacious 
gentleman, seat- 
ed in the first, was 
watching Peter's 
leisurely movements on the Kildrummie 
platform with much impatience, and 
lost all self-control on Peter going out- 
side to examine the road for any distant 
passenger. 

““ Look here, guard, this train ought 
to have left five minutes ago, and I give 
you notice that if we miss our connec- 
tion I'll hold your company responsi- 
ble.”’ 


PETER WAS STANDING IN 
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At the sound of this foreign voice with 
its indecent clamour, Peter returned and 
took up his position opposite the speak- 
er, while the staff and the whole body 
of passengers—four Kildrummie and 
three Drumtochty, quite sufficient for 
the situation—waited the issue. Not 
one word did Peter deign to reply, but 
he fixed the irate traveller with a gaze 
so searching, so 
awful, so irresist- 
ible, that the poor 
man fell back into 
his seat and pre- 
tended to look 
out at the oppo- 
site window. 
After a pause of 
thirty seconds, 
Peter turned to 
the engine-driver. 


“They're a’ 
here noo, an’ 
there’s nae use 
waitin’ langer; 
ca’ awa’, but ye 
needna_ distress 


the engine.” 

It was noticed 
that the fool- 
hardy _ traveller 
kept the full 
length of the 
junction between 
himself and Peter 
till the Dunleith 
train came in, 
while his very 
back was elo- 
quent of humilia- 
tion, and Hillocks 
offered his snuff- 
box ostentatious- 
ly to Peter, which 
that worthy ac- 
cepted as a public 
tribute of admira- 
tion. 

“‘Look, Kate, 
there he is ;’’ and 
there Peter was, standing in his favourite 
attitude, his legs wide apart and his 
thumbs in his armholes, superior, ab- 
stracted, motionless till the train stop- 
ped, when he came forward. 

*“Prood tae see ye, General, coming 
back at laist, an’ the Miss wi’ ye; it ‘ill 
no be the blame o’ the fouk up bye 
Drumtochty hes 
an idea o’ itsel’, and peety the man 


ATTITUDE, 
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"at tries tae drive them, but they’re 
couthy. 

- “This wy, an’ a'll see tae yir lug- 
gage,’’ and before Peter made for the 
Dunleith van it is said that he took off 
his cap to Kate ; but if so, this was the 
only time he had ever shown such gal- 
lantry. 

Certainly he must have been flustered 
by something, for he did not notice that 
Carmichael, overcome by shyness at the 
sight of the Carnegies in the first, had 
hid himself in the second, till he closed 
the doors ; then the Carnegies heard it 
all. 

**It’s I, Peter,’’ very quietly ; ‘‘ your 
first has passengers to-day, and... 
I’]l just sit here.”’ 

**Come oot o’ that,’’ after a moment, 
during which Peter had simply looked ; 
then the hat and the tweeds came.stum- 
bling into the first, making some sort of 
a bow and muttering an apology. 

**A’ll tak’ yir ticket, Maister Car- 
michael,’’ with severity. ‘‘ General,’’ 


suddenly relaxing, ‘‘this is the Free 
Kirk minister of yir pairish, an a’m 
jidgin’ he ‘ill no try the second again.”’ 

Carmichael lifted his head and caught 
Kate’s eye, and at the meeting of hu- 


mour they laughed aloud. Whereupon 
the General said, ‘‘ My daughter, Miss 
Carnegie,’’ and they became so friendly 
before they reached Kildrummie that 
Carmichael forgot his disgraceful ap- 
pearance, and when the General offered 
him a lift up, simply clutched at the op- 
portunity. 

The trap was a four-wheeled dog-cart. 
Kate drove, with her father by her side 
and Carmichael behind, but he found it 
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necessary to turn round to give infor- 
mation of names and places, and he so 
managed that he could catch Kate’s 
profile half the time. 

When he got down at the foot of the 
hill by Hillocks’ farm, to go up the near 
road, instead thereof he scrambled along 
the ridge, and looked through the trees 
as the carriage passed below, and did 
not escape. 

** What’s he glowerin’ at doon there ?”’ 
Hillocks enquired of Jamie Soutar, to 
whom he was giving some directions 
about a dyke, and Hillocks made a re- 
connoissance. ‘‘ A’ll warrant that’s the 
General and his dochter. She’sa weel- 
faured lassié-an’ speerity-lookin’.’’ 

** It cowes a’,’’ said Jamie to himself ; 
‘* the first day he ever saw her ; but it’s 
aye the way, aince an’ ever, or... 
never.”’ 

‘* What’s the Free Kirk, dad ?’’ when 
Carmichael had gone. ‘‘ Is it the same 
as the Methodists ?”’ 

‘* No, no, quite different. I’m not up 
in those things, but I’ve heard it was a 
lot of fellows who would not obey the 
laws, and so they left and made a kirk 
for themselves, where they do whatever 
they like. By the way, that was the 
young fellow we saw giving the dogs 
water at Muirtown. I rather like him ; 
but why did he look such a fool, and 
try to escape us at the junction ?”’ 

‘‘How should I know? I suppose 
because he isa. . . foolish boy. And 
now, dad, for the Lodge and Tochty 
woods.”’ 

lan Maclaren. 


(Zo be continued.) 





HAPPINESS. 


This can bring it to me— 
The farewell sky of even ; 
The mystery of a tree, 

Or a star alone in Heaven ; 
The thought from another heart, 
Though writ on a page it be, 
That is of my thought a part— 

This can bring it i me. 


Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
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LIVING CRITICS. 


III.—Lestiz STEPHEN, 


When, a hundred years hence, some 
one sets himself to write the history of 
English critical literature in the nine- 
teenth century, he will probably regard 
Mr. Leslie Stephen as a transition fig- 
ure, and see in his work a bridge span- 
ning the gulf between two important and 
sharply differentiated schools. There 
were certain years during which Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Walter Pater were 
contemporaries ; but to pass from the 
purely literary essays of the former to 
those of the latter is like passing from 
one age into another. It seems as if 
something of the nature of a revolution 
were necessary to account for the amaz- 
ing change in matter and manner, in 
tone and atmosphere ; and yet the stu- 
dent of the entire literature of the time 
sees no violent cataclysm of portentous 
cleavage : he sees nothing but a series 
of natural and orderly stages of devel- 
opment. One of these stages is repre- 
sented in a most delightful and interest- 
ing fashion by the writer whose name 
stands at the head of thisarticle. There 
is no doubt that, in the main, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s critical work has more in com- 
mon with the Edinburgh than with the 
Oxford school. It is, to use words 
which are in some danger of becoming 
terms of literary slang, ** judicial’’ rath- 
er than ‘‘ esthetic ;’’ its conclusions are 
based rather on general principles than 
on particular sensibilities or prefer- 
ences ; it strives after impersonal esti- 
mates rather than personal apprecia- 
tions. Nevertheless there is, in addition 
to all this, a constant admission, explicit 
or implicit, of the fact that even the 
critic cannot jump off his own shadow, 
and that, though he must appeal to the 
common reason, his appeal must in the 
nature of things be made on behalf of 
some individual approval or disapproval 
which it is his business to justify. Ma- 
caulay made it a charge against Southey 
that what he considered his opinions 
were in fact merely his tastes. If I un- 
derstand Mr. Leslie Stephen—and mis- 
understanding of so lucid a writer is all 
but impossible—he would say that, in 
matters of criticism at any rate, Southey 


was right ; that a man’s tastes must be- 
come his opinions, but that because 
opinion is a power, a factor in the 
world’s progress, he must spare no pains 
to assure himself that the taste is not a 
mere personal whim, but that it has be- 
hind it a persuasive justification. 

Thus, in the opening paragraph of his 
essay on Charlotte Bronté, Mr. Stephen 
remarks that ‘‘ our faith in an author 
must, in the first instance, be the prod- 
uct of instinctive sympathy instead of 
deliberate reason. It may be propa- 
gated by the contagion of enthusiasm, 
and preached with all the fervour of 
proselytism. But when we are seeking 
to justify our emotions, we must en- 
deavour to get for the time into the po- 
sition of an independent spectator, ap- 
plying with rigid impartiality such meth- 
ods as are best calculated to free us 
from the impulse of personal bias.’’ 
That such a critical method has a num- 
ber of admirable qualities is a fact too 
obvious for indication, but the qualities 
have their inevitable defects, and there 
is something in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
temperament which brings them into 
prominence. He is so much afraid of 
the ‘* contagion of enthusiasm”’ and the 
‘‘fervour of proselytism’’ presenting 
themselves in the wrong place that it 
often seems as if he deliberately ex- 
cluded them from their right place. 
Emotional fervour should not be substi- 
tuted for exact statement or logical ar- 
gument ; but the one is necessarily more 
telling, the other more persuasive, when 
it has emotion behind it. Enthusiasm 
should never outrun reason, but it may 
and must outrun reasoning, for no mere 
argument can justify the passionate ad- 
miration of any masterpiece—say the 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, or 
Keats’s lines ‘‘ To a Grecian Urn’’—to 
any person by whom that admiration is 
unshared. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s intel- 
lect is a trifle over-dominant ; he forgets 
too absolutely what some younger crit- 
ics remember too exclusively, that what- 
ever intellectual bravery criticism may 
arrogate to itself, it is, in the last anal- 
ysis, an affair of taste, of sensibility, 
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and that (though the saying may be 
pushed to unwise applications) De gusti- 
bus non est disputandum. 

Mr. Stephen’s suspicion of violent 
feeling as liable to be overcharged, of 
strong language as liable to be exagger- 
ated, is in itself so natural and healthy 
that one could wish it made itself more 
manifest in contemporary critical liter- 
ature ; but his maintenance of the guard- 
ed attitude is a little too persistent. He 
says very truly, of a somewhat hysteri- 
cal phrase of Kingsley’s, that it ‘‘ re- 
quires a little dilution ;’’ but he has 
such a horror of intellectual intoxication 
that he keeps the diluting water-bottle 
always within reach, and does not fail 
to use it. Many people, I daresay, feel 
that Mr. Stephen’s work would be not 
merely more telling, but more helpful, 
if every now and then he would let him- 
self go. Partly in virtue of this very 
moderation — this instinct for sobriety 
and balance of judgment—Mr. Stephen 
is a more trustworthy critic than Ma- 
caulay ; but he does not assist readers in 
the same way that Macaulay was wont 
to assist them. 


“‘Homer is not more decidedly the first of 
heroic poets, Shakespeare is not more decidedly 
the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more 
decidedly the first of orators than Boswell is the 
first of biographers.” “ Though there were many 
clever men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, there were only two 
minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in 
a very eminent degree. One of these minds pro- 
duced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

No reader of these sentences can feel 
any uncertainty about Macaulay's view 
of the place in literature occupied by 
Boswell’s biography afid Bunyan’s al- 
legory ; but it is by no means so easy 
to be sure of Mr. Stephen’s view of 
such other notable book as Rodinson 
Crusoe, Clarissa, or the Religio Medici. 
Every one remembers Lamb’s delightful 
story of the worthy citizen who asked 
Wordsworth if he did not think that 
Milton was a great man. If we ask Mr. 
Leslie Stephen whether Sir Thomas 
Browne, Sterne, and Coleridge were 
great men, he at once devotes to them a 
number of shrewd, instructive, and illu- 
minating remarks, and having thus pro- 
vided us with materials for a reply, 
leaves us to formulate it for ourselves. 

Now that is, of course, a method tan- 
talising to the youthful student, who 
wishes to be told without any ambiguity 
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what he is to think of this or that noble 
writer. Criticism, however, is not writ- 
ten exclusively for youths in search of a 
literary creed, any more than fiction is 
produced solely for the consumption of 
the famous or notorious young person ; 
and I think there are few mature lovers 
of letters who do not return again and 
again to the work of Mr. Leslie Stephen 
with a sense of refreshment and stimu- 
lation such as they derive from the ut- 
terances of hardly any contemporary 
critic. He is, to use a good old-fash- 
ioned word, honoured by Lamb's em- 
ployment of it, so satisfyingly matter- 
ful. He will not write a single sentence 
unless he has not merely something to 
say but something which he is impelled 
to say ; witness his declaration with re- 
gard to the poetry of Shelley—‘“' I feel 
no vocation to add to the mass of im- 
perfectly appreciative disquisition.’” A 
man of letters who has the courage to 
confess that he has nothing of value to 
add to Shelley criticism may be trusted 
not to lapse into chatter; we may be 
quite sure that whatever be the theme, 
his treatment of it is a response to some 
unmistakably audible call. 

As arule the men in whose writings 
this note of impulsion is most manifest 
are lacking in the matter of catholicity. 
In one set of ideas, one class of minds, 
they are genuinely and deeply interest- 
ed, and their interest in a favourite 
theme gives to their utterance warmth, 
vigour, and arrestingness ; but on other 
themes they write flatly or not at all. 
There is nothing of this flatness in the 
writing of Mr. Leslie Stephen. He has 
no raptures ; he could not, and perhaps 
would not if he could, write of any one 
as Mr. Swinburne writes of Victor Hugo 
and Charlotte Bronté; but there is 
something almost as marvellous as it is 
delightful in the range of his discrimi- 
nating appreciation. I do not slur the 
epithet, for the masterpiece in the pres- 
ence of which Mr. Stephen would not 
discriminate has yet to be created ; but 
the appreciation, with all its refinements, 
is really genuine ; and admirers of such 
diverse writers as Defoe, Massinger, 
Crabbe, Hawthorne, and Lord Beacons- 
field will probably agree that he has 
said things of these favourites which 
they would have been much pleased to 
say themselves. 

There is a certain grip in Mr. Ste- 
phen’s work, due to the fact that he is 
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‘as much interested in life as in liteta- 
ture ; or perhaps it would be truer to 
say he is interested in literature mainly 
because it is an outcome of life. There 
are critics who seem to consider it a fine 
thing to write about a book as if it had 
no personality behind it, but were a sort 
of literary Melchizedek that had sprung 
into being without any preliminary proc- 
ess of generation. This is what is called 
‘* disinterested’’ criticism ; it is really 
criticism that is truncated, impover- 
ished, devitalised. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is content to be a man first, and a lit- 
erary connoisseur afterwards; and 
whether it be a merit or a defect of his 
critical estimates, it is their unfailing 
character to regard literature as pre- 
eminently an expression. This is a point 
upon which I should speak without hesi- 
tation even had I no guide but more or 
less vague inferential evidence; but 
while writing the foregoing sentences 
accident has led me to an explicit state- 
ment which renders doubt: impossible. 
At the opening of his essay on “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Writings,’’ Mr. Stephen sets 
himself to combat the opinion enter- 
tained by Macaulay that the qualities 
of a man’s written work: provide no 
trustworthy indication of the quality of 
the man himself. Mr. Stephen admits 
that there may be obvious differences 
which impress the imagination,—that 
the man who “ writes like an angel’”’ 
may at times be heard to “‘ talk like 
poor Poll ;’’ but after contending that 
even then we may “ detect the essential 
identity under superficial differences’’ 
he utters the emphatic manifesto : ‘‘ The 
whole art of criticism consists in learn- 
ing to know the human being who is 
partially revealed to us in his spoken or 
written words.’’ There is no difficulty 
in placing the author of such a definition. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s style is the style 
which his substance makes inevitable. 
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The manner of the seer or the rhetori- 
cian would indeed be an ill-fitting ves- 
ture for the thought of a shrewd, hu- 
morous observer who knows how to ad- 
mire wisely, how to condemn sanely, 
but who, neither in eulogy nor condem- 
nation, will allow himself the perilous 
luxury of excitement. Wordsworth 
once in his life took too much to drink, 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen evidently thinks 
that it was a good thing for him. Per- 
haps if this distinguished critic would 
allow himself a single bout of literary 
intoxication—if he would only indulge 
in just one blatant extravagance—we 
might feel him nearer and dearer than 
before. In amad world there is a cer- 
tain high degree of sanity which is a 
trifle irritating. On the other hand, 
there are certain kinds of insanity which 
are more irritating still. It may be a 
sign that I am rather a poor creature, 
but I am more than content to take Mr. 
Leslie Stephen as I find him. I once 
wrote an essay in which I expressed my 
appreciation of what I called ‘“‘ the 
poetry of common sense,”’ and a lady 
who is herself a most charming poet, 
professed to regard it as an elaborate 
jeu d esprit, on the ground that poetry 
and common sense are antipodal. Of 
course she spoke with authority, and 
she may have been right ; I cannot tell. 
But if common sense be expelled from 
poetry, I hope the poor outcast may find 
a home with criticism, and so long as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen lives and writes, this 
shelter at least is assured to her. The 
common sense—or what is called such— 
of the vulgar is not a thing of price, and 
I give it up to the tormentors ; but the 
native shrewdness which is reinforced 
by wide knowledge and keen humour is 
a treasure indeed, and there is no page 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s from which it 
is absent. 
James Ashcroft Noble. 





LEOPOLD SACHER-MASOCH. 


Leopold von Sacher-Masoch is a name 
well known to both German and French 
literature, although it is that of neither 
a Frenchman nor a German. Both lit- 
eratures may to a certain extent claim 
him. Most of his work has been written 
in German, but some of his novels appear- 
ed originally in French, and nota few of 


his shorter stories first saw the light in the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes. He 
was born at Lemberg, in Galicia, in 
1836. His grandfather had been the 
Austrian Governor of Galicia after the 
dismemberment of Poland. His father, 
who, at his marriage, took his wife's 
name of Masoch in addition to his own, 
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was the head of the Galician police. 
His native language, as well as his early 
education, was wholly Slavonic. He 
only learned German when a lad in 
Prague, and though he subsequently 
used it with facility as his principal 
means of reaching a literary public, it 
has always been more or less a veneer. 
He was thoroughly and characteristi- 
cally a Slav in his whole habits of 
thought, and whatever the environment 
of his stories or the medium in which 
they were written, it is in Slavonic lit- 
erature that they inherently and prima- 
rily belong. At the outset Sacher-Ma- 
soch studied jurisprudence at Prague 
and Graz, at which latter university he 
subsequently, when only twenty-one, 
settled as docentin history. His literary 
work at the beginning was historical ; 
but the favor accorded his first novel, 
A Galician Story (1858), determined the 
direction which he ultimately followed. 
Ten years later he gave up the idea of an 
academic career, and devoted the rest of 
his life to literature. In 1880 he edited 


the weekly Belletristische Blatter, in Buda- 
pest, and from 1882-85 the review Auf 
der Héhe, in Leipzig. He subsequently 
lived in Paris, and after 1890 in Lind- 


heim, where he died the gth of last 
March. 

Although he wrote verse and several 
dramas that were successfully produced 
in Austria and Germany, Sacher-Ma- 
soch’s best work was done as a novelist, 
but even more especially as a writer of 
short stories. No recent writer, how- 
ever, has produced work so unequal in 
quality. Much of it is not only rela- 
tively good, but it is full of purpose, 
fresh, vigorous and virile. Some of it, 
on the other hand, is but the ill turned- 
out product of a literary slop-shop, un- 
worthy of any serious attention at all, 
and this apparently not because there 
were material reasons for desiring to 
turn poor literature into good money, 
for Sacher-Masoch seems to have had 
enough of the goods of the world to 
keep the pot boiling without it. 

His material Sacher-Masoch has 
chosen from various places. He has 
written dubious historical novels of the 
Court of Maria Theresa, and several of 
his works are collections of short stories 
of low phases of high life in Vienna, 
French in intention, but in the Ger- 
man, in which they are written, plump 
and utterly devoid of the espidglerie that 
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in the case of this sort of writing is the 
only excuse for its being. Fortunately 
for him, the author had a better source 
of supply nearer at home in the Little- 
Russian life that was his own by birth 
and education. It is here that he has 
done by all odds his best and most dis- 
tinctive work. He has, in fact, opened up 
a new world to us, and one thus far al- 
most wholly his own; a world, to be 
sure, seen in some of its aspects in Tur- 
génieff and Tolstoy, but yet here under 
different lights and with different colours. 
It is the same ‘‘ melancholy Slavonic 
world,’’ the gloomy landscape of steppe 
and forest, but it is here a people whose 
blood surges with Oriental heat; a 
world of men and women as untamed in 
their passions as wild animals, and as 
eager to gratify them; who neither 
spare nor are spared, nor expect to be 
spared. If, as Sacher-Masoch says, 
these are the Slavs ‘‘ to whom the near 
future as unquestionably belongs as 
does to the Germanic race the present,’’ 
then may Heaven have mercy upon the 
future, for here is a folk that knows not 
forbearance in its faintest promptings. 
As to the inherent truth of his pictures, 
they do not leave one in doubt. There 
is in his evolution of plot often an un- 
mistakable romanticism, but it is carried 
out in detail with a realism not seldom 
offensive. In his mental attitude toward 
his material the same pessimism so char- 
acteristic of Turgénieff is even more ap- 
parent in Sacher-Masoch. It is the 
Slavonic birthright of the one as well as 
the other, and not a matter of individual 
temperament. Both of these men are 
faithful disciples of Schopenhauer, our 
author assertively so ; but they are that 
primarily not because of the philoso- 
pher, but because of themselves. His 
German critics, with sweetness and light, 
have called him a pessimist, a cynic, a 
Panslavist, and a nihilist, and I have no 
doubt but that confirmation may be 
found in his books for all these several 
indictments. 

What has generally been regarded as 
Sacher-Masoch’s best work is in the 
cycle of stories called by the common 
name of Zhe Legacy of Cain, the first 
part of which was written in 1870. This 
first part was received in Germany with 
a storm of critical abuse, which the sub- 
sequent parts, however, mollified, and 
the whole, as far as it was ever complet- 
ed, even received at the end from many 
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quarters an extravagant praise. The 
author himself had no mean opinion of 
it. Ina little work on the Value of Criti- 
cism (1873), which shows pretty conclu- 
sively, among other things, the value- 
lessness of his own, he modestly says 
that the first story of the cycle, Don 
Juan of Kolomea, *‘ caused a sensation 
such as no literary work has caused in 
Germany since Werther. The 
overwhelming originality of the entire 
composition and the manner of its pres- 
entation took the whole reading public 
at once by storm.’’ And this of his own 
work, too! 

The Legacy of Cain (Das Vermachtniss 
Kains), according to the author’s own 
characterisation of its purpose, is intend- 
ed to illustrate the universal struggle 
for existence in the whole field of human 
activity. Its entire conception is robust 
and original. The beginning is in the 
form of an epilogue. A sportsman, who 
has brought down an eagle with a shot 
of his rifle, is suddenly greeted with the 
cry of ‘‘ Cain, Cain,’’ and a ‘‘ Wander- 
er,’’ the member of a Russian sect whose 
members flee the world to lead an ascetic 
life in the forest, confronts him with the 
dead bird. ‘‘ What have you gained by 
this ?’’ he asks sternly. ‘* You, too, are 
of the race of Cain.’’ ‘‘ Break loose,’’ 
he warns him, ‘‘from the legacy of 
Cain ; learn to know truth ; learn to re- 
nounce ; learn to despise life and love 
death.’’ ‘‘ These six, Love, Property, 
the State, War, Work, and Death are 
the legacy of Cain, who slew his brother ; 
and his brother’s blood cried unto Heav- 
en, and the Lord spoke to Cain: Thou 
shalt be cursed upon the earth, a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond.”" The words of 
the ‘‘ Wanderer’ in the prologue thus 
present the great problems of humanity 
which it is the purpose of the whole 
cycle of this “‘ novelistic theodicy,”’ as it 
has been characterised both by the au- 
thor and by his critics, to solve. Each 
problem, furthermore, was, according to 
the plan, to consist of a series of six 
stories. The first five of these were in- 
tended to illustrate the rule, to exhibit, 
in other words, the reality as it is in life. 
The last, on the contrary, was to contain 
the exception, and to present the ideal to 
be striven for. The completed whole 
was thus to furnish an harmonious solu- 
tion of the manifold dissonances of hu- 
man life, whatever their kind. It is a 
matter for regret, for Zhe Legacy of 
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Cain, with all its idiosyncrasies, has 
always the unquestioned element of 
strength, that it remained but a torso. 
Love and Property were the only parts 
ever completed, although opportunity 
was found in superabundance for work 
that is not worth reading, and assuredly 
was not worth writing. 

Sacher-Masoch’s whole problem, as he 
presents it in Zhe Legacy of Cain, is a 
union of Schopenhauer and Darwin, as 
he himself, in the tract on criticism, al- 
ready mentioned, carefully points out. 
Its fundamental ideas are as follows: 
This world in which we live is not the 
best possible, but rather the worst pos- 
sible. Nature and man alike are in- 
herently bad. In the air, in the water, 
and on the earth all animate and inani- 
mate nature is continuing uninterrupt- 
edly the struggle for existence. Man, 
in particular, wages an unceasing warfare 
with his surroundings. Every member 
of this unhappy race, too, seeks to live 
at the expense of the other, ceaselessly 
striving, like Cain, to murder his broth- 
er, to rob him, to make him his slave. 
Man, however, does not remain in his 
original bestial condition. By the de- 
velopment of his soul and his intellect 
he lifts himself gradually above it, con- 
quers it, and in the struggles of centu- 
ries makes himself more and more its 
master. Neither does he rest here. Not 
only does he make nature serviceable to 
him, but under his influence nature it- 
self changes and becomes less and less 
his enemy. In the first part, Zove, the 
author seeks to solve the problem of the 
sexes. The first five stories—Zhe Don 
Juan of Kolomea, The Capitulant, A Moon- 
light Night, Plato, Venus in Furs—repre- 
sent the various fases, healthy and 
morbid, of what is, from his point of 
view, the natural hostile opposition of 
the sexes, the struggle of man and wom- 
an for existence. He has filled out the 
details of the picture with a terrible real- 
ity, more terrible because it bears the 
evident stamp of truth. Love may be 
joined, upon the one hand, with true 
affection, with poetic fancy, with spir- 
itual sympathy, or it may be accom- 
panied, on the other, with malevolent 
lust. The heartless ‘* Venus”’ of the last 
story in this way knouts the man who 
madly loves her as he cringes like a dog 
at her feet, and he feels a physical en- 
joyment in the smart of her blows! It is, 
in fact, because of the physico-psycho- 
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logical motive of this curious book that 
specialists in neurology have given the 
name ‘‘ masochism’’ to one of the recog- 
nised forms of sexual perversity. The 
last story of the cycle, Marsedla ; or, the 
Fairy Tale of Love, the ideal as an offset 
to the real, is, from the nature of the 
case, the weakest, in its execution, of 
all>) Woman, the daughter of Cain, is 
~by-man raised spiritually to his own 
level. She hurls from her the ointment 
with which she has anointed his feet and 
the knout with which she has scourged 
his back. Man has here lifted himself 
above nature, and with him woman. He 
still serves nature, but nature also serves 
him. He perpetuates the race and con- 
tinues the great work of civilisation in 
that he not merely brings up his chil- 
dren, but gives them the impress of his 
own spirit. Like a new Prometheus, 
says the author, he sits at the sacred 
hearthstone of his family and forms men. 
The second part of Sacher-Masoch’s 
theodicy continues on the same lines an 
investigation of the problem of Property. 
The story of the eternal warfare between 
the rich and the poor is told, as before, 
in five tales—Zhe Folk Tribunal, The 
Hajdamak, Hasara Raba, A Will, Basil 
Hymen. An ideal solution is contained 
in the sixth, Zhe Paradise on the Dnies- 
ter, where a better Tolstoy deserts his 
home to live among the people and found 
an ideal state whose basis is labour. It 
is here that the author’s Panslavistic 
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tendencies come most distinctly into the 
foreground. It is the Slav who is to 
bring about this regeneration of the hu- 
man race. Here his prose epic ends, 
unfortunately, for however we may agree 
with the fundamental statement of his 
problem, or his manner of solving it, his 
evident seriousness of purpose must, at 
the outset, command respect. There is 
no question of its value as a series of 
pictures of the lights and shadows of the 
life of a little-known corner of the world, 
and there can scarcely be but a single 
opinion as to the graphic power of the 
painter who has made them. If the 
fancy is at times too glowing, the depict- 
ed passions too unrestrained in their ap- 
peal to a Western imagination, it is the 
environment at fault that has produced 
them. 

Sacher-Masoch has done in some ways 
even better work in Der neue Hiob (The 
Modern Job, 1874), in which his field is, 
as before, his own Little-Russia. This 
story, particularly, shows undeveloped 
possibilities. The author’s earlier im- 
petuosity has been brought under a re- 
straint that cannot but be felt to be more 
salutary, and his point of view of life 
and society has been bettered by a ma- 
turer experience. If his touch is truer, 
it is not, however, the less brilliant. 
The Modern Job seems to prove that 
Sacher-Masoch’s best book was never 
written, 

W. #. C. 





THE BLEST OF ALL THE BLESSED. 


Blest is that man who never yet has read 
A line of thee, O Stevenson ; whose head 


Has still to grasp thy beauties, Thackeray. 
Who hath not learned as yet, ye gods, to stray 


Through all the mazy, mad and rich delights 
Of Haroun Al Raschid’s one thousand nights ; 


Whose life has yet to know the wondrous bliss 
That Byron throws into his every kiss ; 


To whom the wisdom of Omar Khayy4m 
Is still tight sealed ; to whom the kindly Lamb 


Is as unknown as are the many mute 
And unambitious Miltons, sans a lute. 


Aye blest is he! What prayers of thanks should rise 
From out his lips, before whom so much lies ! 


John Kendrick Bangs. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD 


Four remarkable books on nature* 
have appeared during the month. One is 
old, one is new, and two—coming be- 
tween—are neither old nor new ; yet all 
are in a sense equally modern. They 
may even be considered books of the 
future, as being prophetic of certain re- 
lations of man to animal life, which are 
imperfectly realised now, but towards 
which the race is surely approaching. 

For more than a century grateful 
readers have borne testimony to the en- 
during quality of Gilbert White’s Se/- 
borne ; and the work has long been safe- 
ly placed, where it will long safely re- 
main, on the shelf of the little classics 
of the world’s literature. The Uncle 
Remus of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has 
attained within the short period of its 
appearance a still wider acceptance as a 
work which throws a new light of the 
imagination upon the lower creatures, 
and lifts them into closer relationship to 
mankind. Whether or not it will ever 
attain the distinction of becoming a 
classic, remains, to be seen, but the 
chances are that it will; its influence 
has already passed into the history of 
literature, and so far at least there can 
be no question of its lasting. The 
Jungle Book of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has won a well-nigh universal audience 
within even less time, and bids fair, 


* White’s Selborne. Introduction by John 
Burroughs. Illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Rabbit at Home. By Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. Illustrations by Oliver Herford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00, 

Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. [Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Decorated by John Lockwood Kipling, 
C.1.E, New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


OF ALL CREATURES. 


with The Second Jungle Book, which has 
just been published, to take its place 
also on this high, narrow shelf of ever- 
living works. Unlike as they are, these 
books have this in common: that while 
White discarded the imagination which 
the two other writers use, the three men 
have severally enlarged our human hori- 
zon of knowledge and sympathy as re- 
spects nature and its teeming life. Each 
is a work that no other man could have 
written ; each contains qualities that 
most men love ; each has an artistic form 
that must always remain a delight to 
encounter, But whether these or any 
other nameable characteristics contain 
the secret of the life of these books—or 
of any book—who can say ? 

Mr. Burroughs, best fitted of all men 
in this country to write an introduction 
to this superb edition of Se/borne, con- 
fronts the problem. thus: ‘“‘So many 
learned and elaborate treatises have sunk 
beneath the waves upon which this 
cockleshell of a book rides so safely and 
so buoyantly! What is the secret of its 
longevity ? One can do little more than 
name its qualities without tracing them 
to their sources. It is simple and whole- 
some, like bread, or meat, or milk. .. . 
White was led astray by no literary am- 
bition. His interest in the life of nature 
was only ascientific one ; he must know 
the truth first, and then give it to the 
humanities. How true it is in science, 
in literature, in life, that any second- 
ary motives vitiate the result! Seek ye 
the kingdom of truth first, and all things 
shall be added.’’ But this graceful 
tribute from the pupil to the master is 
not a satisfying explanation to the non- 
scientific. Many who admire White's 
work know nothing of and care little 
for the theme of which it treats; and 
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neither accuses, for con- 
demns, nor absolves. Sanely 
and gently they make judi- 
cial showing of eternal 
truths. The art of the fabu- 
list in particular uplifts, and 
is truly the touch that makes 
two worlds akin. Ennobling 
man by fostering his finest 
feelings,it invests the beasts 
of the field with the interest 
and almost the dignity of 
humanity. Standing always 
for the right against the 
wrong, for the weak against 
the strong, it peoples the air 
and the earth and the sea 
with the noblest ideals of 
which the human mind can 
have any conception. The 
very attitude of the fabulist 
and of all writers on nature 
inclines towards nobility and 
love and mercy, and its influ- 
ence must, accordingly, be 
for universal good. How 
completely Thoreau’s cyni- 
cism disappears as he ap- 
proaches nature and the 
dumb brother! His words 
are then all sweetness ; his 











FRONTISPIECE TO ‘‘ MR, RABBIT AT HOME.”’ 


Copyright, 1895, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


for these its perennial charm must re- 
main something more subtle than any 
branch of science. No matter what the 
truth may be, White will always stand 
out as one of those rare spirits forming 
the distinguished group to which Mr. 
Burroughs himself belongs ; whose work 
is done on the borders of the human 
and the sub-human worlds, and helps to 
bind them together. Perhaps this sim- 
ple thing may be the great secret, after 
all. It is the brotherhood of all crea- 
tures that White teaches, which brings 
his work so close to our hearts and 
makes it as sweet and true and living to 
us as to those who read it first. For it 
is a fact well worthy of note that all 
studies of nature have some such effect 
as this, whether they be simply report- 
ed through the reason, like White's, or 
vividly transformed by the imagination, 
as are Mr. Harris’s and Mr. Kipling’s. 
Theirs is a wisdom that does not scold. 
Theirs is a profound science of life that 


thoughts are then all peace. 
Compare the fables of La 
Fontaine with his writings 
touching the society in which 
helived! The misanthropy 
that darkens, the evil that stains his other 
work, mars none of his fables. Contact 
with nature seemed to loosen the wings 
of the author’s beautiful spirit—the soul 
of the real man, not the creature of de- 
praving environment ; and the writings 
that he did when thus inspired live as 
works of pure gold set forever in solid 
rock crystal, while his reviling of the 
world has long since faded away. 

No wonder, then, that the wisest and 
best of men in all ages have valued ani- 
mal folk lore and turned to it for help 
and instruction as well as amusement. 
No wonder that it has been lectured 
upon in the greatest universities and 
laughed over in the humblest cottages. 
No wonder that Socrates solaced his 
last days in prison by turning A®sop’s 
fables into verse. No wonder that a 
fable went home to the heart of the 
poet-king of Israel and touched his con- 
science as no argument could have done. 
No wonder that the first great epic of 
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Germany was Reineke Fuchs; or that 
from Germany the fable may be traced 
back to Flanders ; and thence further 
and further, till it is lost in the Orient. 
This message of divine tenderness, 
transmitted first by a Greek slave, has 
been repeated at intervals by some of the 
greatest minds in literature. To Amer- 
ica it first came direct through the writ- 
ings of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, whose 
Uncle Remus stands as the only char- 
acter in recent national fiction which 
has achieved universality. Uncle Re- 
mus follows and has supplanted Uncle 
Tom. His name is known where the 
name of the author is not. It has be- 
come a household word in other coun- 
tries than ours ; but Uncle Remus him- 
self is distinctively American, justifying 
in every characteristic his national ac- 
ceptance. He is the unique African 
product of the Anglo-Saxon new world. 
His fun is the peculiar out- 
come of African humour 
grafted upon American wit. 
And the creatures grouped 
about him are no less dis- 
tinctively American than 
himself. They are with- 
out exception the inhabi- 
tants of our own firesides, 
and fields, and woods, and 
waters, endowed with the 
familiar failings and vir- 
tues, and hopes and fears 
of the human beings who 
consider them brutes. Mr. Raddit at 
Home could not possibly belong to 
any other country than ours. There 
is no more resemblance between our 
shrewd Brer Rabbit and the foolish Hare 
victimised by Reineke Fuchs than lies 
in their furry coats; no more indeed 
than between Reineke Fuchs himself 
and our own Brer Fox. For bold Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Fox are far more dis- 
tinctively and admirably American than 
most of the heroes of American novels. 
On the other hand, the creations of 
Mr. Kipling’s fancy are remote from us. 
The land, the scene, the flora, the names 
of the characters, their philosophy, the 
very atmosphere that surrounds them, 
are all far off and strange. But the genius 
of the author invoking the spell of the 
fabulist brings us at once into sympathy 
and a feeling of kinship with these stran- 
gers belonging to the jungle of India. 
We respond to the tender charity of 
Mother Wolf—as old as Rome; to the 
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wisdom of Kaa—as old as knowledge ; 
to the lofty magnanimity of Akela; to 
the blundering love of old Baloo ; tothe 
splendid courage of Bagherra ; and to 
the loyalty of Grey Brother. We wince 
while we laugh at the stinging satire on 
humanity’s vanities and vices that come 
to us from the Bandar-log, the Monkey 
People, who live in the trees above the 
heads of the nobler beasts and look 
down on them. 

As one reads the brilliant work and 
thrills to its true deep note, the wonder 
arises whether or not Mr. Kipling may 
have received inspiration from ancient 
folk-lore tales rooted in the local en- 
vironment. Mr. Harris has frankly told 
us that such is true in the case of his own 
work; and certain indications would 
seem to point to a similar origin of the 
jungle stories. It would be interesting 
to know. But no matter whether the 
seed of the beautiful thing came 
out of East Indian tradition to 
blossom from Mr. Kipling’s im- 
agination, or whether it isa new 

and spontaneous 
growth ; in either 
fen case it is a great 
work—the great- 
est, perhaps, of 
its kind in many 
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years, past orto come. And these four quire a deeper significance, turning our 
books, taken together, form a notable thoughts on the shuttle of Time’s loom, 
contribution to that literatureofhuman- backward to the humble, dumb friends 
ity which moves abreast of science, of gathered about the Manger, and for- 
higher intellectual development, and ward to the happy consummation of the 
larger benevolence. Coming to us on ancient prophecy when “a little child 
the eve of Christmas, they seem to ac-_ shall lead them.”’ 


N. HI. B. 


Copyright, 1895, by THe Century Co. 


NIGHT TAPESTRY. 


** Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


, 


From God, who is our home.’ 


An airy nothing blown upon the wind 
Did tangle in the meshes of my dream, 
That woven was of air: a themeless theme ; 
A weird, pathetic pattern of the Blind ; 
Here plain the scroll—there lacing moonbeams twined ; 
The which with phantasies in endless stream 
Wove I in darkness, and the night did seem 
Dread with the spectral moments of the mind. 


And lo! my threads took purpose! Dim, unreal, 
An instant dwelt about the woof a light, 
And in the light a Shape known unto me, 
Through ages upon ages 
A sudden gust out of the windy night, 


And meaningless again my tapestry ! 


Robert H, M, Dawbarn, 
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BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


By tHe AuTHoR or ‘‘ My Srupy Fire, 


X1.—“ THE LOGIC OF FREE LIFE.” 


The ideas which form the substance 
or substratum of the greatest books are 
not primarily the products of pure 
thought; they have a far deeper ori- 
gin, and their immense power of en- 
lightenment and enrichment lies in the 
depth of their rootage in the uncon- 
scious life of the race. If it be true that 
the fundamental process of the physical 
universe and of the life of man, so far 
as we can understand them, is not in- 
tellectual, but vital, then it is also true 
that the formative ideas by which we 
live, and in the clear comprehension of 
which the greatness of intellectual and 
spiritual life for us lies, have been borne 
in upon the race by living rather than 
by thinking. They are felt and experi- 
enced first and formulated later. It is 
clear that a definite purpose is being 
wrought out through physical processes 
in the world of matter; it is equally 
clear to most men that moral and spir- 
itual purposes are being worked out 
through the processes which constitute 
the conditions of our being and acting 
in this world. It has been the engross- 
ing and fruitful study of science to dis- 
cover the processes and comprehend the 
ends of the physical order; it is the 
highest office of art to discover and il- 
lustrate, for the most part unconsciously, 
the processes and results of the spiritual 
order by setting forth in concrete form 
the underlying and formative ideas of 
races and periods. 

‘*The thought that makes the work 
of art,’’ says Mr. John La Farge in a 
discussion of the art of painting of sin- 
gular insight and intelligence, ‘‘ the 
thought which in its highest expression 
we call genius is not reflection or re- 
flective thought. The thought which 
analyses has the same deficiencies as 
our eyes. It can fix only one point at a 
time. It is necessary for it to examine 
each element of consideration, and unite 
it to others, to make a whole. But the 
logic of free life, which is the logic of art, 
is like that logic of one using the eye, 
in which we make most wonderful com- 
binations of momentary adaptation, by 
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co-ordinating innumerable memories, 
by rejecting those that are useless or 
antagonistic; and all without being 
aware of it, so that those especially who 
most use the eye, as, for instance, the 
painter or the hunter, are unaware of 
more than one single, instantaneous ac- 
tion.’’ This is a very happy formula- 
tion of a fundamental principle in art ; 
indeed, it brings before us the essential 
quality of art, its illustration of thought 
in the order not of a formal logic, but 
of the logic of free life. It is at this 
point that it is differentiated from phi- 
losophy ; it is from this point that its 
immense spiritual significance becomes 
clear. In the great books fundamental 
ideas are set forth not in a systematic 
way, nor as the results of methodical 
teaching, but as they rise over the vast 
territory of actual living and are clari- 
fied by. the long-continued and many- 
sided experience of the race. Every 
book of the first order in literature of 
the creative kind is a final generalisa- 
tion from a vast experience. It is, to 
use Mr. La Farge’s phrase, the co-ordi- 
nation of innumerable memories ; mem- 
ories shared by an innumerable com- 
pany of persons, and becoming, at 
length and after long clarification, a 
kind of race memory, and this memory 
is so inclusive and tenacious that it holds 
intact the long and varied play of soil, 
sky, scenery, climate, faith, myth, suf- 
fering, action, historic process through 
which the race has passed and by which 
it has been largely formed. 

The ideas which underlie the great 
books bring with them, therefore, when 
we really receive them in our minds, 
the entire background of the life out of 
which they took their rise. We are not 
only permitted to refresh ourselves at 
the inexhaustible spring, but as we 
drink the entire sweep of landscape, to 
the remotest mountains in whose heart 
its sources are hidden, encompasses us 
like a vast living world. It is, in other 
words, the totality of things which great 
art gives us, not things in isolation and 
detachment. Mr. La Farge will pardon 
further quotation ; he admirably states 
this great truth when he says that “in 
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a work of art, executed through the 
body, and appealing to the mind through 
the senses, the entire make-up of its 
creator addresses the entire constitution 
of the man for whom it is meant.” One 
may go further and say of the greatest 
books that the whole race speaks 
through them to the whole man who 
puts himself in a receptive mood tow- 
ards them. This totality of influences, 
conditions, and history which goes to 
the making of books of this order re- 
ceives dramatic unity, artistic sequence, 
and integral order and coherence from 
the personality of the writer. He gath- 
ers into himself the spiritual results of 
the experience of his people or his age, 
and through his genius for expression the 
vast general background of his personal 
life, which, as in the case of Homer, 
for instance, has entirely faded from 
view, rises once more in clear vision be- 
fore us. ‘‘In any museum,"’ says Mr. 
La Farge, ‘‘ we can see certain great 
differences in things ; which are so evi- 
dent, so much on the surface, as almost 
to be our first impressions. They are 
the marks of the places where the works 
of art were born. Climate; intensity 


of heat and light; the nature of the 


earth ; whether there was much or little 
water in proportion to land; plants, 
animals, surrounding beings, have help- 
ed to make these differences, as well as 
manners, laws, religions, and national 
ideals. If you recall the more general 
physical impression of a gallery of 
Flemish paintings and of a gallery of 
Italian masters, you will have carried 
off in yourself two distinct impressions 
received during their lives by the men 
of these two races. The fact that they 
used their eyes more or less is only a 
small factor in this enormous aggrega- 
tion of influences received by them and 
transmitted to us.”’ 

From this point of view the inexhaus- 
tible significance of a great work of art 
becomes clear, both as regards its defi- 
nite revelation of racial and individual 
truth, and as regards its educational or 
cultured quality and value. Ideas are 
presented not in isolation and detach- 
ment, but in their totality of origin and 
relationship ; they are not abstractions, 
general propositions, philosophical gen- 
eralisations ; they are living truths— 


truths, that is, which have become clear 
by long experience, and to which men 
stand, or have stood, in personal rela- 
tions. They are ideas, in other words, 
which stand together, not in the order 
of formal logic, but of the “‘ logic of 
free life.’* They are not torn out of 
their normal relations ; they bring all 
their relationships with them. We are 
offered a plant in the soil, not a flower 
cut from itsstem. Every man is rooted 
to the soil, touches through his senses 
the physical, and through his mind and 
heart the spiritual order of his time ; all 
these influences are focused in him, 
and, according to his capacity, he gath- 
ers them into his experience, formulates 
and expresses them. The greater and 
more productive the man, the wider his 
contact with and absorption of the life 
of his time. Forthe artist stands near- 
est, not farthest from his contempora- 
ries. He is not, however, a mere medi- 
um in their hands, not a mere secretary 
or recorder of their ideas and feelings. 
He is separated from them in the clear- 
ness of his vision of the significance of 
their activities, the ends towards which 
they are moving, the ideas which they 
are working out; but, in the exact de- 
gree of his greatness, he is one with 
them in sympathy, experience, and com- 
prehension. They live for him, and he 
lives with them ; they work out ideas in 
the logic of free life, he clarifies, inter- 
prets, and illustrates those ideas. The 
world is not saved dy the remnant, as 
Matthew Arnold held; it is saved 
through the remnant. The elect of the 
race, its prophets, teachers, artists—and 
every great artist is also a prophet and 
teacher—are its leaders, not its masters ; 
its interpreters, not its creators. The 
race is dumb without its artists; but 
the artists would be impossible without 
the sustaining fellowship of the race. 
In the making of the //iad and the Odys- 
sey the Greek race was in full partner- 
ship with Homer. The ideas which 
form the summits of human achieve- 
ment are sustained by immense masses 
of earth ; the higher they rise the vaster 
their bases. The richer and wider the 
race life, the freer and deeper the play 
of that vital logic which produces the 
formative ideas. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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WHEN THE BIRDS FLY HOME. 


Of all the beauteous days to me 
Of all the circling year, 

The days of youth and hope and love, 
The days of dread and fear ; 

The days that reel the warm sun in, 
The days that wheel him out, 

Of showery May, of leafy June, 
Of Winter's frosty rout ; 

The days so plentiful of fate 
Of life and death to come, 

Are the lonely days of Autumn 
When the birds fly home. 


Then a fire is in the sumach 
And a mist is on the hills, 

And a gentle, pensive glamour 
The whole world fills. 

Then the morns are grey and rainy 
With a windy, driven rack, 

The fields are full of shining pools, 
The mullein stalks are black; 

Or the nights are clear and frosty 
To the world’s blue dome, 

In the lonely days of Autumn 
When the birds fly home. 


Though all the buds and flowers are dead, 
The golden-rod is out, 

Flaming with the aster-bloom 
On all the hills about. 

You may meet them on the roadsides, 
You may pick them in the lane, 

While barnward from the stubble-fields 
The heavy-laden wain 

Goes with far shouts of labour, 
With the arms and faces brown, 

While the cattle come home lowing 
And the sun dips down. 


Through all the hollow, smoky day 
There goes a lonely call ; 

*Tis the jay across the stubble-fields 
Presaging of the Fall ; 

Or the crow, that sombre solitary, 
Among his darkling pines ; 

Or the chickadee beside the brook 
That on its amber shines ; 

Or the plough-boy to his drowsy team 
Amid the furrowed loam,— 

O the lonely days of Autumn 
When the birds fly home! 


O the world is full of waters 
And a sense of far-off sound. 

And a thousand mists and colours rise 

From woods and hills around, 
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*Tis the splendour of the Autumn, 
Tis the glory of the Fall, 
When the King of Death walks silently 
Adown his bannered hall ; 
And the beds of sleep are making 
For the hearts that fain would roam, 
In the lonely days of Autumn 
When the birds fly home. 


And here I hold communion 
With the King of rest and sleep, 

Where he hath decked his honoured ones 
By wood and hill and deep ; 

And the mighty hills are keeping guard 
In all their gloried glow, 

While he and I are walking 
With the dead of long ago ; 

With the sad and wistful memories, 
Those olden ghosts that come 

In the lonely days of Autumn | 
When the birds fly home. 


William Wilfred Campbell. 





THE JUDGMENT OF THE SAGE 


A beggar crept wailing through the 
streets of a city. A certain man came 
to him there and gave him bread, say- 
ing: “‘I give you this loaf, because of 
God’s word.’’ Another came to the 
beggar and gave him bread, saying: 
** Take this loaf ; I give it because you 
are hungry.”’ 

Now there was a continual rivalry 
among the citizens of this town as to 
who should appear to be the most pious 
man, and the event of the gifts to the 
beggar made discussion. People gath- 
ered in knots and argued furiously to 
no particular purpose. They appealed 
to the beggar, but he bowed humbly to 
the ground, as befitted one of his con- 
dition, and answered : “‘ It is a singular 
circumstance that the loaves were of 
one size and of the same quality. How, 
then, can I decide which of these men 
gave bread more piously ?”’ 

The people heard of a philosopher 
who travelled through their country, 
and one said: ‘* Behold, we who give 
not bread to beggars are not capable of 
judging those who have given bread to 
beggars. Let us, then, consult this 
wise man.”’ 

** But,”’ said some, ‘‘ mayhap this 
philosopher, according to your rule that 


one must have given bread before judg- 
ing they who give bread, will not be 
capable.’’ 

** That is an indifferent matter to all 
truly great philosophers.’’ So _ they 
made search for the wise man, and in 
time they came upon him, strolling 
along at his ease in the manner of phi- 
losophers. 

‘‘Oh, most illustrious sage,’’ 
cried. 

** Yes,’’ said the philosopher promptly. 

** Oh, most illustrious sage, there are 
two men in our city, and ene gave bread 
to a beggar, saying : ‘ Because of God’s 
word.’ And the other gave bread to 
the beggar, saying: ‘ Because you are 
hungry.’ Now, which of these, oh, most 
illustrious sage, is the more pious man ?”’ 

** Eh ?”’ said the philosopher. 

** Which of these, oh, most illustrious 
sage, is the more pious man ?”’ 

** My friends,’’ said the philosopher 
suavely addressing the concourse, “‘I 
see that you mistake me for an illus- 
trious sage. I am not he whom you 
seek. However, I saw a man answer- 
ing my description pass here some time 
ago. With speed you may overtake 
him. Adieu.” — 


they 


Stephen Crane, 
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PARIS LETTER. 


It appears that in consequence of the 
action of certain Paris Municipal Coun- 
cillors, various works of fiction, and 
notably A/adame Bovary, have been with- 
drawn from circulation at the Paris 
Municipal Libraries. This tardy con- 
demnation, as immoral, of Flaubert’s 
novel is amusing, especially in the Paris 
of to-day. Gustave Flaubert, himself, 
would be delighted with this measure, 
for, in the last years of his life, he had 
come to hate the very name of A/adame 
Bovary, and used to be quite rude to 
strangers who, on their introduction to 
him, complimented him on the book 
which the world persisted in classifying 
as his masterpiece. ‘‘ Hang Madame 
Bovary !’’ he would bellow forth in real 
anger. ‘* Madame Bovary, Madame 
Bovary is—is rubbish.”’ It irritated him 
to be known only as the author of this 
one book, when he had written others of 
equal and even superior merit. Max 
Nordau has experienced the same feel- 
ing. People would talk of him as “‘ the 
author of Zhe Conventional Lies,’’ and he 
has told me that his chief object in writ- 
ing Entartung was to shake off this de- 
nomination. 

The sincerity of the respect with which 
the profession of letters in general and 
that of poetry in particular is regarded 
in France by the powers that be, has 
once more been exemplified. It became 
necessary a few days ago for a special 
commissioner to be sent by the Govern- 
ment to the French fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. In England such a commis- 
sioner would have been chosen from the 
thousand supernumeraries of the Gov- 
ernment offices. In France a poet was 
chosen. “It was M. Yann Nibor who 
was selected by M. Lockroy to carry 
out this mission. M. Yann Nibor is a 
poet of the sea, a writer of ballads of 
the ‘Yoho! ho!’’ variety, a man in 
no way connected with politics. We 
shall have to wait long years in Eng- 
land before the same spirit moves our 
politicians. Can you fancy Weatherly 
or Clark Russell being chosen as rep- 
resentatives of the Cabinet, because of 
the intimate knowledge of maritime 
affairs, and of the keen sympathy with 
maritime folk shown in their works? It 


is true that, as a son-in-law of a poet, 
M. Lockroy has a larger appreciation of 
poets than most politicians, but still 
there is no precedent for a selection of 
this sort. Yann Nibor, it appears, was 
strongly recommended by various ad- 
mirals of the French fleet, who all testi- 
fied to the popularity of the poet 
amongst the sailors. Nibor is a man 
destined to be popular. He is a fine 
athletic fellow, who writes swinging 
verse, composes his own music, and 
sings his songs with quite professional 
skill. His performance is a great fea- 
ture at Alphonse Daudet’s delightful 
Thursday soirées. 

‘“QOn prend son bien . . .”’ you know 
the rest. This apparently -is the only 
explanation which Emile Zola has vouch- 
safed to those who have drawn attention 
to the fact that one notable passage in 
his novel, Wana, was “ lifted’’ from 
Thomas Otway’s tragedy, Venice Pre- 
served, or a Plot Discovered, a translation 
of which has recently been given in per- 
formance at the Théatre de |’CEuvre, 
where the indebtedness of Zola was first 
noticed. Readers of Waza will remem- 
ber the scene where Count Muffat ina 
paroxysm of amorous imbecility crawls 
about Nana’s boudoir and plays at being 
a dog. Readers of Venice Preserved will 
remember the passage where the Sena- 
tor Antonio performs in a similar man- 
ner for the delectation of Aquilina. A 
comparison of the text-book in Zola’s 
novel and in the translation from Otway 
affords the best proof of the indebted- 
ness of the French novelist to the Eng- 
lish dramatist. Here are the parallel 
passages :— 


**NANA.” 
Lecomte Muffat fait le chien chez sa mattresse. 


D’autres fois, i] était un chien. Elle lui jetait 
son mouchoir parfumé au bout de la piéce, et il 
devait courir le ramasser avec les dents en se 
trafnant sur les mains et sur les pieds. 

—Rapporte, César! Je vais te régaler, si tu 
flanes! Trés bien, César, obéissant, gentil ; fais 
le beau! 

Et lui, aimant sa bassesse, gofitant la jouissance 
d’étre une brute, aspirant 4 descendre, criait : 

—Tape plus fort! Plus fort! . Hou! 
Hou! Je suis enragé. Tapedonc!.., 
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**VENISE SAUVEE.” 


Le sénateur Antonio est lamant de la courtisane 
Aquilina et, sadiguement, s'incarne en quadrupéde. 


Un chien, monseigneur ! 

(Le senateur Antonio se jette 4 quatre pattes, 
rampe sous la table, et aboie.) 

—Ah! vous me mordez? Eh bien, vous aurez 
des coups de pied ! 

—Va! de tout mon coeur! Des coups de pied ! 
. .. Encore, encore des coups de pied!... 
Hou! Hou! Plus fort! Plus fort! Encore plus 
fort ! 


Speaking of Otway’s Venice Preserved, 
Henry Bauer, the first critic in France, 
says: ‘‘An incomparable spectacle, of 
the highest grandeur and tragic beauty.”’ 

The first instalment of Léon Daudet's 
new story, a phantasy called Shake- 
speare’s Journey in the North [announced 
in the July Bookman], appears in the 
November issue of the Mouvelle Revue. 
Léon Daudet proposes to show from 
what types—supposed to have been met 
by Shakespeare in this imaginary jour- 
ney in the North of Europe—the drama- 
tist drew his characters. In Denmark 
he meets and converses with the proto- 
type of Hamlet, and soon. I notice in 


the same number of Madame Adam’s 
magazine the first instalment of a new 


life of Napoleon, by M. Proudhon. One 
had fancied that the interest in Napo- 
leon’s life was waning. Apparently it 
is not. 

There is certainly a “‘ ring’’ in Paris 
amongst writers for the stage. It may 
be noticed that those whose dramatic 
works are accepted for performance are 
generally, if not invariably, persons in- 
fluentially connected with the news- 
papers. It was partly to counteract 
this ring that Antoine founded the Thé- 
atre Libre. I remember asking Sardou 
to look over a short one-act play fora 
friend of mine. He did so, and when I 
saw him subsequently in his town-house 
in the Rue Général-Foy, he told me 
that the play was 1° ‘‘ superb,”’ 2° a chef- 
d’ceuvre, 3° ‘‘ Otway and Marivaux com- 
bined.’’ I then asked him, on behalf of 
my friend, to give me a word to a Pari- 
sian manager, to induce the manager to 
read it. Sardou said that that was use- 
less, the author being an unknown man, 
He added that there were twenty dogs 
on each stray bone, a gang of wolves 
tearing each other's throats at each 
stage-door. However, he eventually 
wrote a very enthusiastic letter of intro- 
duction and recommendation to a Pari- 


sian manager who has always professed 
his desire to ‘‘ produce’’ young authors. 
I gave his note to my friend, who, on 
reading it, thought his fortune made. 
This took place in 1889. Till the date 
of writing—we are in 1895—the author 
has had no news of his manuscript. As 
I have said, Antoine tried to counteract 
this ring, and, to prove his sincerity, I 
may quote the case of M. Francois de 
Curel, a young dramatic author who re- 
cently attracted much attention. M. de 
Curel had written three plays, all of 
which he considered, in their way, ex- 
cellent. Being entirely what is called 
‘* an outsider,’’ he did not dare approach 
Antoine as M. de Curel, and accordingly 
sent the three plays, each under a differ- 
ent pseudonym, to the Director of the 
Théatre Libre, asking in each case for 
fair consideration to be given to each 
play. Within three weeks M. de Curel 
received at the three different addresses 
given, addressed to the three different 
fictitious names, warm letters of accept- 
ance, with invitations to call and arrange 
for the production of each play. He 
called and introduced himself succes- 
sively as M. Un-tel, M. Chose, and M. 
So-and-so. His three plays were played, 
one at the Théatre Libre, one, on M. 
Antoine’s recommendation, at the Vari- 
étés, and another, on the same recom- 
mendation, at the Théatre Frangais. 
These pieces were: JL’E£nvers d'une 
Sainte, L’Invitée, and L’ Amour Brodeé. 
Besides the three plays named, M. de 
Curel, thanks to M. Antoine’s influence, 
was able to produce in the same year 
two other one-act pieces, Zes Fossiles and 
La Figurante. 

The legend that genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains seems inaccu- 
rate, at least as far as dramatic work is 
concerned, to those who know. The 
most successful plays which during re- 
cent years have been produced either in 
London or in Paris have literally been 
written currente calamo. For instance, 
M. de Curel’s ZL’ Amour Brodé was writ- 
ten in a fortnight. It was enthusiasti- 
cally received at the Comédie Frangaise, 
the first theatre in the world. I could 
cite many other cases to show that great 
rapidity of production is not incompati- 
ble with great popular success. 

Every one who has been to Paris 
knows of Nadar the photographer. Few 
know that Nadar, before he was a pho- 
tographer, was a novelist of great dis- 
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tinction, who took to photography, be- 
cause, like many of us novelists, he had 
discovered that writing does not always 
‘‘feed its man.’’ Well, Nadar has 
failed even as a photographer, just as 
from a commercial point of view he had 
failed as a novelist, and is now, after 
fifty years of figuration on the Paris 
boulevards, about to return to Marseilles 
a grey-haired and ruined man. He 
spent a million francs during the siege 
of Paris in balloons, and organised the 
postal service of the beleaguered town 
—and now, apparently, he has nothing 
beyond a volume of memoirs, which he 
proposes to publish. Nadar’s real name 
is Tournachon. He came to Paris asa 
medical student, and at the age of 17 
published a novel entitled Robe de Déja- 
nire, Which was followed within three 
years by his Miroir aux Alouettes. His 
next was to draw, and he drew and pub- 


415 
lished a ‘‘ Panthéon”’ of caricatures of 
men of the day of 1854. And then find- 
ing (as many of us have found) that 
neither writing nor drawing is very lu- 
crative, he took to business, and was, in 
his way, the best photographer of Paris. 
But even business failed him, because, 
being an artist, he applied all the profits 
of his trade to the wildest ventures. 
His balloon, ‘‘ Le Géant,”’ cost him a 
fortune. It nearly cost him his life, as 
a Prussian non-commissioned officer was 
anxious to hang him when “* Le Géant’’ 
fell into the Prussian Camp. He es- 
caped, however, and now is a ruined 
man. He has written twelve books, of 
which one at least is a masterpiece. 
The name of the latter is Quand 7’ ¢tais 
Etudiant, a book which renders Murger 


futile. Robert H. Sherard. 


123 BOULEVARD MAGENTA, Paris. 


IN PARADISE. 


When Mollie laughs, you hear the rush 


Of winds among the forest trees, 


The joyous outburst of the thrush, 


When twilight prompts his melodies, 


And other sounds as quick as these 


To lift the heart. 


The paths are green, 


Life opens for her down its leas, 


She treads them blithely : she’s sixteen. 


When Phyllis smiles, the darkest sky 


Is shot with sunlight through and through ; 


For every dimple shown thereby 


She gains a lover, ardent, true. 


"Tis vain to sigh and vain to sue, 


He best may fare who long can wait 


For favour from those eyes of blue— 


The years she numbers are but eight. 


Order my life, ye Sisters three, 


As seemeth best, but grant me, whiles, 


Abidance in that Paradise 
Where Mollie laughs and Phyllis smiles. 


Henry Baldwin, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
THE COMPROMISE OF 1850.* 


In the third volume of his work Mr. 
Rhodes confirms the impression created 
by the earlier volumes, that he is giving 
us as Satisfactory a history as could be 
expected at only the present degree of 
remoteness in time from the period of 
which he treats. A great history of the 
Civil War is as yet impossible; the 
groundwork of fact is not yet ready for 
the finer touches of philosophic genius. 
A good history is not only possible, but 
is realised in the work before us. The 
present volume, like its predecessors, 
gives evidence of a correct appreciation 
by the author of the scope and charac- 
ter of the task that he has undertaken, 
an amazing degree of industry and in- 
telligence in the accumulation of mate- 
rial, and a praiseworthy spirit of impar- 
tiality in framing judgments upon men 
and events. However one may differ 
from his conclusion upon any particular 
point, Mr. Rhodes leaves no room for 
doubt that that conclusion has been 
evolved from a conscientious, even labo- 
rious, balancing of evidence. 

The third volume covers the period 
from the Presidential election of 1860 
to the capture of New Orleans in April, 
1862. The main narrative is preceded 
by a chapter of 113 pages on the social 
conditions prevailing in the decade from 
1850 to 1860. This introductory chap- 
ter—which can be designated only by 
description, since Mr. Rhodes does not 
honour his chapters with titles—is one 
of great value. Its calm presentation 
of facts and tendencies in connection 
with the commerce, finances, transpor- 
tation systems, health, amusements, lit- 
erature, and religion of the people fur- 
fishes a much-needed corrective to the 
impression created by many so-called 
histories, that the sole occupation of 
our people between 1854 and 1860 was 
a passionate and acrimonious debate on 
the question of slavery. In treating of 
the tariff, Mr. Rhodes rather unneces- 
sarily, though in the most amiable man- 
ner, drags in his own views on the gen- 

* History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. 


ge 1860-62. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
2.50. 


eral subject, and incidentally exhibits 
again his admiration for Daniel Web- 
ster, by presenting and endorsing the 
ideas of the latter as expressed in 1824. 
One of the most interesting passages in 
this chapter is that on the health of the 
people. The author has gathered to- 
gether from contemporary literature a 
large number of passages bearing on 
the subject, but he fails to give suffi- 
cient weight to the fact that almost all 
the opinions and observations embodied 
therein relate to what we call the higher 
social classes, and are put forth by 
writers of a satirical tendency, like 
Holmes and Curtis. Mr. Rhodes’s con- 
clusion that ‘* during the last forty years 
the American physique has unquestion- 
ably improved,’’ seems to rest too much 
on a comparison of the results reached 
by ‘‘ the precise observations’’ of such 
careful statisticians as Emerson, Everett, 
Holmes, and Curtis (p. 72), with the per- 
sonal dimensions of that invincible and 
irrepressible optimist, Edward Atkinson 
(Pp. 74). 

The two long chapters in which are 
treated the events between Lincoln’s 
election and the fall of Sumter consti- 
tute distinctly the best history of the 
period that has thus far been written. 
The author’s effort to be perfectly fair 
both in presenting facts and in passing 
judgment upon individuals is often very 
conspicuous, but is always very success- 
ful. That Buchanan, while weak, was 
not unpatriotic, has been grudgingly 


‘conceded by a few Northern writers be- 


fore Mr. Rhodes ; that Jefferson Davis 
was really sincere in his expressions of 
regret at leaving the Union has never 
before been presumed without discus- 
sion. Again, take the theory that the 
secession of the cotton States was the 
outcome of a plot concocted by a knot 
of Southern Senators at Washington ; 
the seven pages which Mr. Rhodes de- 
votes to laying this fancy render its re 
suscitation by any intelligent being an 
impossibility. As to the efforts at com- 
promise in and out of Congress, the au- 
thor is, we think, disproportionately 
elaborate. His general conclusion is 
that the Crittenden proposition, if 
adopted, would have warded off the 
crisis; that the Republicans were re- 
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sponsible for the failure of this propo- 
sition ; and that Lincoln was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the attitude of the Repub- 
licans. But at the same time he holds 
that no compromise would have per- 
manently settled the issues at stake, 
and that morally the attitude of Lincoln 
was justifiable. 

Throughout the whole discussion of 
the influences that determined the course 
of events in the winter of 1860-61, there 
is one point at which Mr. Rhodes is 
fairly open to criticism. He does not 
ascribe sufficient—indeed, he scarcely 
ascribes any—importance to the per- 
sistency of extreme party antipathies 
during the period. To the observer at 
the present day, the magnitude of the 
disaster impending overshadows every- 
thing ; but at the time itself the peril, 
while appalling, was yet too vague in 
form to overcome the concrete and per- 
fectly definite passions of recent politi- 
cal controversy. Both the hesitation of 
Buchanan to deal sharply with South 
Carolina, and the reluctance of Lincoln 
to consider compromise, were in no small 
measure due to the fear that some party 
advantage would be gained by Republi- 
cans and Democrats respectively. It 
was very hard to believe that civil war 
was actually at hand ; it was very easy 
to believe that great popularity would 
accrue to the party through whose rep- 
resentatives a settlement of the crisis 
should be effected. Hence the policy 
of ** masterly inactivity’’ on the part of 
the Republicans, to which Mr. Rhodes 
makes only a passing allusion (p. 266). 
They felt that, having won the election, 
they should have the credit of settling 
all the questions involved ; and there- 
fore they thwarted the schemes that 
promised a settlement before they as- 
sumed charge of the administration. 
To the persistency of party feeling are 
also to be attributed the suggestions of 
impeachment which must have had 
some influence on the timorous spirit of 
Mr. Buchanan. He could not believe 
the Republicans incapable of combining 
with the extreme Southerners against 
him in proceedings based on the exer- 
cise by him of doubtful powers in op- 
posing secession. Mr. Rhodes appar- 
ently deems the impeachment sugges- 
tions unworthy of mention. His inti- 
mated belief (p. 187) that in December 
the Republicans were very ready “ to 
take up with a Democratic leader who 
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would stand as a champion for the 
Union and for the enforcement of the 
laws,’’ is quite irreconcilable with the 
analysis of Republican feeling which 
precedes it, as well as with the ideas de- 
veloped above. 

It is perhaps well that the author does 
not undertake any formal discussion of 
the more purely legal questions involved 
in the controversies of this period. The 
constitutional law of the situation has 
been treated almost ad nauseam by other 
writers. The repeated references of 
Mr. Rhodes to a supposed distinction 
between coercing a State and enforcing 
the customs laws (cf. pp. 303, 330) are 
not especially happy. There was no 
practical difference between the two; 
and the logical difference that was 
worked out for political effect merely 
arose from regarding the same fact from 
opposite points of view. The attempt 
to exclude from consideration the cor- 
porate State in using force against the 
individual citizens thereof, broke down 
utterly long before the war terminated. 
In respect to the questions that very 
early arose as to the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, Mr. Rhodes is singularly 
inadequate. His three-line reference to 
the Merryman case at Baltimore (p. 391) 
is inaccurate as well. A little of the 
space assigned to the efforts at compro- 
mise would have been better employed 
here. Perhaps, however, the whole 
matter of arbitrary arrests is to receive 
fuller treatment in later volumes, when 
the time is reached at which they be- 
came a very important political issue. 

On the events after Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration Mr. Rhodes does excellent work. 
His judgments as to Lincoln, Seward, 
and McClellan are most likely to be 
those of all future historians. Possibly 
the unfavourable reflections on Seward 
may be modified by fuller light at some 
points. McClellan’s ‘‘ own story’’ has 
unfortunately closed the way to any 
further apology for its author. From 
unpublished Sumner manuscript Mr. 
Rhodes has been able to make very in- 
teresting and valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of foreign opinion on 
our affairs at the outbreak of the war. 
In dealing with military matters, the 
author avoids any straining after dra- 
matic effect, or, at any rate, fails to pro- 
duce such effect. The battle and cam- 
paign maps are excellent. 

As to style and arrangement, there is 
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some room for criticism in this as in the 
first two volumes. It is hard to tell the 
basis of the chapter divisions. Neither 
topical nor chronological order alone 
explains it. The chapters are exceed- 
ingly long—the shortest 99 pages and 
the longest 165! In each there is acon- 
fusing amount of abrupt transition be- 
tween unrelated topics. Mr. Rhodes, 
however, seeks to save the reader un- 
necessary shock by the mechanical de- 
vice of double leads between paragraphs 
where the change of subject is most vio- 
lent. This mitigates the strain some- 
what, and saves such intellectual paral- 
ysis as is inflicted by Professor MacMas- 
ter in his hop-skip-and-jump rambles 
from subject to subject, often without 
even the paragraph break. In respect 
to style, either Mr. Rhodes or his liter- 
ary reviser (see p. 637, note) is guilty 
occasionally of peccadilloes. We fear 
that the effort to hoist into untechnical 
usage the word “ envisage,’’ and even 
‘““envisagement”’ (p. 366) is foredoomed 
to failure. We doubt that railroad 
bonds are technically known as “‘ ac- 
ceptances”’ (p. 39). ‘* The nineteenth- 
century Addison’’ would probably not 
have moulded an apostrophe to his 
‘““ million readers’’ in just this shape: 
““ What an audience to address words 
of wholesome morality, healthy criti- 
cism on literature and art, and acute 
observations on society to!’’ (p. 94). 
He would have thought instantly of 
Castlereagh’s great feat, in concluding 
a set speech in the Commons with the 
word “‘its.’’ But the literary vagaries 
of Mr. Rhodes’s work seldom affect the 
clearness of his meaning, and they are 
not to be taken seriously. Certainly 
they are the farthest possible from modi- 
fying the judgment that he is making 
an invaluable contribution to historical 
science. 


HIS FATHER’S SON.* 


In these days of the sudden swarming 
of writers toward the Middle Ages, and 
when the meat-axe of melodrama tips 
the standard of victorious romance, the 
writing of a story of modern New York, 
by a thorough New-Yorker, seems to 
me to be doubly significant. As Mr. 
Matthews in the past has been interested 

* His Father’s Son: A Novel of New York. 


By Brander Matthews. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 
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in the realities of American life, so he 
continues to be. The recent hurrah 
over the ‘‘ shilling shocker’’ seems not 
to have changed his artistic motive. 

As a matter of fact, a writer who is 
moved by motives deeper than love of 
money—deeper even than the love of suc- 
cess—does not change with the wind of 
public approval. Purveyors of reading 
matter for the million may change and 
do change as often as the buyers of 
28 cent volumes at the bargain counters 
may change, finding themselves quite 
happy in selling prodigious stacks of 
easily made books, winking meanwhile 
at each other in contempt of the buyer. 
But not in this way is the lasting art of 
any nation produced ; of this any stu- 
dent may convince himself by a study of 
the records of each distinctive age of 
literature. ; 

I think there can be no controversy 
over this position, for the attempt to 
think its converse (as Herbert Spencer 
would say) is ample demonstration. 
Imagine all English novelists turning to 
the middle age of France for their mate- 
rial. Imagine all American novelists 
writing of Greece in the time of Alex- 
ander, and the fair-minded reader will 
see at once that writing of such sort is 
likely to be artificial and quite lifeless. 
The believers in an American literature 
rejoice at the over-production of the 
cheap romance. It is largely a publish- 
ers’ revival, for the bard of sensational- 
ism has always had the majority of read- 
ers and always will, just as the Satur- 
day Night and ‘‘ the Old Sleuth’’ stories 
outsell Hawthorne and Miss Wilkins. 
The sale of such literature does not sur- 
prise the student of men—he does not 
even object to it ; he only questions the 
sincerity or the wisdom of those critics 
who put the author of the “ killing tale’ 
English fiction above ‘“eorge Mere- 
dith or Thomas Hardy. 

What prevents American novelists 
from buying up somebody’s memoirs of 
this or that court, and grinding out 
tales, four per year, all in the first per- 
son? Nothing but literary conscience. 
They are artists in motive. They are 
not seeking after success of that kind. 
Any artist should not be too successful. 
If he gets to be the rage he should pull 
himself up short, and revise not only 
his art, but himself. 

A painter friend of mine when he finds 
himself selling his fifth picture in the 
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same month always locks his door and 
puts himself and his art on trial. I am 
suspicious of a man who studies his au- 
dience more than his subject, and con- 
versely I find myself drawn to a man like 
Henry James who is producing the 
most purposeful and meaningful and 
artistic work of his life (see Zhe Lesson 
of the Master) at a moment when such 
work is apparently overlaid and crushed 
out by “* popular romance.’’ 

I applaud, therefore, at the outset the 
theme to which Brander Matthews ap- 
plies himself. It shows a man content 
to keep his own individual point of view 
during an apparent uplifting of the sen- 
sationalist upon the throne of art. There 
is no great sale for him nor for any 
other man who sets a thoughtful and 
contained work of art before the people. 
This is no new word. If a man is to 
succeed largely he must either frankly 
tickle to laughter or teach the primary 
classes. Mr. Matthews’s book does nei- 
ther. It is a book for readers capable 
of thought. 

Let me interpolate right here that of 
the best of Stevenson I am a profound 
admirer. I read all that Kipling writes 
with joy. I don’t care what a man 
writes about provided he is a sincere 
artist, moved to his choice irresistibly, 
not because somebody else is succeeding 
in that line. Great art demands a great 
personality behind the work. I feel a 
distinctive and powerful soul behind 
Kipling’s work and Stevenson’s work, 
just as I feel Meredith and Ibsen through 
their lines. These men take hold of 
the deeps of life, and it matters little to 
me whether they call themselves ideal- 
ists or realists. They are creative souls. 
There is no justification in art of imita- 
tion for commercial purposes. Dumas 
may be allowable, even commendable ; 
an imitation of Dumas is abominable 
artistically, however successful on the 
bargain counters. 

His Father's Son is a great theme, a 
contemporaneous theme. It is not in- 
volved, and contains no alien elements. 
It is a study of.a New York business 
man and his son. Itconcerns itself very 
little with women other than the wives 
of the two men, and not at all with so- 
ciety, and yet it interests and convinces. 
It adds one more great figure to the de- 
lineation of American businessmen. Ezra 
Pierce is worthy to be catalogued with 
Silas Lapham and G. Milton Northwick. 
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It is a grim book, written with pre- 
cision and ease, and it is perfectly 
thought out; yet to me the theme is 
greater than the treatment—that is to 
say, it is re/ated rather than dramatised, 
though this applies rather to the first 
half of the story than to the second half ; 
the two last chapters especially rise to 
powerful drama. There is no wavering 
in the burin—the hand which holds it is 
firm, calm, certain—and yet this calm- 
ness, this firmness may, after all, show 
the limitations as well as the excellen- 
ces of the artist. 

The author has not permitted himself 
the slightest exaggeration, but this self- 
containedness will no doubt keep many 
a reader from perceiving how fine and 
sincere the art really is. There is no 
marked peculiarity of style, no striving 
for grace, but there is perfect clarity. 
The medium is so transparent that the 
reader forgets its necessary presence in 
his interest in the subject. This appears 
to me to be a fine achievement. 

Ezra Pierce represents a very wide 
class of American financiers, who do 
such paradoxical things in public and 
private life that the student of men mar- 
vels as if studying a new kind of animal. 
Abstemious in their lives, not given to 
loose living, sternly intolerant of lying 
or petty deceits, they nevertheless rob 
in millions, and wreck in the fashion of 
conquering armies. To them money 
made within the law, no matter how re- 
lentlessly disaster follows, gives no con- 
cern, does not appear to be criminal ; 
it is merely business. Ezra Pierce lives 
quietly, morally in his home. He is 
faithful to his wife and generous to his 
church, but relentless to his enemies in 
business. He despises gambling, and 
never takes chances—he makes chances. 

All this is sorrowful to the social re- 
former, but superb opportunity for the 
novelist ; and while I cannot say Mr. 
Matthews has made the very largest use 
of his theme, I feel his treatment within 
the lines he has struck out, to be well- 
nigh flawless. He permits himself but 
few actual dramatisations of the stormy 
inter-actions of his characters, but these 
few are worth waiting for. 

The story begins with the coming 
home from college of Winslow Pierce, 
and his entrance into business with his 
father. It ends with his flight to Eu- 
rope. Hecomes and goes, but the grim 
old captain of railroad wreckers stays 
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to the end, never petty, always master 
of his emotions and of all exterior situa- 
tions. He has, throughout, his self-justi- 
fication, like Krogstadt in A Doll’s House 
and like Bernick in Zhe Pillars of Society, 
and he remains absolutely unperceptive 
of the terrible fact that 4e has corrupted 
his son, and that he himself is a thief 
and bandit; and not merely this, but by 
the art of the novelist the reader is made 
to admire and pity the old man. His 
strength wins admiration, his loneliness 
and lack of social attachment make the 
heart ache for him. He rises to epic 
proportions, like David Marshall in 
Henry Fuller’s With the Procession. 

As I laid the book down I had the 
feeling that it was perfectly authentic 
throughout. It moves with the inexora- 
ble quiet progress of daily life. Noth- 
ing seems forced, there is no set ap- 
peal to the reader, and this is grateful. 
I felt behind this book a keen, sane, sym- 
pathetic intelligence, neither a preacher 
nor a peddler of sentiment. I do not 
know Mr. Matthews save through his 
writing, but this book makes me feel 
that I have not hitherto comprehended 
his earnestness and sincerity. 

Of a certainty many people will say, 
** Why write such a depressing book ?’’ 
There is no answer to that threadbare 
question save this: It is not depressing 
to strong minds, any more than the east 
wind, salt and keen, is depressing to 
vigorous bodies. These stern, manly 
books are good to read. They are the 
native product, the mental output fit to 
counteract the sickly sentimentality and 
the bathos of the atavistic romance. 
Moreover, the public has no dominion 
over the artist, and should have none. 

While I do not wish to be understood 
as disposing of Mr. Matthews’s book, I 
must come back to a statement of my 
feeling that the theme of His Father's 
Son is greater than the treatment of it, 
fine as that treatment really is. Within 
its limits it is perfectly adequate, but I 
feel that the author has not included 
enough. He has passed over in narra- 
tive form, scenes which to my mind held 
the finest possibilities fordrama. I have 
no doubt all this was done designedly, 
for when in the final chapters the father 
and his son come face to face in a reck- 
oning, there is no hesitancy and no weak- 
ness in the dialogue. 

Sam Sargeant and Cyrus Poole, as well 
as Ezra Pierce and his son remain in 
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the mind vital, accusable as any men 
we know, and to produce this effect 
without set appeal or trick is masterly 
work. The reading of such a book is 


an intellectual as well as a moral stimu- 
lus, though there are plenty who will 
disagree with me on these very points. 


Hamlin Garland. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, ANCIENT, MEDIA@- 
VAL, AND MODERN.* 


Of all the books of the season that 
are not merely holiday publications, 
Professor Grosvenor’s is easily the most 
sumptuous and splendid. And it is not 
merely to its externals alone that these 
adjectives are to be applied. The book 
itself is a rich store of scholarship and 
minute learning set forth with all the 
attractiveness that a finished literary 
style can give to that which is in itself 
of intrinsic interest. What the Com- 
mendatore Lanciani has in part done 
for Rome, Professor Grosvenor has 
wrought for the other capital of the 
Empire. There are, indeed, many 
points of likeness between the present 
volume and the two delightful books in 
which the Italian scholar has made both 
pagan and Christian Rome live for us 
again. Ithas the same abundant knowl- 
edge gained from long personal ob- 
servations made on the spot; it has 
also the same glow of enthusiasm that in- 
spires the reader and carries him along 
from page to page with all the fascina- 
tion of a great historical romance ; and 
it is also faultless in the literary and 
artistic setting which the liberality of 
the publishers has given it. 

Yet there are points of difference, 
too. Signor Lanciani’s warmest sym- 
pathy is given to the classical period ; 
Professor Grosvenor’s to the modern. 
The former sets before us only an ar- 
cheological promu/sis, a sort of whet for 
the appetite, which often tantalises rath- 
er than fully satisfies ; while Professor 
Grosvenor, with ample time at his com- 
mand and a fixed and definite purpose, 
rounds out his work to a most gratify- 
ing amplitude, bringing his account of 

* Constantinople. By Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
Professor of European History at Amherst Col- 
lege. 2 vols., illustrated. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $10.00, 


Constantinople. By F. Marion 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Crawford. 
$1.50. 
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the city down to the present day, so 
that, to get a comparative equivalent for 
his performance, we should have to 
unite Lanciani’s books with the great 
work of Gregorovius, and should even 
then have a gap to fill with the missing 
history of the last four centuries. 

General Lew Wallace, who has writ- 
ten a short introduction to the book, 
gives an interesting account of the way 
in which the author acquired his mate- 
rial for it during the years when he oc- 
cupied the chair of history in Robert 
College; how under the guidance of 
the learned Greek, Dr. Paspatis of Scio, 
he roamed over the site of ancient By- 
zantium, exploring the quarters now 
hidden to the modern, “‘ digging into 
tumuli in search of data for this and 
that, deciphering inscriptions, and fix- 
ing the relations of points’’ with that 
ever-increasing glow of enthusiasm 
which, perhaps, the archzologist feels 
in a higher degree than any other mor- 
tal. The fascination of hidden treasure 
is, of course, felt by the whole human 
race, and has been cunningly played 
upon by the writers of romance from 
the days of Nitocris down to those of 
Monte Cristo and Captain Kidd, and 
the Gold Bug, and Treasure Island. 
But what is the glamour of mere mate- 
rial gold and silver hidden in the 
ground, compared with the intense and 
indescribable magic that casts its spell 
over one who is seeking for treasures 
that may not only be of rare beauty and 
artistic perfection, but may add an ap- 
preciable quantity to the sum of human 
knowledge, and make their discoverer 
immortal ? 

Professor Grosvenor first takes up the 
general history of the city, which he 
rather too briefly sets forth in a single 
chapter; then sketches the rise of the 
Ottoman power ; passes on to give a few 
pages to the personage whom he impres- 
sively styles ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty the 
present Sultan’’—the bigoted cut-throat 
whom Europe is now happily preparing 
to smash ; writes a chapter on the Golden 
Horn and its adjacent towns and vil- 
lages ; gives a very full section of some 
hundred and fifty pages to the Bos- 
porus (why, in these latter days, does 
Professor Grosvenor write it ‘‘ Bos- 
phorus’’ ?), and then proceeds to his 
principal task of dealing with Constan- 
tinople itself, ancient and modern, on 
a definite system—first the ancient city, 
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its splendours and existing remains, 
and then, in the second volume, the 
city of medieval and modern times, 
The whole narrative weaves together 
most deftly the topographical, histori- 
cal, archzological, and descriptive ele- 
ments. The great drama of Byzantium 
and the Eastern Empire is once more 
set before us with all its gorgeous mag- 
nificence, its bloodshed, its decadence, 
its great débdcle when the Turk swept 
over its defences, and by the scimitar 
of his janissaries hacked to pieces the 
last of the Christian emperors—a gal- 
lant and chivalric figure. -The modern 
city is minutely drawn with the most 
intimate knowledge, and nothing is left 
for the reader to desire. No small part 
of the attractiveness of the book comes 
from the wonderfully fine illustrations 
that are lavishly scattered through its 
pages to the number cf two hundred 
and fifty. All of these are beautifully 
executed, and many have not before 
been given to the world. Their range 
of subject is very wide. From the coins 
of the Roman emperors and the por- 
traits of the Sultans, to the beautiful 
bits of Oriental architecture, the foun- 
tains and mosques and palaces, the beg- 
gars in the streets and the ladies in the 
imperial harem, everything is set before 
the eye in the most attractive form. 

Within our limits quotation is impos- 
sible, and criticism finds little to fasten 
upon. We could wish, however, that 
Professor Grosvenor had indicated the 
sources of his ancient and medizval 
drawings—the portraits and plans and 
views. Likewise we regret that he has 
adopted the strictly Greek forms of 
proper names, not because we consider 
this pedantic, for it is not pedantic when 
done by a scholar like Professor Gros- 
venor, but because we have never yet 
found any one who has been able to 
carry out such a plan consistently, and 
because inconsistency sets the reader's 
teeth on edge. Professor Grosvenor is 
no exception to the rule ; for we find in 
his pages, for example, such forms as 
Palaiologos and Andronikos side by 
side with Platea and Arcadius and 
Basiliscus. Nor is the spelling even 
of the same names always the same, 
since Anastasius is given in the text and 
Anastasios in the index. 

Mr. Crawford’s little volume, with its 
exquisite Turkish cover and beautiful 
typography and pictures, is a brightly 
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written chat about Constantinople as it 
is to-day and from the tourist’s point of 
view. The book will make a very 
dainty present, especially for a globe- 
trotter. 

H. T. Peck. 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS.* 


The value of these letters lies in their 
being like their writer. All Stevenson's 
work, when it was successful, was a more 
or less literal transcription of his every- 
day self. Even his literary discipline 
tended and helped to this end, instead 
of to the production of an artificial and 
unfamiliar self. No writer owed. so 
much to his own social qualities ; and 
his popularity is very far from being an 
exclusively literary one. His interests, 
his views of life, his opinions on books, 
his hopes, his despondencies, his eccen- 
tricities, heresies, prejudices, he insinu- 
ates into his readers, and they are adopt- 
ed, cheered, echoed, in most unlikely 
quarters, not because of their intrinsic 
worth o1r reasonableness, but because 
they were his, and had, therefore, the 
most winning of advocates and ex- 
pounders. The Vailima Letters are 
not to be named with epistolary master- 
pieces. But they let out the secret, to 
whoever has not already guessed it, of 
Stevenson’s beguiling influence. Just 
what delighted you in Xidnapped, or The 
New Arabian Nights, or in the Travels 
with a Donkey, is here to delight you when 
he is speaking of his own private con- 
cerns, or of Samoan politics, or of his 
literary hopes and fears—his sparkling 
fun, his varying moods, his austere in- 
dignation, his gentleness, his ready con- 
fidence. If Stevenson ever posed at all 
he posed in naturalness, in being so 
much himself that no one could think 
him other than he was. 

But though he had no other pose than 
this most laudable one, very few men 
have made more effort to give fine cir- 
cumstance to his life. To live in Grub 
Street and dream of green fields or of 
marble palaces under sunny skies was 
not his idea of living’ well. The con- 
tempt with which he sometimes spoke 
of the literary calling was perfectly sin- 


cere. The “jingle of words’’ intoxi- 


* Vailima Letters. Being Correspondence ad- 
dressed by Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney Col- 


vin, November, 18g0—October, 1894. 2 vols. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. ¢2.25. 
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cated him, but it was to be an artist in 
life that his most full-blooded desires 
went out. And his Samoan home, with 
its beautiful site, its numerous depen- 
dants, its barbaric dignity, is the reali- 
sation of the pictureinadream. Think 
what it was for a man with his love of the 
grotesque, and the coloured, and the un- 
usual, to live amidst this kind of thing : 


‘* There were folks in tafa, and folks in patch- 
work ; there was every colour of the rainbow in a 
spot or a cluster; there were men with their 
heads gilded with powdered sandal-wood, others 
with heads all purple, stuck full of the petals of a 
flower. Inthe midst there was a growing field of 
outspread food, gradually covering acres... . 
At intervals from one of the squatted villages, an 
orator would arise. The field was most beyond 
the reach of any human speaking voice ; yet it 
was possible to catch snatches of this elaborate 
and cut-and-dry oratory—it was possible for me, 
for instance, to catch the description of my gift 
and myself as the Alii Tusitala, O le alii O malo 
tetele—the chief White Information, the chief of 
the great governments, Gay designation ?” 


Or to enjoy the mingled horror and 
exhilaration of his work, 


** weeding out here alone by the garrulous water, 
under the silence of the high wood, broken by 
incongruous sounds of bird. ... The life of 
the plants come through my finger tips, their 
struggles go to my heart like supplications. I 
feel myself blood-boltered ; then I look back on 
my cleared grass, and count myself an ally ina 
fair quarrel, and make stout my heart.” 


Or, after a life of invalidism, how would 
the adventurer’s heart stir at this physi- 
cal ability fer 

‘‘twenty miles’ ride, sixteen fences taken, ten 
of the miles in a drenching rain, seven of them 
fasting and in the morning chill, and six stricken 


hours’ political discussions by an interpreter ; to 
say nothing of sleeping in a native house.” 


He was a hundred gallant heroes in 
that ride, you may be sure, which makes 
him look back with disgust on the ‘** pal- 
lid brute that lived in Skerryvore like a 


weevil in a biscuit.’’ He was aware of 


his happiness. 

‘* Fanny and I rode home; and I moralised by 
the way. Could we ever stand Europe again? 
did she appreciate that if we were in London, we 
should be actually jostled in the street? and there 
was nobody in the whole of Britain who knew 
how to take ava like a gentleman? ‘Tis funny to 
be thus of two civilisations—or, if you like, of one 
civilisation and one barbarism. And, as usual, 
the barbarism is the more engaging.” 

But for the large hospitality he dis- 
pensed, for the picturesqueness, for the 
very possibility of living, he paid dearly. 
There is this other side of the picture 
given—humorously enough for the most 
part ; but his brother writers will know 
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what it means. Even his fertile brain, 
his elastic spirits, were being drawn on 
unduly. 

‘* No toil has been spared over the ungrateful 
canvas ; and it wi// not come together, and I must 
live, and my family.” 

That again and again comes up, turned 
aside with a— 

** Queer thing life,” or, ‘‘ I believe in an ulti- 
mate decency of things ; ay, and if I wokein hell, 
should still believe it! But it is hard walking, 
and I can see my own share in the missteps, and 
can bow my head to the result, like an old, stern, 
unhappy devil of a Norseman, as my ultimate 
character is. ... Well, 2/ faut cultiver son jar- 
din,” 

Or, 

‘‘Weakling generation. It makes me sick of 

myself, to make such a fash.and bobbery over a 
rotten end of an old nursery yarn, not worth 
spitting on when done.” 
Yes, the book rouses a protest in us that 
forced labour should ever have been 
‘wrung from this free, joyous spirit, and 
it demolishes the last rag of Stevenson’s 
brave and most insincere optimism. 
Perhaps, however, if the sad note sound 
in our ears above the gayer ones, our 
recent loss may be partly the cause. 
There is abundant acknowledgment here 
of good times, of gaiety, and infinite 
variety of interests ; and it were surely 
an unsympathetic soul who would wish 
for more hard-wrought books instead 
of the pictures of his throwing himself 
with headlong generosity into the native 
cause, exercising patriarchal authority, 
gloating over the melodious Samoan 
tongue, rejoicing in the life-giving air. 
These letters written in slang, or in the 
language of tragedy or trifling, indiffer- 
ently, paint him and his quick-changing 
nature just as they were, and thus show 
the best of Stevenson. For whatever 
be the final estimate of his literary 
work, his own life was his greatest 
achievement. 


MR. YEATS’S POEMS.* 


‘* Ah, leave me still 
A little space for the rose-breath to fill ! 
Lest I no more hear common things that crave ; 
The weak worm hiding down in its small cave, 
The field mouse running by me in the grass, 
And heavy mortal hopes that toil and pass ; 
But seek alone to hear the strange things said 
By God to the bright hearts of those long dead 
And learn to chaunt a tongue men do not know.” 


This is the key to all the poetry Mr. 


By W. B. Yeats. 
$1.50. 


* Poems. 
land & Day. 


Boston : Cope- 
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Yeats has yet given us. The conscious- 
néss of two worlds is ever present in his 
dreams, not this and that of a dim fu- 
ture, but one co-existing with and in- 
vading the other, each disputing the 
other’s claims. Perhaps the most re- 
vealing thing in all this volume—we are 
inclined to call it the most remarkable 
poem—is ‘‘ The Man who Dreamed of 
Fairyland.’’ This world was not with- 
out its interests to the man; he fell in 
love. But as “‘ he stood among a crowd 
at Drumahair,’’ he heard a Druid song, 
and 
‘* The singing shook him out of his new ease.” 


He gathered money like a prudent man, 
but in the midst of his reckonings came 
a song again, 

‘* And at that singing he was no more wise.” 


His hot blood was stirred with anger, 
but as he turned to take vengeance, 
vengeance fled before a tale of a lonely, 
peaceful fairy folk, and 

‘* The tale drove his fine angry mood away.” 


He was gathered to his fathers, and 
there he might have known stillness, 
you would think. 
‘** Were not the worms that spired about his bones 
A-telling with their low and reedy cry, 
Of how God leans His hands out of the sky, 
To bless that isle with honey in His tones ; 
That none may feel the power of squall and 
wave, 
And no one any leaf-crowned dancer miss 
Until He burn up Nature with a kiss : 
The man has found no comfort in the grave.”’ 
These are not the poems of a man 
who finds fairyland convenient because it 
provides pretty and picturesque and ro- 
mantic circumstance. They are haunted 
by *‘ the wayward twilight companies.”’ 
For in the balance of one world against 
another, it is easy to see which scale is 
the more heavily weighted—in spite of 
Cathleen and her sucrifice, in spite of 
the very human ** Ephemera,’’ and in 
spite of the rough ballads, direct trans- 
lations from humanity. The human na- 
ture, by the bye, that interests him most 
lives near the soil and the roots of things. 
Rudeness is not repellent to him, and 
such ballads as ‘* Moll Magee”’ are fash- 
ioned not after literary models, but 
rather after the rough chanting chroni- 
cles that, to this day, give recent and 
current affairs impressiveness sung by 
the wandering bards of Brittany. 
But the bliss of dreaming—and its 
ruin, too— 
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‘*No maiden loves me, no man seeks my help, 
Because I be not of the things I dream,”’ 


are as yet more native themes. Not 
many of us love poetry very much, and 
a moderate lover has generally a prefer- 
ence that his own life, idealised, should 
be the stuff from which poetry is woven. 
We do not think Mr. Yeats appeals to 
any moderate lovers. But there are 
words for those who hanker after what 
is called the ‘‘ human element,’’ even 
outside the poems named above. Wis- 
dom has often had a way of dwelling 
apart from those it lived to help; and 
in the search for beauty tenderness is a 
not infrequent comrade, since the 
searcher finds 

“*In all poor foolish things that live a day 

Eternal Beauty wandering on her way.” 

Mr. Yeats has revised much, and not 
always to please his older readers. He 
has cast out some poems which deserved 
honourable places, and which surely 
will not knock at the doors of future 
editions in vain. There isa lack of fin- 
ish in some of his work, quite distin- 
guishable from his artful love of the 
crude. His plays are wanting in a 
dramatic sense, and there are a few 
But 


mystical poems which need a key. 
there is not one commonplace line. 


There is hardly a misused term. There 
is no exaggeration, no eccentricity. It 
is the verse of a man born into the 
ranks of the poets, who sees poetry and 
breathes it, and who happens to have 
the gift of words. This indeed he has. 
Listen to it in ‘*‘ The Lake Isle of Inis- 
free,’’ in ‘‘ The Rose of Battle,’’ in the 
almost too much rewritten ‘‘ Wander- 
ings of Usheen,”’ in the last lament of 
Oona that ends the ‘‘ Countess Cath- 
leen :’’ 

** The years like great black oxen tread the world, 


And God the herdsman goads them on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet.”’ 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN.* 


Whenever we finish the perusal of one 
of Marie Corelli's novels, we feel an in- 
tense desire to stamp fiercely on the 
floor and cry ‘‘ Ha!"’ and mutter in our 
beard, and address the first person who 
happens along as a “‘vampire.’’ This 
is an unconscious tribute to Marie Co- 
relli's power, and incidentally an indi- 


* The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 
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cation of what sort of book it is that 
Marie Corelli writes. She is, in fact, in 
her general literary style, the natu- 
ral successor of Ouida, and we imagine 
that her public is identical with that 
upon which Ouida in her best days used 
to let loose her exuberant vocabulary 
and her pyrotechnic imagination. But 
Marie Corelli’s morality is not that of 
Ouida—far from it. In the present vol- 
ume she is very severe upon the prurient 
literature of the day ; she impales Mr. 
Swinburne with many adjectives, she 
fleers at the hypocrisy of society, she 
denounces the shams of modern Chris- 
tianity, and she even mocks at the al- 
leged strictness of Her Majesty's court. 
Altogether she undertakes a large con- 
tract of denunciation, and carries it out 
with satisfactory and even exuberant 
completeness. It is said in London that 
Mr. Andrew Lang has had the honour 
of serving as one of her studies for this 
volume ; and the good and virtuous hero- 
ine, Mavis Clare who writes such suc- 
cessful books, is evidently Marie Corelli 
herself, as the initials of the name also 
help to show. 

The book is delightfully diabolic, and 
furnishes at least one thrill to every 
three pages, which is all that any one 
can reasonably ask for at the price. Sa- 
tan, it appears, comes to London in the 
disguise of a handsome, mysterious, and 
immensely wealthy prince, whose name, 
Lucio Ramanas, learnedly suggests both 
Lucifer and Ahriman. He is very popu- 
lar, though his eyes often have a 
““ strange glitter,” and he not infrequent- 
ly laughs a ‘*‘ mocking laugh.’’ He is 
especially loved by a certain Lady Sibyl, 
whose morality has been seriously im- 
paired by reading Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems; and she finally, ‘‘ with a sud- 
den, swift movement, flung herself upon 
his breast,’’ while ‘‘the moonbeams 
showed her eyes alit with rapture.”’ 
Lucio, strange to say, thrust her from 
him and politely called her “‘ false and 
accursed’”’ and “‘ a fair fiend’’ and other 
names. Thereupon she resolved to kill 
herself, and after providing a liberal 
supply of stationery and a bottle of 
poison, sat down before a large mirror 
in order that she might ‘see her face 
radiate in the glass,’’ remembering, as 
she cheerfully says, that ‘‘ in a few days 
the worms will twine where the smile is 
now.”’ Having done this she writes 
what would make, we should estimate, 
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some sixty pages of manuscript about 
Mr. Swinburne, literature, the scientific 
heresies of the day, and other matters, 
and then takes the poison. Although, as 
she says herself, ‘‘ torture indescribable’’ 
makes her ‘‘ a writhing, moaning, help- 
less creature,’’ she keeps on writing for 
some fifteen pages more, and at the 
last, it being revealed to her’just who 
Lucio really is, she ends with this : 

‘Serve me, dear hand, once more ere I depart ; 

. my tortured spirit must seize and compel 
you to write down this thing unnamable, that 
earthly eyes may read and earthly souls take 
timely warning! ...Iknow at last wHom I 
have loved !—whom I have chosen, whom I have 
worshipped! ... Iknow wHo claims my wor- 
ship and drags me into yonder rolling world of 
flame !”’ 

Besides such exciting things as this, 
there are any number of epigrams and 
skits, and an unusual collection of ad- 
jectives, besides one or two new adverbs 
that we do not recollect to have seen 
anywhere before. 

Altogether it is a great book and one 
to be recommended to all who like this 
sort of thing. When they have finished 
it, they, too, will feel an intense de- 
sire to stamp fiercely on the floor and 
cry ‘‘Ha!’’ and mutter in their beards, 
and address the first person who hap- 
pens along as a ‘‘ vampire.’’ 


TT. P. 


A NEW VOLUME OF TENEMENT 
SKETCHES.* 


We take it that Mr. Sanborn was orig- 
inally destined by the Andover House 
authorities for a statistical thesis in the 
manner of Hull House Papers or a chap- 
ter in Charles Booth’s Zas¢ London ; but 
that when he donned the ‘‘ hoboe’’ cos- 
tume for the sake of investigating tramp 
lodging-houses, the light of the experi- 
ment brought out the die and set it. 
Henceforth he knew himself as vaga- 
bond in essence rather thai as sociolo- 
gist. Even if it were not for the con- 
fession of his prefatory note, his book 
was doomed to betray him. No one but 
a sympathetic soul could enjoy so thor- 
oughly as this writer ‘‘ Gus,’’ ‘* Scotty,”’ 
“ Billy,’’ ‘‘ Saucer,’’ and the rest of the 
gang at ‘‘ Moody's” on the side of hu- 
mours and manners. 

* Moody’s Lodging House, and Other Tenement 


Sketches. By Alvan Francis Sanborn, Boston : 
Copeland & Day. $1.25. 
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“A lady disguises an inevitable yawn with a 
jewelled hand or a dainty fan. Gus, impelled by 
a kindred sense of decorum, always pretends to 
be adjusting a non-existent garter or a suspender, 
when he is goaded to scratching by an uncom- 
monly virulent bite. Either his manners or his 
intelligence would be adequate to the most ex- 
clusive circles of the city.” 

And of Billy, the “‘ religious bum,’’ who 
sees the mission breakfast through, even 
to sitting on the ‘‘ anxious" seat : 

‘*T have seen enough of these fellows to assert 
that they have expert knowledge of all the prom- 
ising signs of conversion and are quite capable of 
counterfeiting them when they see anything to be 
gained thereby. Besides there is a fine, old-fash- 
ioned gallantry about them that makes them re- 
luctant to refuse a lady anything she asks, even to a 
change of heart. ‘Ce que femme vent, Dieu le 
vent.’ ” 


Yes, Mr. Sanborn is an inveterate hu- 
mourist. Apart from these quotations, 
no respectable social investigator ever 
fell like him to quoting Charles Lamb 
and Montaigne, when he had the pick 
of all the government reports in the 
State House Library. 

But while these sketches are not in 
essence of statistical inspiration, neither 
are they the literary fancies of the Chim- 
mie Fadden order. ‘‘ They are mere 
transcripts from life. I have writtén 
true things simply about poor people. 
That is all,"’ says their author. And, 
indeed, in his book there is not even so 
intentional a use of fact for literary 
ends as a London writer, Mr. Morrison, 
who is equally well supplied with real- 
istic data of the slums, has given us. 
Mr. Sanborn has exploited the vie intime 
of the lodging-house tramp with as 
great thoroughness and as great care to 
avoid literary elaboration as Mr. Flint 
in his tramp studies. And for this, if 
for no other reason, his work has, in 
spite of himself, the sociological value 
which he humorously deprecates. No 
hint of reform, as an ulterior end of his 
curious excursions into the life of the 
bummer, indeed appears, and for some 
people its presence would be the only 
moral justification of Mr. Sanborn’s 
réle. Yet for all that, perhaps on ac- 
count of that, his book is for the philan- 
thropist. If he states disgusting and 
debasing details with a matter-of-fact 
brevity strange to the sensational re- 
former, and if he views the submerged 
tenth with a humorous complacency 
which would completely disconcert Mr. 
William Morris and the champions of 
the people, he at least strikes a brave 
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blow at the sentimentalism which is at 
the root of most of our mistaken deal- 
ings with the poor and the social out- 
cast, by neither being shocked by 
facts nor seeing them for better or worse 
than they are. Moreover, Mr. Sanborn, 
being a humourist and happily unencum- 
bered by a theory, escapes priggism, and 
by his cameraderie with low life accom- 
plishes precisely what the people who 
decry the barriers between rich and 
poor manage to prevent, that sentiment 
of social sympathy which is the birth 
not of condition, but of a strange sense 
of kinship in human frailty and noble- 
ness between ourselves and other people. 
Mr. Howells predicts the “ still more 
faithful form of contemporaneous his- 
tory,’’ which is to supersede “‘ the faith- 
ful portrayal of life in fiction.’’ And 
after reading Mr. Sanborn’s book, we 
can resign ourselves to such a prophetic 
future, knowing that it would exclude 
neither humour nor entertainment. 


Edith Baker Brown. 


FROM THE “ BIBELOT ” PRESS. 


The dainty little volumes from Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher’s press in Portland, 
Me., are well worthy of special mention. 
The excellent bookmaking, careful edit- 
ing, and choice of subject are especially 
adapted to the tastes and needs of the 
artistic connoisseur and literary scholar. 
In the Old World Series we have the 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, rendered into 
English verse by Edward Fitzgerald, 
with a sonnet by Mrs. Marriott Watson, 
a Toast to Omar Khayydm by Theodore 
Watts, an appreciation of Fitzgerald by 
Mr. Irving Way, the scholarly young 
publisher of Messrs. Way and Williams, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald’s article on Khayyam, 
together with notes and remarks on the 
various editions of the Ruddiydt. This 
series also contains Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
translation of Awucassin and Nicolette, 
being a direct reprint from the very 
scarce edition of 1887. The original 
etched title-page (with a curious error 
in its date) and three woodcut designs 
by Jacomb Hood are also reproduced 
in this edition. The Bibelot Series con- 
tains Zhe Blessed Damozel: a Book of 
Lyrics, chosen from the works of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and Zhe Sonnets of 
Michael Angelo in rhymed English, by 
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John Addington Symonds. These are 
printed on fine hand-made paper with 
deckel edges. Mr. Mosher has also 
made a neat little brochure of Walter 
Pater’s Child in the House, which is 
printed on Japan paper. 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS.* 


Considered as a history of the fan, 
this book is unsatisfactory : it is strange 
that the subject has not yet had such 
adequate consideration in English as the 
books by Blondel and Uzanne contain. 
We agree with the author that “‘it re- 
pays careful study,’’ and that the fan 
**almost defines what the artistic pro- 
ductions of a nation were at a given 
period.’’ For this reason one desires 
more complete and exhaustive research 
on the ‘‘ butterfly of art’’ than is found 
here. 

The Oriental fan is passed by with 
distressing rapidity, and, although the 
story is told of the Chinese Emperor's 
favourite, who, to revive his waning 
affection, sent to him (A.D. 550) the fa- 
mous Autumn Fan—by which name a 
neglected wife is still known in China 
—with verses, these are omitted : 

‘*O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver’s loom, 
Clear as the frost, bright as the winter’s snow, 
See friendship fashions out of thee a fan, 

Round as the round moon shines in heaven above. 
At home, abroad, a close companion thou, 
Stirring at every move, the grateful gale ; 

And yet I fear, ah me! that autumn chills, 
Cooling the dying summer’s torrid rage, 

Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 

All thought of bygone days bygone like them.” 

Very insufficient, too, are the allusions 
to its literary history. Fancy touching 
upon the subject and forgetting Austin 
Dobson's Ballade on a Fan that Belonged 
to Madame de Pompadour, conceived in 
such exquisite taste, beginning : 

** Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 
Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and saporous blue,” etc., 


and ending with the deep note under 
the deftly blown and beautifully col- 
oured verse-bubble : 


‘* Where are the secrets it knew ? 
Weavings of plot and of plan ? 
But where is the Pompadour, too ? 
This was the Pompadour’s fan!” 


* A Book About Fans. By M. A. Flory. 
With a Chapter on Fan-Collecting by Mary Cad- 
walader Jones. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$2.50. 














It might have interested the reader to 
quote from Coryat’s Crudities and learn 
what the famous traveller said in quaint 
words about the fans he saw in Italy in 
the seventeenth century, carried by men 
as well as women. And where is the 
story of Eleanora d’Este’s fan, which, 
kissing passionately, she threw at Tas- 
so’s feet in an agony of distress to tell 
her heart’s secret, hopelesslove? Steele, 
too, in the Zatler, has a clever essay 
about a coquette and her fan, which 
bears repeating. 

No mention is made of ‘“‘ chicken- 
skin,’’ the leather prepared with al- 
monds and spermaceti, favoured by fops 
and belles of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and used for fan- 
mounts ; and no hints are given of the 
eccentric fans’’—save a ‘‘ dagger-fan’’ 
of the Italian Renaissance—such as the 
‘*‘ doubled fan,’’ the *‘ parasol fan,’’ the 
‘“‘ scent-bottle fan,’’ the ‘‘ dressing-case 
fan,’” such a complicated one as was 
shown in Vienna in 1873, bearing upon 
each rib scissors, a fork, knife, spoon, 
etc., which could be removed without 
disarranging the sticks, and the Chinese 
curio, which, being opened the reverse 
way, threatens to fall apart. 

No fault could be found with the ex- 
amples of fans shown in the beautiful 
reproductions, yet we could wish for ad- 
ditional ones. Some pictures from the 
Greek vases would have been interest- 
ing as specimens of the fan and in the 
manner of using it; and we desire an 
illustration or two from the curious 
fans of the eighteenth century referred 
to generally. They deserve a more de- 
tailed notice. Among them are the 
“conversation fans’’ (not mentioned), 
which give the raison d’étre to Addison's 
essay in the Sectator ; *‘ fortune-telling 


sé 


fans,’’ ‘‘ riddle fans,’’ ‘‘ dance fans,”’ 
‘botanical fans,’’ ‘‘ almanac fans,”’ 
‘“ principles-of-politeness fans,’’ ‘* pun- 


ning-bill-of-fare fans,’’ fans containing 
political and social caricatures, portraits 
of Napoleon, Wellington, and other 
celebrities, scenes from the Beggar's 
Opera and Gulliver's Travels, sketches 
by Hogarth, cameos by Bartolozzi, and 
musical and card-parties, all of which 
are contained in Lady Charlotte Schrei- 
ber’s folio de luxe, entitled Fans and Fan- 
Leaves (London, 1888). From this at 
least we might have had the ‘‘ Ranelagh 
fan,’’ showing the Rotunda and people 
strolling under the shrubbery, as did 
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the beautiful Gunning sisters with Hor- 
ace Walpole, or Beau Tibbs and his 
party when they spent such a disap- 
pointing evening. 

The period of the French Revolution, 
too, affords a wide range for illustra- 
tion. No mention is made in the book 
of the ‘‘ weeping willow,’’ the leaves of 
which when inverted showed pictures 
of the Royal family, and there is no 
hint of the ‘‘ transparent fan,’’ which 
held against the light revealed its true 
political sentiment. Such a fan pro- 
cured for Madame de Cevennes her 
death, and such a one, secretly obtained, 
she waved at the guillotine. 

Part II. is devoted to Fan-Painting, 
and Part III. to Fan Collecting. Three 
pages out of twenty-nine in the latter 
are given to the subject ; the others are 
digressions, rather wide of the mark, 
and repetitions of data, such as the 
‘* cabriolet fan’’ and the “‘ Vernis Mar- 
tin,’’ already described on pp. 41 and 
49. 
For the amateur the book in its artis- 
tic setting may be useful, but the pic- 
turesque history of woman’s toy, sword, 
and sceptre remains to be written. 


Esther Singleton. 


A NOVEL OF LUBRICITY.* 


Habitual readers of THe Bookman 
will, we think, acquit us of any especial 
prudishness in our literary judgments. 
When a writer of distinction has set be- 
fore himself a definite and consistent 
theory of his art, and is evidently guid- 
ed by it in his work, it is always by his 
own canon that we are desirous of meas- 
uring his success. One may disagree 
absolutely with his conception of what 
that canon ought to be, and yet accord 
the warmest praise to the consistency and 
perfection of his achievement. There- 
fore, while itis impossible to commend 
the literary formulas of M. de Maupas- 
sant and Mr. George Moore, for example, 
it is equally impossible to deny that 
whatever they have done is stamped in 
every line with artistic excellence and 
intellectual sincerity. 

But when we come to Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s latest piece of fiction, it is nec- 
essary to differentiate. The exposure 
of the human form in the dissecting- 

* Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. New 
York : Harper & Bros. $1.75. 
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room under the calm, dispassionate gaze 
of the anatomist shocks no one; the 
same exposure by the body-snatcher, 
who rifles the grave to gloat with lewd 
and sordid joy over the same exposure, 
is revolting to every sanely human in- 
stinct. And so in literature, unmorality 
differs foto cele from immorality. The 
naturalistic school of France regards life 
from the point of view of a theory in 
which morals in the Anglo-Saxon sense 
of the word have no place whatever ; 
but the immunity accorded to these men 
cannot by any conscientious critic be 
granted to Mr. Hardy. His social envi- 
ronment, his racial temperament, and 
the literary traditions in which he has 
been reared are not those of France or 
of Galicia; and his work must there- 
fore be tried by the ethical and artistic 
standards of the men of his own blood. 
Hence it is that we must condemn, with 
not the slightest shade of qualification, 
the latest volume from his pen as being 
both a moral monstrosity and an out- 
rage upon art. 

To those of our readers who first 
made Mr. Hardy’s acquaintance in his 
Tess and in the present novel, this may 
seem to be an unreasonable assertion ; but 
fortunately his reputation and his fully 
formulated theory of fiction were estab- 
lished years ago in his earlier and bet- 
ter books. In them appear all his ex- 
tremely powerful gifts of narrative. In 
them appears also his profound and un- 
mitigated pessimism. With this pes- 
simism one can have no quarrel, though 
it is clearly false to life ; for if it be un- 
true that everything happens for the 
best in this best of worlds, it is quite 
equally untrue that everything happens 
for the worst. But this is nothing to 
the point. In A Pair ey Blue Eyes (his 
strongest work), in Zhe Trumpet Major, 
and in Zhe Return of the Native there were 
seen gifts that placed him among the 
foremost novelists of the century. If 
some passages in all of these were coarse, 
the coarseness was only incidental, and 
was almost unavoidable in one who is 
fond of delineating the lives and habits of 
thought of the half-pagan peasantry of 
Wessex. In /ude the Obscure there ap- 
pear the same pessimism and much of 
the same power; but there has been 
gratuitously and wantonly injected into 
it such a stream of indecency as can 
find no counterpart in any of his other 
works, and no excuse in anything that 


has ever been put forth in explanation 
of his literary methods. 

The characters of the book are Jude 
Fawley, a peasant by birth, who is pos- 
sessed of an intense yearning which is 
never gratified, for scholarly distinction, 
and of refined and spiritual traits which 
exist side by side with a lurking love of 
sensuality and drink ; one Arabella, a 
typical barmaid, coarse, brazen, and 
cunning ; Jude’s cousin Sue, an Anglli- 
cised version of one of Marcel Prévost’s 
demi-vierges; and a_ certain village 
schoolmaster named Phillotson, who 
has some unexplained scxual peculiari- 
ties at which Mr. Hardy, for a wonder, 
only hints. Jude is tricked into an early 
marriage with Arabella, and Sue is 
forced into one with Phillotson. Both 
marriages are ended by divorce, where- 
upon Jude and his cousin live together 
in unlawful relations, until an accumu- 
lation of disasters converts Jude into a 
sceptic and Sue into an hysterical dévote, 
whereupon they separate, Sue remarry- 
ing her schoolmaster as a matter of con- 
science, and Jude remarrying Arabella 
as a matter of desperation. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the 
story, which, even as Mr. Hardy tells it, 
is improbable, but which one would not 
criticise were it not for his extraordinary 
lack of reticence in the telling. There is 
nothing in the plot that justifies the gross- 
ness with which he has chosen to elabo- 
rate its details. Nor is this grossness 
the grossness of the English novelists of 
the last century—of Fielding and Smol- 
lett—with whom Mr. Hardy has many 
traits in common. It does not suggest 
the rude virility of young and lusty Eng- 
lishmen, with huge calves and broad 
backs and vigorous health ; of strapping 
fellows who roar out their broad jokes 
over a mug of ale in the tap-room of a 
country inn. It is rather the studied 
satyriasis of approaching senility, sug- 
gesting the morbidly curious imaginings 
of a masochist or some other form of 
sexual pervert. The eagerness with 
which every unclean situation is seized 
upon and carefully exploited recalls the 
spectacle of some foul animal that 
snatches greedily at great lumps of pu- 
trid offal which it mumbles with a hid- 
eous delight in the stenches that drive 
away all cleanlier creatures. We do 
not desire to dwell upon this subject. 
Our great objection to it is that it is 
wholly unnecessary, that in forcing us 
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to batten upon such carrion, Mr. Hardy 
is sinning against light and wilfuly mar- 
ring our appreciation of his grasp upon 
higher and nobler qualities than are the 
attributes of a scavenger. 

Some one may say that, although Mr. 
Hardy’s earlier work be of a different 
character, he has a perfect right to 
change his point of view ; that if he pre- 
fers to accept the naturalistic theory of 
fiction in the full, he is at liberty to do 
so ; and that, by our own admission, it 
is improper to quarrel with him merely 
because he has selected an unpleasant 
subject and drawn it to the very life, 
carrying out the delineation with merci- 
less logic and without abating a jot or 
tittle from the requirements of realism. 
As a matter of fact, Jude the Obscure is 
not a realistic work. It is not a truth- 
ful reproduction of life. It sacrifices 
the probabilities everywhere to the exi- 
gencies of the plot. When he makes 
Arabella appear and disappear just at 
the proper moment, like a marionette, 
bringing her unexpectedly on the scene 
as the diabola ex machina whenever a 
fresh complication is essential, and shift- 
ing her from one part of England to an- 
other according to the author's needs, 
Mr. Hardy is no realist. The double 
marriage of Jude and Sue, their double 
divorce, and the curious transposition 
of their respective beliefs and disbeliefs, 
so that each ends when the other begins 
—all this is done to produce an effect 
and to make a startling contrast, and 
not because it is true to life; for in life 
things do not happen in this chiastic 
way. The fact is that Mr. Hardy tries 
to ride two horses—to be at one and 
the same time a romanticist and a real- 
ist, demanding for himself the romanti- 
cist’s license in plot and the realist’s 
license in incident. The result is a 
book that has none of the recognised 
claims to high literary rank; for it 
neither teaches a useful lesson, nor is it 
true to life. It is simply one of the 
most objectionable books that we have 
ever read in any language whatsoever. 

One circumstance we feel compelled 
to mention in order to give a finishing 
blow to the theory that Mr. Hardy’s 
art, such as it is, is disinterested and 
sincere. When the story appeared asa 
serial in Harper's, it was a compara- 
tively decent work. The author had 
studiously eliminated the most outra- 
geous of his lubricities. In producing it 
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as a book, he carefully sifts in the omit- 
ted filth, supplies the lacunz with the 
necessary filling, and sends it forth with 
all its present rancid revelations. In 
other words, he furnishes a mild arti- 
cle for the family magazine and a highly 
spiced one for the dura ilia of the gen- 
eral public. Is this the attitude of a 
great literary artist with a single and 
consistent theory of his art? Is it not 
rather the canny suppleness of the smug 
peddler who with equal indifference 
vends a child’s primer or brings out 
with a knowing leer a bundle of flash 
stories ? 

Some time ago we asked a distin- 
guished critic what he thought of one 
of the younger of the French naturalis- 
tic novelists. ‘‘ Oh,’’ he said, careless- 
ly, ‘‘ he is merely speculating in smut.”’ 
The expression is a crude one, and we 
should, perhaps, apologise for writing 
it down here ; yet it serves our purpose 
excellently well, for in our judgment 
frankly and deliberately expressed, in 
Jude the Obscure Mr. Hardy is merely 
speculating in smut. 

PP 


SUCCESSW ARD.* 


Successward, by Edward W. Bok, is a 
book so comprehensive in its scope and 
so final in its conclusions, that it leaves 
nothing further to be said upon the vari- 
ous problems of life. Indeed, the satis- 
faction of possessing so complete a guide 
to health, happiness, and heaven is 
only marred by the thought that its au- 
thor can have nothing more to give the 
world. Yet we would not have it other- 
wise. In dealing with questions which 
have heretofore been considered diffi- 
cult, or even beyond solution by the hu- 
man mind, Mr. Bok manifests a sim- 
plicity of treatment, a certainty of grasp, 
and an insolence of security which give, 
within the compass of one small volume, 
results which are often sought in vain 
through many learned works. 

Perhaps no chapter in Successward il- 
lustrates this characteristic of the book 
so well as that entitled ‘‘ His Relig- 
ious Life."’ Here Mr. Bok puts to 
shame the theologians of all time, sets 
at rest the questionings of humanity, 
and makes an end of all controversy. 
He says: ‘‘It [a religious life] means 

* Successward. By Edward W. Bok. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
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simply the living of an upright life, a 
life of respectability. This is all that a 
religious life means.’’ Before reaching 
this conclusion Mr. Bok attempts with a 
splendid audacity what a lesser man 
would shrink from even conceiving. 
He offers, in short, a sort of expurgated 
edition of the Sermon on the Mount, 
especially adapted for speeding a young 
man toward the goal of worldly success. 
Only Mr. Bok, we are sure, would ven- 
ture this; and we hope, too, that the 
Christian Church will feel its indebted- 
ness to our author, since he expresses, 
on the whole, his approval of its institu- 
tion, and recommends it to the patron- 
age of ambitious young men. Remark- 
able as this chapter is, the. following 
revelation of the depths of a young 
child’s mind attracts especial notice. 
“‘ Enough it is to know that there is a 
God. ... That is all that is given us 
to know. It is all that the new-born 
infant can know”' !! 

Upon the subject, ‘‘ His Attitude to- 
ward Women,”’ Mr. Bok is naturally very 
much at home. He acknowledges that 
*“some men never get to a point where 
they understand women.’’ We have, 
indeed, heard of such ourselves. Not 
belonging to that class, however, our 
author proceeds to enlighten it, once 
for all, and clears up the vexed question 
of woman as readily as he did that of 
religion. He deals kindly with the 
weaker vessel, and with an opulence of 
good nature exclaims: ‘‘ How a man 
can be a hater of woman I really cannot 
understand.’" Now this casual remark 
reveals a hitherto unsuspected state of 
affairs. Still, it remains to be said that 
men deserve some credit for so gallantly 
concealing their aversion, and we now 
await from the editorial page of the 
Ladies’ Home Journala rebuke to young 
women for hating young men. 

““The Question of Marriage’ is al- 
Ways interesting, but it proves more 
than commonly so in the pages of Suc- 
cessward. A quite original rule is offered 
to guide young men in the choice of a 
wife, for Mr. Bok observes, ‘* Only in 
rare cases do we find the useful and or- 
namental combined in a single woman.’”’ 
With married women, presumably the 
case is different—alas for the young 
men! Mr. Bok shows but a just appre- 
ciation of his own capacity when he 
sums up the whole matter thus: ‘‘ These 
are the only points which I or any other 


writer can possibly advance regarding 
this question of marriage.’’ 

Successward also treats of such matters 
as self-knowledge, success, business, 
dress, amusements, and the sowing of 
wild oats. In his remarks upon these 
subjects Mr. Bok corrects a quite gen- 
eral, though evidently erroneous impres- 
sion. Imagining that high and pure 
character is the result of a inan’s innate 
love of decency, or of his appreciation 
of the beauty of holiness, we have here- 
tofore called that man a prig who fol- 
lows moral precepts for the sake of busi- 
ness or social advantage ; but we ac- 
knowledge our error, and again defer to 
Mr. Edward W. Bok. 

One only regret do we feel in laying 
down Successward. In the first chapter 
we read: “‘It is necessary that the 
workman should understand his tools.’’ 
Now, when Mr. Bok undertook to write 
a book he doubtless understood the 
English language. Yet, we grieve to 
say, it plays him the sorriest tricks im- 
aginable! Upon every occasion the ele- 
gant turn of a phrase eludes his search ; 
and as for the pert preposition and the 
artful adverb, the way they slip around 
from under his pen and pop themselves 
into the wrong places is really surpris- 
ing ; butif Mr. Bok had paused to study 
the English language the world would 
still await Successward. 


SOME RECENT CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Dr. Verrall’s handsome volume on 
Euripides, like everything else that he 
writes, is characterised by learning, 
lucidity, and ingenuity. The last qual- 
ity is, indeed, the one that is most gen- 
erally associated by scholars with Dr. 
Verrall’s name; and the present work 
in this respect will not detract from his 
reputation» At the same time, this in- 


* Euripides the Rationalist. By A. W. Verrall, 
Litt.D. Cambridge University Press. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.90. 

The Banquet of Plato. By Percy B. Shelley. 
Chicago: Way & Williams $1.50. 

Selections from Plato for English Readers. 
From Jowett’s Translation. Edited by M. J. 
Knight. 2vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 

Sappho: Memoir, Text, and Translation. By 
Henry Thornton Wharton, M.A. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $2.25. 

Homeri Ilias. Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt. D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera. Edited by T. E. 
Page, M.A. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00, 
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genuity is almost always entirely per- 
verse, and devoted to the discussion of 
the non-existent. He would have us 
believe that the plays of Euripides were 
not so much great dramatic pieces writ- 
ten with the single purpose that charac- 
terises the plays of Aischylus and Sopho- 
cles, but rather with a mocking spirit, 
to poke fun at the national religion and 
the traditional legends of the Hellenic 
people. This is not the place to discuss 
at length his theory and the argument 
upon which he bases it. Suffice it to 
say, that his conception of the underlying 
motive of the Euripidean dramas ap- 
pears to us worthy of a place beside the 
Neronian hypothesis as to Persius and 
Petronius. A hidden meaning that is so 
much hidden as to leave its very exist- 
ence unsuspected for more than two 
thousand years is one whose reality we 
are certainly justified in suspecting ; 
and to attempt to give it form and sub- 
stance at this late day is pretty surely 
destined to be labour lost. 


We cannot conceive how Messrs. Way 


and Williams were induced to waste 
good paper, a handsome cover, and so 
much beautiful typography upon Shel- 
ley’s translation of Plato’s Symposium. 
As a translation it is far less easy and 
idiomatic than Jowett’s, and it is disfig- 
ured by the crudity of introducing the 
Latin names of the gods into a Greek 
text. Moreover, the most curious and 
instructive passage of the whole dia- 
logue is omitted. The only word in 
Greek letters in the whole volume con- 
tains two typographical errors. More 
to be commended is the collection of 
typical passages from the different dia- 
logues in Jowett’s translation, now pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, and ed- 
ited with an introductory account of 
Plato by M. J. Knight. To itis prefixed 
the preface that Dr. Jowett wrote for Mr. 
Purves’s Selections ; and a brief summary 
of each dialogue is given in the proper 
place. While the effect of the whole is 
rather scrappy, as might be expected of 
a work intended for University Exten- 
sion readers, it may prove to be of value 
in exciting a taste for further reading in 
Plato; and therefore it can be con- 
scientiously recommended. Granted 
that its plan is good, that plan has been 
carried out with judgment and dis- 
cretion. 

Why is it, we should like to know, 
that, after twenty-four centuries, the 
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name of Sappho is still so potent a spell 
to conjure by? A few stanzas of her 
verse and a stray word here and there 
preserved in the pages of the gram- 
marians who quote them, are all that 
remains to us of her poetry, and pretty 
nearly everything told of her personal- 
ity is mythical ; yet not scholars only, 
but all sorts and conditions of men, feel 
an undefined and mysterious interest in 
her. Only a short time ago, when the 
present writer happened to be in a little 
out-of-the-way town in Connecticut, the 
village lawyer, a hard-faced Yankee as 
dry asa chip, came to him and asked, 
with much earnestness, where he could 
find a translation of the lyrical remains 
of Sappho. He knew no Greek, and 
was by no means a man of literary 
tastes ; yet he wanted to know all that 
was to be known of Sappho. What is, 
then, the source of this widespread 
interest? We suspect that it springs 
partly from the romantic legend of her 
love for Phaon, which is absolutely un- 
historical, and of her tragic death, which 
is even less supported by any scrap of 
evidence. Probably, too, the shadow 
of scandal associated with her name has 
also something to do with it, and this 
(pace Welcker and Mr. Wharton) does 
rest upon some tangible authority. 
Whatever the reason, Mr. Wharton’s 
dainty volume, which in this, its third 
edition, is enlarged from 202 to 237 
pages, will delight a multitude of ‘* burn- 
ing Sappho’s’’ admirers, and, like the 
preceding editions, will prove a boon to 
the collector of beautiful books. It is 
as complete as any one could wish. Its 
cover is designed by Aubrey Beardsley, 
its rough-edged paper is of the best, and 
its Greek type was procured at Berlin 
by special permission of the Imperial 
Government. The memoir prefixed to 
the fragments is erudite and satisfac- 
torily full, telling what is known and 
what is conjectured regarding Sappho’s 
life and history, with a sketch of the 
various critical works that have been 
written on the subject, and of the mod- 
ern books suggested by it, including 
even a mention of Daudet’s Sapho, which 
in nothing but its title recalls the fair 
Lesbian. Each scrap of Sappho’s poetry 
is then given, even to the single words 
cited by the Greek lexicographers, and 
many translations and imitations in En- 
glish are given in their proper place, their 
authors including Frederick Tennyson, 
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Michael Field Professor Palgrave, John 
Addington Symonds, Gladstone, Sir 
Richard Burton, Swinburne, Edwin Ar- 
nold, and many others. A bibliography 
of editions and works on Sappho fills 
eighteen pages at the end. There are 
three fine photogravures—one of Alma 
Tadema’s ideal head of Sappho, one of 
Mitylene, and one of the fragments of the 
Fayum parchment brought from Egypt 
in 1879 and ascribed to Sappho by Blass 
in 1880, largely, however, through the 
processes of subjective criticism. Alto- 
gether there is little left to be desired. 
One criticism we feel compelled to make, 
and that is on the rather childish way in 
which throughout the prefatory memoir, 
the quantity of some of the syllables in 
the proper names has been marked. 
This has been done in a very hap- 
hazard fashion, some of the least known 
names being unmarked, and some of the 
best known having the quantity of the 
penult carefully indicated. We must 
say that a person who does not know 
how to pronounce the name of Theocri- 
tus is probably not the sort of person 
who would desire a book of such a char- 


NOVEL 


THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. By F. F. 
Montrésor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.25. 

Miss Montrésor has a distinct quality 
among story-writers. It is safe to pre- 
dict a more conspicuous and lasting suc- 
cess for her than for many who have 
equal mental and imaginative gifts and 
even more interesting material to work 
on. It is a spiritual rather than an in- 
tellectual distinction hers, and it is the 
more powerful. The stuff out of which 
her two books have been mainly woven 
is not of certain interest ; her charac- 
ters, if they presented themselves to us 
in life, we might like to argue with or 
we might disapprove of. But intro- 
duced by her, we accept them and judge 
them from their own standpoint. She 
has the same effect on us as a sympa- 
thetic voice. It is not easy more closely 
to define what made many readers to 
whom the religious novel is distasteful, 
and others whose artistic fastidiousness 
was far from being satisfied, read /nto 


acter as this ; while the indicated longs 
and shorts are an eyesore to the scholar. 

It is related of a certain distinguished 
man that he learned the Latin language 
in order to be able to read for himself 
the story that was partly told in certain 
fine old illustrations that interested him 
when a boy in an edition of Lucan. In 
like manner we think that any true 
book-lover would almost be willing to 
learn both Greek and Latin for the 
pleasure of reading the exquisitely 
beautiful texts contained in the two vol- 
umes of the Messrs. Macmillan’s Parnas- 
sus Library now before us. They area 
delight to the eye, and lure the lover of 
the classics to peruse once again the two 
greatest epics that the world possesses. 
Dr. Leaf has employed the heavy-faced 
archaic type from the new font that he 
so much admires, and in his preface has 
a fling at the spidery Aldine typography. 
For our part, a good, clear, beautifully 
rounded font of Porsonian type is the 


‘perfection of Greek printing; yet Dr. 


Leaf’s pages are so elegant as to satisfy 
the most exacting connoisseur. 
a. Fs 


NOTES. 


the Highways and Hedges with unusual 
pleasure. Whatever it was, it is present 
here again in this slighter book, which 
is less directly religious in its subject 
and treatment. Gentleness or tolerance 
in her dealings with humanity might 
sum it up, but perhaps quietism, un- 
attached to any particular doctrine, 
most nearly describes its effect. It 
would be unfair to compare the two 
books. The first was elaborate, am 
bitious, varied. This one is shorter, 
slighter, more limited in theme and in 
cident. But it is substantial enough to 
contain one real character, perhaps two 
—only Sir Charles was within the pow- 
er of a great many able writers to cre- 
ate, and Susie of very few. The good 
people in novels who are as living as 
the wisely-foolish, golden-hearted Susie, 
are not numerous. We take this op- 
portunity again of commending to our 
readers the work of a new writer which 
has been deservedly popular in Eng- 
land, and to which no meretricious 
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qualities contributed. One looks to 
Miss Montrésor’s future with mingled 
confidence and curiosity. 


A SON OF THE PLAINS. By Arthur Pater- 
son. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Twenty years ago, so Mr. Paterson 
tells us, the Santa Fé trail had not yet 
encountered its deadliest foe—the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway—and 
the man who embarked on a journey 
across the plains carried his life in his 
hands. Many grim adventures were 
the lot of travellers who traversed the 
trail at that time ; some never got to 
the end to tell of them, borne down by 
drought and weariness, or massacred 
by Arapahoe Indians, while their wag- 
ons blazed around them. Mr. Pater- 
son’s story opens in the summer of 1873 
gon the Santa Fé trail, and before many 
pages have been read we are already 
bent on a most exciting adventure. 
Two young ladies have been captured 
by the Arapahoes, and their daring res- 
cue by Nat Worsley leads to an inter- 
esting love story, which mingles with 
the subsequent adventures of Nat and 
his friends ere they arrive at their des- 
tination in safety. Even then there is 
misurftderstanding and playing at the 
serious game of cross purposes, and the 
tale flags a little until interest is whipped 
up again in Nat’s bold, single-handed 
attempt to recover Maizie from the vile 
clutches of Sandy Rathlee and Nan in 
the saloon at Amenta. There are some 
vivid descriptions in this portion of the 
book, and the narrative quickens the 
pulse as the movement gains rapidity 
and grows exciting. The climax is well 
reached and handled, and the book is 
laid down with a glow of satisfaction. 
Mr. Paterson has told his story well, 
and the fighting scenes and graphic de- 
scriptions of life, the portrayal of char- 
acter, and the startling tactics resorted 
to at momentous stages in the story de- 
note a close acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, as well as force of imagination and 
the ability to record his impressions in 
a direct and vivid manner. There still 
are traces of crudity in the manipula- 
tion of his characters, and the sisters, 
Maizie and Bel, are not clearly realised 
at first ; indeed, they seem to suffer from 
a masculine lack of comprehension and 
an obtuseness concerning women. But 
the story once begun will not fail to 
hold the reader’s attention, for its merit 
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lies in the human interest which we are 
compelled to take in the fortunes of its 
characters. 


BEATRICE OF BAYOU TECHE. By Alice 
Iigenfritz Jones. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co, $1.25. 


If the author of this story, which re- 
commends itself to the reader by creating 
an immediate interest in its heroine and 
her setting, had confined herself to a 
small canvas, Beatrice of Bayou Téche 
would have been a distinct gain to the 
studies and stories of American life. 
It is disappointing to find the subtle 
charm, the clever touches, the truthful 
and beguiling local colour, and the in- 
timate and unusual recollection and 
portrayal of childhood’s sensations, 
which are expressed in the first seven 
chapters, degenerate into mere medioc- 
rity. She makes the fatal mistake 
of becoming so interested in the people 
of her imagination, that she loses the 
editorial faculty of suppressing unneces- 
sary details, and develops a sentimen- 
tality that seems to have been engen- 
dered by intimate acquaintance with 
the three-volumed productions of au- 
thoresses who always garbed themselves 
in white with blue ribbons and twined 
a pink rose or white camellia in their 
ringlets. 

The description of the slave-child 
Beatrice, connected to an old Southern 
family by ties of blood, is a strong pro- 
test against the institution of slavery ; 
and this child, who ‘‘ was like a little 
far-off inland bay, echoing, though it 
knows not why, the pulse-throbs of the 
sea,’’ and her limited world in the court- 
yard of an old mansion in New Orleans, 
are admirably suggested. The descrip- 
tions of the river-journey to the La 
Scala Place, the plantation, the house, 
the cabins, and the, Southern life are 
well done ; and exceilent is the picture 
of the little house to which Beatrice and 
her grandmother, Mauma Salome, are 
consigned upon their arrival. It stands 
in a patch of bright, rustic flowers, and 
within is decorated with odds and ends, 
including pictures pinned upon the 
walls, a calico quilt on the bed, a bat- 
tered brass candlestick, and a broken 
vase, whose crippled side was always 
next the wall. Here the old woman 
smokes and plays the banjo to the de- 
lighted audience of Robespierre, the 
cat, It is in such scenes that the au- 
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thor is most happy. Immediately upon 
the introduction of her hero the note of 
excellence stops, and the restless mov- 
ing of her characters from one country 
to another—they travel everlastingly— 
and the shifting of scenes reveal the 
weakness of the untutored novelist. 


THE CHARLATANS. By Robert Buchanan 
and Henry Murray. Chicago: F. Tennyson 
Neely. $1.25. 

While we have the publisher’s word 
for it that Zhe Charlatans is not an at- 
tack on Theosophists nor a satire on 
hypnotism, there is sufficient evidence 
in the context to prove that the authors 
are not friends of Theosophy. In fact, 
they show an inclination, by inference, 
to misrepresent the tenets of the belief. 
Lord Wanborough and Mervyn Darrell, 
on the verge of being unreserved con- 
verts, reveal remarkable ignorance of 
the cult not to have discovered the 
‘‘charlatan’’ in Woodville, almost at 
his first appearance. A. P. Sinnett and 
others lead us to believe that nature 
holds no secrets that adepts of Theoso- 
phy have not fathomed. Woodville’s 
speech, during a conversation with 
Lord Wanborough, and his manner 
were enough to excite suspicion in the 
veriest neophyte. Hesays: ‘‘ We make 
no pretence to supernatural power. All 
we contend is that everywhere around 
us there are forces which are unexplained, 
and possibly unexplainadle."’ Woodville 
so clearly proclaims himself an impostor 
that it seems superfluous to bring him 
to confession. The delineation of the 
character of his companion, Madame 
Obnoskin, is more consistent, and the 
study of Woodville’s character, the de- 
velopment of his better instincts and 
capabilities under the influence of Isa- 
bel’s love, is skilfully drawn. This is 
especially seen near the close, which is 
by far the best part of the book, From 
the point of view of art the conclusion 
might be justified, but we are not con- 
vinced. It is a pity that Woodville and 
Isabel could not have been reconciled, 
or rather married, as_ reconciliation, 
though it did not actually occur, was as 
good as accomplished. And _ every 
reader will speculate regarding the fate 
of Isabel after her lover’s tragic death. 
The story is founded on the drama of 
the same name, and, apart from its in- 
consistencies, is well told, and the in 
terest in its plot fairly sustained. 
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A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By John Fox, Jr. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


It is difficult to feel any sympathy 
with the class of people in this book to 
whom ‘“‘ moonshine’’ and pistols are the 
natural inspirations of every motive in 
life, and the accompaniments to every 
event and ceremony ; and a shock falls 
across the reader’s mind to realise that 
such a community of lawlessness should 
exist in a country that calls itself civil- 
ised. This volume does not read like fic- 
tion. It seems to have been cut out of 
the Cumberland Mountains by a bold, 
firm hand, which, if it give the rugged- 
ness and ferocity of the landscape and 
the brutal and repulsive traits of the 
mountaineers, does not forget to add 
the flowers that bloom upon the preci- 
pices, and the primitive and impressive 
sentiment of violent, untaught natures. 
The atmosphere of the scenery, the pur- 
ple seas of mountains that wave over 
and between Virginia and Kentucky, 
the wreathing veils of mist, the green 
and bronze of tree and moss-covered 
slopes, the cool, green shadows, the 
sharp, massive, grey boulders, the deep 
sweeps of valley, the odour of the earth, 
the dripping, sparkling dew, the notes 
of birds, and the hints of laurel, rho- 
dodendron, and violets could not have 
been given by any save a son of the 
soil. Here among such awe-inspiring 
scenes, depressing to those who are not 
natives, the people—miners, moon- 
shiners, and raiders—are as wild as the 
eagles and catamounts that haunt its 
lonely crags. 

Of the stories, the first, ‘‘ A Mountain 
Europa,”’ is the best. It is melodramatic, 
but such life is hardly to be exagger- 
ated. Briefly, it is the story of a moon- 
shiner’s daughter, who wins the heart 
of a young engineer from New York, 
and is killed immediately after her wed- 
ding by her drunken father, receiving a 
shot intended for her husband. The 
other tales are ‘‘A Cumberland Ven- 
detta,’’ its sequel, ‘‘ The Last Stetson,”’ 
and a short dialect sketch ‘‘ On Hell-fer- 
Sartain Creek.”’ 


BUNCH GRASS STORIES. By Mrs. Lindon 
W. Bates. Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott Co. 
$1 25. 

With two exceptions this collection is 
composed of sketches of Western life ; 
ambitious sketches they are too, with 
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occasional rhetorical touches that betray 
more of affectation than of art. The 
two exceptions are ‘‘ Inspiration at the 
Cross Roads,”’ a tale of an artist’s psy- 
chological evolution in the time of Louis 
XIV. of France ; and ‘‘The Black Shell,’’ 
a gruesome narrative, with the sacrifice 
of Agamemnon’s daughter before the 
siege of Troy as the pivotal episode. 
The eight stories are interestingly told, 
and show uncommon skill in construc- 
tive art; but all leave the same unsatis- 
factory impression as of something striven 
for by the author, and not quite attain- 
ed. The something lacking arises from 
a certain crudity of expression and raw 
experience of life. Situations are over- 
drawn, facts are falsified for the sake of 
effect ; character is sketched with vig- 
our, but without regard to fidelity of 
portraiture. Everywhere, however, 
there is evidence of latent strength, nor 
is this so far obscured as to be beyond 
development by the writer. More prac- 
tice, keener study of motive, a clearer 
recognition of the common rules of art 
and the courage to cut out fine phrases 
would enable the writer to form astyle, 
and to get an outlook on life which 
should prove of more than ordinary 
power. 


STOLEN SOULS. By William Le Queux. 

New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 

** Anybody who likes hypnotism and 
Nihilism,’’ says Anthony Hope, “‘ and 
secret murder artistically performed by 
exotic drugs, ladies of great beauty and 
small scruples, and an astonishing dé 
nouement to every story, cannot do better 
than try Mr. Le Queux’s Sfolen Souls. 
The book is downright sensationalism, 
of course, but I do not know why I (or 
Mr. Le Queux either) should apologise 
for that ; it is good and even gorgeous 
sensationalism, and therefore well justi- 
fied of existence. We, or the sensible 
among us, like all sorts of people, and 
we ought to like all sorts of books also, 
so long as they are good of their sort.’’ 

Perhaps it is unusual to quote one 
novelist’s estimate of the work of a 
brother of the craft, and its superfluous- 
ness as criticism may be suspected by 
many who consider the novelists in 
league with one another; but in the 
present instance Mr. Hope’s apprecia- 
tion describes more faithfully than we 
can hope to do the nature and extent of 
Mr. Le Queux’s work. The reader who 
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takes up Stolen Souls will find time slip 
easily away as he finishes one story, 
only to begin the next, wondering 
whether Mr. Le Queux’s ingenuity and 
inventive fancy will ever fail him. 
Stolen Souls is for the most part Rus- 
sian in background, with secret socie- 
ties and Anarchists mixed up in the 
horrible yet fascinating compound, for, 
as has already been hinted, there are 
horrors and surprises galore abound- 
ing in these queer stories, but they 
are pleasant horrors, and we are too 
conscious of the cleverness of the 
artist to feel profoundly the. startling 
effects and tragic climacterics of his 
strangely wrought tales. Svolen Souls 
will be welcomed among the ephemeral 
books which ungrudgingly contribute 
to our entertainment and help us some- 
what to unstring the bow of life fora 
brief season. 


FETTERED, YET FREE: A Study in Heredity. 
By Annie S. Swan. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25. 


There is a fascination for most of us 
in the bare thought of Scotland, the 
land of mists and cakes, of romance and 
porridge ; and some of us feel a per- 
sonal interest in any study of heredity 
that has to do with its hard-headed, 
soft-hearted people. We can fancy the 
distaste with which their Calvinistic 
souls, nourished on Free Will and Elec- 
tion, must recoil from the thought of an 
inherited ban. It was surely a Scots- 
woman who said: “‘I was a liar by na- 
ture until I found out that lying ran in 
the family, and that cured me.’’ There 
are, however, usually two parents in 
every household, and we are as likely 
to inherit good from one as evil from 
the other ; moreover, we are not sent 
into the world altogether finished as to 
character, but are left room to develop 
into correspondence with our environ- 
ment and along lines largely determined 
by our own volition. This is the phi- 
losophy which is expressed by Miss 
Swan's title ; and in the working out of 
her thesis, that humanity, though fet- 
tered by ancestral traits, is yet free in 
great measure to determine its own Ca- 
reer. She has given usa very charming 
picture of life in the ‘ Kingdom of 
Fife,’’ and some very human characters. 
It must be admitted that she is a trifle 
prolix ; the book would be improved 
by cutting down; yet even diffuseness 
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is a refreshing variety in these days of 
hurry, when it gives the feeling that 
the author has plenty of time for a chat. 
The lines of her picture are occasionally 
indistinct ; and Frances Sheldon is a 
more successful portrait than the avow- 
ed heroine; more might have been 
made, perhaps, of the Brabant episode, 
and Mary Heron certainly comes off 
with less than she deserves. But here 
and there are scenes, such as the fare- 
well between Kerr of Haugh and his 
wife, that for dignified simplicity and 
pathos could hardly be improved ; and 
Kerr himself, with all his sins upon his 
head, ‘‘ rough tyke,’’ and fond of a 
** glass too much,”’ is yet exceedingly 
lovable. One would rather like to have 
Eleanor marry Adrian, if it were possi- 
ble, but perhaps modern science would 
justly interpose ; and at least she gets 
her deserts. For, 


‘* She that will not when she may, 
When she will she shall have nay.” 


A QUESTION OF FAITH. By L. Dougall. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


We are out of all patience with Miss 
Dougall. She has a strength of hand, 
a vividness of fancy, an originality of 
conception, which might place her very 
high among our writers of fiction ; and 
she is sacrificing them all to the desire 
to preach. Now preaching in art is in- 
sincere ; it isn’t straightforward to pro- 
fess to tell a story, and suddenly spring 
a moral upon the unsuspecting reader ; 
if he does not resent it, it is because he 
is, like the children, used to it, and sup- 
poses it to be the correct thing. All 
that the artist may do is to hold the 
mirror up to nature ; if the scene of his 
choice contain a moral, the frame of the 
mirror will doubtless serve to isolate it 
for the better observation of the be- 
holder ; but to point it out, by so much 
as a finger, is presumptuous, and should 
be unnecessary. We may illustrate by 
referring to Mrs. Deland’s Philip and his 
Wife, and to Miss Dougall’s own first 
published novel, Beggars All. The lat- 
ter had also the advantage of a plot of 
singular character, so unusual, indeed, 
that the author has ever since been 
hampered by a vain desire to rival her 
own work, and in consequence has 
given us stories whose framework is 
cheap, whose colouring is gaudy, and 
whose motive is clap-trap. In A Ques- 
tion of Faith, her latest work, genius or 


chance has supplied her with another 
motif, the dramatic possibilities of which 
have been marred by the two tendencies 
which we have indicated. The half- 
crazed father, who is willing to lose 
even his own soul to bring his erring 
son to the belief in the mercy of God— 
could anything be finer? But Miss 
Dougall has her little sermon to preach ; 
or perhaps the handling of such a theme 
was too great for her; and so literally 
and metaphorically the struggle for a 
soul is tucked into a corner, and serves 
only as an occasion of misunderstand- 
ing between Alice and her lover, in 
consequence of which everything in the 
book is out of focus. Amy, who should 
have been a bit of character drawing 
equal to Rosamond Vincy, is forced to 
be verbally explained by the author ; 
and there are pages and pages, after the 
climax, of pure homiletics! Yet in 
spite of it all the story is bright and in- 
teresting. 


NADYA: A TALE OF THE STEPPES. By 
Oliver M. Norris. New York: F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Norris makes no attempt at fine 
writing in Madya, but there is charm in 
the simplicity of his style, and there is 
incident enough in his story to make it an 
attractive one. The description of the 
life of the Stundists would alone repay 
a perusal of the book. The author has 
woven a plot out of good, because un- 
common, material. In the Countess 
Olga, a noblewoman of great wealth, he 
has depicted more simplicity than a read- 
er of Russian novels is led to believe 
is possible in the nobility of Russia. 
Mikhail, the leader of the Stundists, and 
Nadya, the daughter of a fanatic ferry- 
man, are lovable characters; not so 
Viadimir. Grisha, the deformed son of 
Vladimir’s uncle, and the General form 
the dark background against which the 
nobility of the others shines out with 
more than ordinary brilliancy. In spite 
of the lack of studied attempt at fine 
writing, there are several scenes which 
are told with force, and almost with 
dramatic intensity. The death of the 
ferryman and the defence of the Pass 
by Sergei and his troops during the 
Russo-Turkish war areexamples. Read- 
ers of Tolstoy and Turgenieff will recog- 
nise in Vadya almost a suspicious fidel- 
ity to the Russian scenery and character 
as portrayed by the Slav novelists, and 
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there is at times even that forced avoid- 
ance of criticism of Russian institutions 
which marks the Russian novel of do- 
mestic manufacture. 


PAUL HERIOT’S PICTURES. By Alison 
McLean. London and New York: F. Warne 
& Co. §$.125. 


It is perhaps owing to a fault or flaw 
in the critic's “‘ ocular’’ that he is un- 
able to understand why a collection of 
short stories must have a thread to hang 
upon, as though they were sausages ! 
In Paul Heriot's Pictures the connection 
is very awkwardly managed ; and what- 
ever else the mysterious Paul may have 
been, he was certainly not an artist, to 
value pictures for their ‘‘ story’’ rather 
than their intrinsic merit. The stories 
themselves, it may be, needed some such 
fictitious sentimental interest ; for, taken 
alone, one doesn’t quite see why they 
exist ; but there are some rather pretty 
bits of description of English rural 
scenery, and certainly they will never 
bring a blush to the cheek of the young 
person. In fact, the pictures which are 
scattered pretty liberally over the pages 
will probably induce many a young per- 
son to take the book down from the 
shelves of the Sunday-school library, 
and pronounce it ‘‘very pretty read- 
ing ;’’ and she will not detect that pic- 
tures, letter-press, and piety are all of 
about the same calibre, but will enjoy 
it all, along with the rest of her milk 
and water. 


CORRUPTION. By Percy White. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


New York: 


Mr. White's very amusing novel, J/r. 
Bailey-Martin, which appeared last year, 
ensured a large number of readers for 
the next book from his pen ; and there- 
fore Corruption, in spite of its repulsive 
title, will doubtless find many pur- 
chasers. They will be doomed, we 
think, to disappointment. Mr. Bailey- 
Martin was light in touch, unpretentious 
in structure, and based upon accurate 
observation and knowledge. As a 
study in cads it was in some respects 
deserving of comparison with Thack- 
eray's similar but more farcical story, 
The Fatal Boots. But Mr. White’s suc- 
cess has apparently been taken by him 
too seriously, so that he has now tried 
to give us a psychological novel deal- 
ing with the deeper things of life and 
touching upon the world of politics and 
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society. Needless to say, the attempt 
is not a success; for Mr. White has 
neither the knowledge nor the power 
necessary for the self-imposed task. Nev- 
ertheless, the book is readable in spite of 
its too ambitious plan. The reader will 
probably smile, however, at finding the 
hero and heroine in the most intense 
moments of their unlawful love-making 
priggishly regaling each other with quo- 
tations from Browning and Shelley, and 
discussing in academic phrase the phi- 
losophy of life. It is probably too much 
to ask of Mr. White that he go back to 
school and refresh his knowledge of the 
English grammar, but we may reason- 
ably express the hope that in his future 
books he will either abstain from quot- 
ing Scripture, or else take the trouble 
to verify his allusions to it. When he 
speaks of the ‘‘ doubting Pefer,’’ and 
when he refers to the sixth command- 
ment when he evidently intends the sev- 
enth, the effect is rather comic. And 
why does he continually spell *‘ dipso- 


mania’’ with a ‘‘ y’’? 
LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. Dawson. Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


The mysteries, tragedies, the hard- 
ships and humours of London life are 
the materials of Mr. Dawson’s tales. 
He knows no better storehouse than the 
great city. ‘‘Its life,’ he says, in his 
preface, ‘‘is the true epic of the mod- 
ern world. The next great poet, when 
he comes, will be nourished on the 
breasts of London.’”’ In the meanwhile, 
its air is full of stories, and he tells ten 
of those he has listened to. Not all of 
them are very characteristic of London 
—the scene of ‘‘ The Music of the Gods,’’ 
for instance, might be laid in Bagdad 
just as fitly. But most are concerned 
with strenuous modern London lives, 
with lurking modern London tempta- 
tions ; and Mr. Dawson proves that he 
knows London well, from East to West, 
from the laundress’s tub to the fashion- 
able rector’s pulpit. Many grades, 
many circles, and many opinions are 
represented in these thoughtful and im- 
pressive stories, which speak, in differ- 
ent accents, the language of the very 
hour that is with us. Since Mr. Daw- 
son wrote Zhe Redemption of Edward 
Strahan, published a few years ago, he 
has made rapid strides in the art of 
writing fiction, and London Jdylls awakes 
expectancy by the possibilities, hitherto 
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unguessed at, which it discloses in the 
author. 


A MAN AND HIS WOMANKIND. By Nora 
Vynné. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 
cts. 

Miss Nora Vynné is a promising 
young writer, and her new novel, pub- 
lished in the very pretty and convenient 
Buckram Series, is a fair specimen of 
her work. It is the story of a man who 
is very much mothered by his women- 
kind. His wife, a lady journalist rather 
older than himself; his sister, and his 
mother, all live with him, and endeav. 
our to protect and shield him. When 
he finds it out he is very angry, conceiv- 
ing not unnaturally that his business 
might be to do something in the way of 
shielding them. Miss Vynné works out 
her plot clearly and pleasantly, but she 
seems to stop short in the middle of her 
story, although we feel she could have 
gone on and ended it. It is the silliest 
of all literary crazes, and one that it is 
high time was severely criticised, to be- 
lieve that it is artistic to pull up ab- 
ruptly in the middle. We should have 
liked it if the author of A Man and His 
Womankind had continued her narrative 
a little longer, and told us what hap- 


pened when Dick Cedicsson found his 

old hair-brush. 

GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. By 
James O'Neill. Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25. 
Up to the present time, the new 

French colony in the Far East has 

been ferra incognita to writers of English 

fiction; so that Mr. O’Neill has the 
honour of being the first of our ex- 
plorers in a field which has as yet been 
worked by none but Frenchmen, such as 

Paul Bonnetain and a few others. The 

dainty little volume in which this virgin 

soil is now broken for English readers 
is well worthy of careful perusal, for 
the stories are exceedingly well told, 

and are tinged for the most part with a 

certain mystery or melancholy that re- 

flects the spirit of the Orient. They 
nearly all tell of the members of the 

French army of occupation, but the set- 

ting of the picture is strange and pictur- 

esque. Mr. O’Neill gives a glossary of 

Anamese words at the end of the book, 

which does not, however, cover all the 

expressions that are found in the text. 

The cover is one of the most striking 

and original that we have ever seen, the 

stamped oriental paper for it having 
been especially manufactured in Tokyo. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. By Charles 
Lowe. Public Men of To-day Series. New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 


We have already had occasion to com- 
mend the excellent series in which the 
present volume is the fourth to appear, 
and we can only repeat with still greater 
emphasis our former praise after pe- 
rusing Mr. Lowe’s most readable book. 
His qualifications are evident to all who 
know his biography of Prince Bismarck, 
and recall his bright, entertaining, and 
somewhat journalistic style. He is espe- 
cially fortunate in having for his subject 
in the volume before us so piquant and 
remarkable a personality as the German 
Kaiser, who is probably the most inter- 
esting figure on the stage of interna- 
tional politics to-day—a picturesque and 
puzzling prince, about whom men’s 
opinions range from thinking him an in- 
spired genius to mocking at him as a 
hare-brained fool. A young man who 
passes from the comparative obscurity 


of an heir presumptive to the dazzling 
hegemony of thé most military nation 
in the world; who dismisses with a 
wave of the hand a minister like Bis- 
marck ;~who threatens princes and par- 
liaments as readily as he denounces so- 
cialists and democrats; who regards 
himself as God’s anointed, and brings 
the monarchy of the Middle Ages into 
the sceptical atmosphere of our century’s 
end ; who commands ships and drills 
armies, and leads orchestras, and regu- 
lates fashions, and has an eye on every- 
thing from diplomacy to cooking—could 
any one write a dull book about such a 
curiosity as this ? 

Mr. Lowe tells his story in a most fas- 
cinating manner, with a wealth of amus- 
ing and instructive anecdote, and with 
no great bias toward any especial theory 
regarding the young Emperor, though 
his view, on the whole, is perhaps too 
favourable. The truth about the Kaiser 
probably is that he is really a very able 














and capable prince, but one who lacks 
so utterly a sense of humour as to make 
all his gifts a source of danger to him- 
self and to his Empire. A youth who 
takes himself with such tremendous seri- 
ousness can scarcely see things in their 
proper perspective ; and some day or 
other he will almost certainly plunge 
into some rash and reckless venture that 
may lose him his throne and teach him 
things of which he does not dream. In 
commending Mr. Lowe’s book we have 
the same objection to make that we 
brought against his A/exander 7/7. some 
time ago—that his chapter headings are 
ridiculously sensational and silly, re- 
sembling nothing in the world so much 
as a bit of the conversation of Mr. Alfred 
Jingle. ‘‘ Hi, Bismarck! Hi, Kaiser! 
—Redintegratio Amoris—‘ Who is he that 
cometh like an honoured guest ?’—A 
sword of honour and a salvo of artillery 
—The ‘ nation in arms’ versus the ‘ na- 
tion in eloquence ’—‘ Spectemur agendo’ 
—‘ Er lebe hoch !’—Hurrah !’’—what a 
wild-eyed, drunken sort of heading is 
this for a chapter of history! While we 
are carping, too, we must mention the 
absurd passage in which Mr. Lowe com- 
pares the Duke of Edinburgh with Von 
Moltke, and implies (p. 140) that the 
German nation gained as much in his 
accession to the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg 
as it lost in Moltke’s death! Really, 
Mr. Lowe must be as lacking in the 
sense of humour as the Kaiser himself. 
The book contains a portrait of the Em- 
peror and one of the Empress, both 
from photographs taken in London. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. | Selections 
illustrating the editor's critical review of British 
poetry in the reign of Victoria. Edited by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. With brief biogra- 
phies of the authors quoted, frontispiece por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


Few writers are so well equipped by 
past training and experience to prepare 
an anthology of Victorian poetry as 
Mr. Stedman. His Victorian Poets has 
become a standard work both in Eng- 
land and America, and it is natural that 
in availing himself of the wide range 
and richness of this field of poetry, 
he should follow closely his original 
scheme, so that this volume forms a 
companion to his critical work, furnish- 
ing examples which illustrate his views 
and estimates of the poetry of the last 
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sixty years. It is superfluous to say 
that Mr. Stedman has bestowed the most 
conscientious care in the making of this 
anthology, and that he has shown an 
excellent taste and an admirable tact in 
his choice of representative poems. 

One is tempted when an anthology 
comes into his hands to look for his 
favourite poems, and too often judg- 
ment is meted out to the editor, not on 
the score of fairness, but largely through 
mere prejudice. Every lover of poetry 
has his best-loved poems, and while it 
is possible for an editor to make such a 
selection of universally liked poems as 
would enable him to steer clear of the 
Scylla and Charybdis of personal pre- 
dilection or prejudice, he would not be 
human did he not (according to the 
critic) make some mistakes. For ex- 
ample, on turning to the name of Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton, we felt a flush of pleas- 
ure when we saw that the sonnet, ‘‘A 
Flight from Glory,’’ had been included. 
This sonnet, which we quote entire 
(from Sonnets of the Wingless Hours), is, 
by its nobility of thought, daring im- 
agination, and consummate art, worthy 
of immortality and of companionship 
with Blanco White’s one sonnet : 


** Once, from the parapet of gems and glow, 
An Angel said : ‘O God! the heart grows cold 
On these eternal battlements of gold, 

Where all is pure, but cold as virgin snow. 


‘** Here sobs are never heard ; no salt tears flow ; 
Here there are none to help, nor sick nor old ; 
No wrong to fight, no justice to uphold : 

Grant me thy leave to live man’s life below.’ 


*** And then annihilation ?’ God replied. 
* Yes,’ said the Angel, ‘ even that dread price ; 

For earthly tears are worth eternal night.’ 

‘ Then go,’ said God. The Angel opened wide 
His dazzling wings, gazed back on Heaven thrice 
And plunged forever from the walls of Light.” 


But on referring to the cluster of 
poems under the head of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, we were disappointed not to 
find the incomparable lines in which he 
describes the youthful walks in the mid- 
summer dark, in ‘‘ midnights worth 
many a noon’’— 


‘* Ane went hame wi’ the ither, an’ then 

The ither went hame wi’ the ither twa men, 

An’ baith wad return him the service again, 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly. 


‘* Now Davie was first to get sleep in his head, 

‘ The best of frien’s maun twine,’ he said, 

‘I’m weariet, so here I’m awa to my bed.’ 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly ! 
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‘* Twa o’ them walkin’ and crackin’ their lane, 

The mornin’ licht cam’ grey and plain, 

And the birdies yammert on stick and stane, 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly ! 


**O years ayont, O years awa, 

My lads, ye'll mind whate’er befa’, 

My lads, ye’ll mind on the bield o’ the law, 
When the mune was shinin’ clearly.” 


The volume is a bulky one, being 
printed on good paper and in clear type ; 
but for those who would like to have 
the work in two convenient volumes, and 
are willing to pay the price, there is a 
large-paper edition, limited to 250 cop- 
ies, to be had at $10 net. 


SONGS AND OTHER VERSES. By Dollie 


Radford. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25. 
Mrs. Radford’s verses are informed 


with a gentle spirit of complete faith 
and tenderness. You feel that she is in 
her proper attitude to life when she is 
inditing pretty versicles of timorous 
hope and joy and fear and regret. 
There is never an inordinate touch of 
passion in these little lyrics. They are 
far from the great highways, and wan- 
der pleasantly through the lanes and 
meadows of human experience. The 
genius is domestic; it sits by the fire, 
and regards the past with tender and 
submissive regret, the present with ami- 
able joy, and the future with a wistful 
wonder. The air and attitude are that 
of a child, or that of a woman, if you 
like. The storms blow over Mrs. Rad- 
ford’s head ; we are in apretty Arcadia, 
when we read her verses, where the pas- 
sions have faded into quiet shadows 
which are likely to do no one any harm. 
There we may be as full of dim senti- 
ments as we please, and extract a sweet 
content out of all our mild emotions. 
Aspirations become guileless and desires 
innocent ; witness these pretty verses: 


‘* Because I built my nest so high, 
Must I despair 
If a fierce wind, with bitter cry, 
Passes the lower branches by, 
And mine makes bare ? 


‘* Because I hung it, in my pride, 
So near the skies, 

Higher than other nests abide, 

Must I lament if far and wide 
It scattered lies ? 


‘*T shall not build and build my best, 
Till, safety won, 
I hang aloft my new-made nest, 
High as of old, and see it rest 
As near the sun.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 


In this pacific house of dolls we may 
look for no rude violence. For any- 
thing save sweecness you may search 
Mrs. Radford’s verses in vain, though 
the stanzas entitled ‘‘ To a Stranger’’ 
have a deeper sense in parts. 


TWO YEARS ON THE ALABAMA. _ By 
Arthur Sinclair. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 


This handsome volume of 344 pages 
and 32 illustrations is a very entertain- 
ing account of the cruise of the famous 
Confederate privateer from the time 
when she slipped out of the Mersey in 
July, 1862, to the day when she was 
sent to the bottom by the guns of the 
Kearsarge. The author, the son of a 
Commander in the United States Navy 
who resigned in 1861 to support the 
Confederacy, was a lieutenant on the 
Alabama during the whole period of her 
depredations, and tells the story in 
a much more optimistic spirit than 
other chroniclers who have depicted 
her crew as insubordinate ruffians, and 
the life on board of her as at times some- 
thing like a floating hell. Mr. Sinclair 
notes the various ships captured, the 
manner in which the confiscated cargoes 
of silks, pianos, bric-d-brac, and mer- 
chandise were invariably scattered to the 
waves, and how the ships themselves 
were frequently given to the flames ; 
but he also tells of the consideration 
with which the A/adama’s prisoners were 
treated ; how their private property was 
never taken from them ; how the priva- 
teer’s officers gave up their cabins to 
any ladies taken from the prizes ; and 
how captors and captives drank cham- 
pagne, chatted, and flirted just as though 
the war were buta fiction. It is curious 
to note that, although the English Gov- 
ernment was more strictly neutral than 
the French; the A/adama always got the 
warmest reception in the English ports, 
and the most wary and non-committal 
treatment in the ports belonging to 
France. Mr. Sinclair’s narrative is told 
with no pretension to literary style ; 
but it is an instructive and thorougly 
readable version of a very famous chap- 
ter of the Civil War. 


BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
Hereford B. George. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00. 


This is a book with a meaning and a 
purpose. The subject, as barely de- 
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scribed in the title, would be congenial 
and easy to the mere compiler ; a hun- 
dred might take it, and none of us be 
much the wiser for their lazily or labo- 
riously borrowed repetition of old facts. 
But Mr. George has seen a real gap in 
our more accessible historical books. 
Historians, as a rule, are not interested 
in military details, and they omit them, 
or blunder, or speak of them vaguely. 
Military works, on the other hand, are 
too technical. He has tried to explain 
clearly and accurately for civilian read- 
ers what he thinks should be part of an 
ordinary liberal education. Not that 
he considers battles the most important 
incidents in history. But they have 
been important; over and over again 
their issue depended on their having 
been fought in this or that way, under 
such and such conditions ; and he has 
no doubt that definite knowledge on the 
deciding circuinstances will be found 
interesting. By his clear, orderly nar- 
rative and his plans he has made it so ; 
and on reading his recital from the bat- 
tle of Hastings to the Indian Mutiny, 
we find point being continually given 
to patriotic triumph, or to the longing 
that some lost field had been ruled other- 
wise— 
** From fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn,” 
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A new and cheaper edition of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton’s /magination in Land- 
scape ($2.00), issued by the Messrs. Rob- 
erts, who publish his works in this coun- 
try,is welcome. Nothing could be bet- 
ter said of this book than what the 
Atheneum said of the original edition : 
‘* Except the author of Modern Painters, 
no one has a better right to deal with 
the noble and difficult subject indicated 
by the title of this work than Mr. Hamer- 
ton.’’ There are some fine illustrations. 
The less-known stories of the author of 
Our Village have been collected and 
published by the Messrs. Macmillan 
in their Cranford Series ($2.00). Country 
Stories, by Mary Russell Mitford, is dis- 
tinguished by the same pleasant humour, 
grace of style, and keen love of country 
life which have made Our Village an 
English classic. The sketches are hap- 
pily illustrated from pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by George Morrow. 
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Under the Old. Elms contains some in- 
teresting pages of personal recollections 
of celebrated visitors who foregathered 
from time to time under the hospitable 
and historic roof of Governor and Mrs. 
Claflin at Newtonville, Mass. As might 
be expected, the gleanings are not im- 
portant, and will add nothing to the 
permanency of the names Mrs. Claflin 
conjures with, but it is pleasant to 
breathe the literary atmosphere created 
by one who enjoyed an intimacy with 
Dr. Samuel F. Smith, Charles Sumner, 
James Freeman Clarke, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and his sister, the author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. A chapter is given 
up to the description of the celebration 
which was given to the latter on her 
seventieth birthday in 1882, ** under the 
old elms,’’ and now that the author of 
America is gone, we read the following 
with melancholy interest: ‘‘ Dear Dr. 
Smith! Of all those of his generation 
who used to tread the paths under ‘ The 
Old Elms,’ he alone is left.’” The book 
is tastefully bound and printed. Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell and Company are the 
publishers ; the price is $1.00. From 
the same firm we have Sunshine for Shut- 
ins, compiled by a“‘ shut-in.’’ There is 
a passage of prose or verse for each day 
of the year. To the same order belongs 
A Daily Staff for Life's Pathway, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Stokes in white 
and gold binding with full gilt edges 
(price, $1.25). A Garden of Pleasure 
(Roberts Brothers, $2.00) and Broken 
Notes from a Grey Nunnery, by Mrs. J.S. 
Hallock (Lee and Shepard, $1.25), are 
also year-books, but on the principle 
that ‘* who loves a garden, still his Eden 
keeps,’’ and consist of rambling reveries 
and reflections on Nature and on 
Nature’s God. Both are illustrated. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers continue the 
issue of Balzac’s novels through the 
medium of Miss Wormeley’s excellent 
translation with A Daughter of L£ve 
(price, $1.50); also we have another 
volume from the Messrs. Macmillan, 
adding Hereward the Wake (75 cents) to 
their fine new series of Charles Kings- 
ley’s novels. Othello is the latest vol- 
ume of the Temple Shakespeare (price, 
45 cents per volume), being issued by 
the same firm. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company have made a selec- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
Later Lyrics (price, $1.00), and have 
given them a tasteful setting in a dainty 
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form. Lyrics and Ballads of Heine and 
other German poets before going into a 
second edition was revised and en- 
larged, and comes from the Knicker- 
bocker Press in a binding of delicate 
white, pale green, and gold. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Company have 
given publication to a volume of ser- 
mons of unusual charm and force in the 
late Professor Jowett’s College Sermons 
($2.00), edited by his friend, Dean Fre- 
mantle. The style is direct and simple, 
but the late Master of Balliol knew how 
to reach the understanding and the 
heart. He is especially felicitous and 
suggestive in treating such themes as 
** Youth and Religion,’’ ‘‘ The Joys and 
Aspirations of Youth,’’ ‘*‘ Study,’’ ‘* Con- 
versation,’’ ‘‘ Success and Failure,” and 
‘*The Completion of a Life’s Work.”’ 
This is one of the few books of sermons 
one can well afford to lay up for the 
use of a lifetime. A volume composed 
principally of memorial sermons is prom- 
ised for a future occasion. This we 
should believe will be well received. 
Thoughts from the Writings of Rich- 
ard Jefferies is a beautiful little book, 
published by the Messrs. Longmans, 
which deserves a wide circulation, and 
which it is hoped will induce many 
readers to study Jefferies’s entire works. 
It is printed in red and black and deli- 
cately bound. Price, $1.25. 

Messrs. Stone and Kimball continue 
their fine limited edition of English 
classics with Southey’s Zuglish Seamen 
and Walton’s Zives. We have already 
called attention to the laudable ambi- 
tion which has moved this firm to pro- 
duce excellent examples of model book- 
making in these volumes, and gladly 
do so again. The price is remarkably 
low, and can scarce do more than cover 
the cost of production. Price, $1.25 
per volume. A volume of essays by 
the late Walter Pater has been gath- 
ered together by Mr. Charles L. Shad- 
well, who makes his preface valuable 
by subjoining a chronological list of 
Pater’s published writings. We note 
an interesting fact, that a period of five 
years was given up to the composition 
of Marius the Epicurean, which is con- 
sidered to be the most highly finished 
of all his works, and the expression of 
his deepest thought.  JA/iscellaneous 











Studies, published by the Macmillans 
uniform with the previous volumes, con- 
tains, among other 


papers, notably 
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“ Prosper Mérimée,”’ “ Raphael,” “ Pas- 
cal,’’ and ‘‘ The Child in the Houise.’’ 
Price, $1.75. The editor of the New 
York Odserver, while seeking summer 
days in the West Indies during the win- 
ter months, used his eyes to good advan- 
tage, and has written a book about it 
all. Readers of Across Russia and Be- 
yond the Rockies need no lengthy intro- 
duction to Mr. Stoddard’'s entertaining 
and informing papers in his new book, 
Cruising among the Caribees. Quite a 
number of full-page illustrations, very 
well executed, accompany the text, and 
the Messrs. Scribner, who publish the 
book, have given it a presentable ap- 
pearance. The price is $1.50. An- 
other book of travel and observation of 
strange men and manners is that fur- 
nished by the Messrs. Harper in Miss 
Woolson’s Mentone,. Cairo, and Corfu. 
There are some vivid descriptions in 
these pages, much that is amusing and 
fresh in the material collected here, and 
the blending of illustrations and text 
go happily together to make an un- 
usually picturesque book. Although 
these papers appeared at intervals in 
Harper's Magazine, they present quite a 
new appearance in book form, as they 
were not only largely rewritten, but 
considerably added to. ‘‘ At Mentone’’ 
made its initial appearance as far back 
as 1884; this sketch, by the way, is in 
the form of a novel, but is really a record 
of travel. Price, $1.75. The Harpers 
have also collected the unequal but not 
uninteresting Italian stories which were 
written by Miss Woolson for the AWantic 
and Harper's, and have published them 
in two volumes—namely, Zhe Front 
Yard and Other Stories and Dorothy and 
Other Stories ; price, $1.25 per volume. 
A Guide to the Paintings of Venice, by 
Karl Karolfy, will be an indispensable 
handbook to many art students. It 
contains an historical and critical ac- 
count of all the pictures in Venice, with 
quotations from the best authorities, 
and also furnishes brief biographies of 
the Venetian masters. It is issued by 
the Macmillans, and the price is $1.50. 
In /nmates of My House and Garden 
(Macmillan and Company, $1.50) Mrs. 
Brightwen evinces a keen eye for the 
beauties of nature and a heart brimful 
of sympathy for all dumb creatures. 
This and a ready pen have enabled her 
to contribute to ‘‘ popular science’’ an 
entertaining collection of essays about 
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things that we all have seen, but have 
not observed critically, or studied for 
pleasure or profit. She describes the 
habits of lemurs, squirrels, owls, wrens, 
tortoises, insect and plant life, and also 
imparts much good counsel by the way. 
There is an appeal for more interest in 
nature. The suggestions as to methods 
of study are trite but helpful to youth- 
ful readers, and it is to them that the 
book will prove especially attractive. 
There is an apparent effort to avoid 
heaviness in style, and to be scientifi- 
cally exact without obscurity.— 7he Life 
of John Livingston Nevius, by Helen S. 
Coan Nevius, has just been published 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company 
($2.00). Mr. Nevius was for forty years 
a missionary in China, and this book is 
dedicated to his memory by his widow, 
who is the author of the work. Itisa 
notable contribution to missionary liter- 
ature, and no more authentic record of 
missionary experience in that country is 
extant. Mrs. Nevius was constantly 
with her husband, and thus had excel- 
lent opportunities to observe her hus- 
band’s work among the people. The 
volume comes at an opportune time. 
Those who wish to get a clear idea of 
the missionary situation in China will 
probably find what they seek in Mrs. 
Coan Nevius’s work better than in any 
other work of recent date. 

Messrs. Boericke and Tafel, of Phila- 
delphia, publish a very complete Life of 
Hahnemann, written by Dr. T. L. Brad- 
ford, which is of much interest even to 
those who are not especially concerned 
in medical matters. The history of the 
processes on which Hahnemann finally 
established his system, the narrative of 
his long and finally triumphant struggle 
against prejudice and tradition, and the 
personal details of his singularly pure 
and upright life make excellent read- 
ing. To those who are interested in 
the history of medicine the book par- 
ticularly commends itself, whether they 
be disciples of Hahnemann’s school or 
not ; for it is difficult now to deny that 
the rise of homeeopathy has exercised a 
very powerful influence upon the other 
school, as well as upon the medical art 
in general, doing away with the kill-or- 
cure treatment that was once the rule, 
and stimulating the scientific develop- 
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ment of preventive medicine. Price, in 
cloth, $2.50; in half morocco, $3.50. 
Blue and Gold is the title of a small 
volume of verses by Mr. William S. 
Lord, printed at the Dial Press, Chicago. 
The edition is limited to 150 copies, each 
of which, we believe, costs $2.40. A 
printed slip which accompanies the book 
informs us that many have already been 
sold, which is evidence that the author 
has a goodly supply of devoted friends ; 
for we hardly think that love of poetry 
would lead any one to become a pur- 
chaser. An equally admirable anthol- 
ogy could be easily gathered from the 
back files of any country newspaper that 
allows the local poet to cavort in its col- 
umns. Of much greater merit is the 
dainty little volume by Fanny H. Run- 
nells Poole, entitled 4 Bank of Violets, 
published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. In it are many passages that 
unite a delicate fancy with graceful ex- 
pression. In Mr. Louis M. Elshemus’s 
Moods of a Soul we cannot find anything 
that we can conscientiously commend. 
If the author is not a foreigner, he is, 
at any rate, unacquainted with some of 
the most elementary metrical rules of 
English verse, and there are indications 
of equal unfamiliarity with the nicer 
distinctions of the English language. 
This book is published in an edition 
limited to 600 copies, by Charles Wells 
Moulton, of Buffalo. From the same 
city comes Thoughts in Verse, by Mr. 
Clifford Howard, published by the Peter 
Paul Book Company. Its lines show a 
good deal of technical finish despite an ex- 
cessive use of syncopation in such fre- 
quent forms as “‘ t’ward,’’ “ flick’ring,”’ 
“ev'ry,” ‘* inex’rable,’* ‘‘ whisp’ring,”’ 
and “‘ falt’ring.’’ There are many pleas- 
ant little fancies embodied in Mr. How- 
ard’s pages, and occasionally a striking 
melody. One of his adjectives, how- 
ever—“‘ aphroditic’’"—he should hereaf- 
ter eschew as being incorrectly formed. 
The Messrs. Appleton send us Mr. 
Grinnell’s well-written Story of the Jun- 
dian, in their Story of the West Series, 
illustrated with a number of photo- 
gravures. It is an account of the man- 
ners, customs, and habitat of the Ameri- 
can Indian to-day, with a number of 
stories gathered by the author from the 
Indians themselves, The price is $1.50. 
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SOME HOLIDAY 


The choicest holiday book of the sea- 
son is assuredly The Comedies of William 
Shakespeare, which is made invaluable 
by the series of drawings it contains 
from the pencil of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. 
There are 131 full-page photogravures ; 
the size is large octavo, and the work is 
in four volumes, printed on beautiful 
paper, with deckel edges, gilt tops, and 
elegantly bound in half cloth. It is the 
most sumptuous, as it is the most ex- 
pensive—but not expensive in propor- 
tion to its worth—of all the festive books 
that make this season gay and glad with 
their beauteous handiwork. Published 
by the Messrs. Harper; price, $30.00. 
From the same house comes Mr. Alfred 
Parsons's Votes in Japan, which many, 
who have followed its appearance in 
Harper's, will wish to possess in book 
form, and to those who missed these 
exquisite studies of mountain and tem- 
ple and of an interesting humanity we 
commend the work for its intrinsic 
value, begotten of the moment’s need, as 
well as for its exterior and artistic 
beauty. Price, $3.00. 

Old-World Japan: Legends of the Land 
of the Gods, retold by Frank Rinder, and 
finely illustrated by T. H. Robinson, 
comes in a gorgeous cover of flaming 
cherry-red and gold, inside and out ; and 
with an ancient mistiness and charm of 
legendary lore in its pages which brings 
refreshing to the reader surfeited with 
the mighty matter published about mod- 
ern Japan. The tales contained in 
this volume have been selected with a 
view rather to their beauty and charm 
of incident and colour; and to the stu- 
dent and the lover of primitive romance, 
as also to the unwearied reader, there is 
a fund of singular and picturesque inci- 
dent and marvel in these tales which re- 
flect the antique texture into which 
Japanese life and thought has been in- 
terwoven. The book has been beauti- 
fully printed in England from the type 
and not from plates, and is published 
here by the Messrs. Macmillan ; price, 
$2.00. Messrs. Macmillan and Com- 
pany also publish 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream ($2.00), printed by the Messrs. 
Dent of London. It is edited by Israel 
Gollancz, editor of the Temple Shake- 
speare, and has a charming introduction 


PUBLICATIONS. 


by him inan epistolary form. The illus- 
trations by Robert A. Bell are full of 
humour and sensibility, and are well 
executed. Paper, print, and binding 
are all that could be desired. 

In our December number, under this 
caption, we commended the new series 
of Charles Lever’s novels which the en- 
terprising Boston house of Messrs. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company have just com- 
pleted. We have again the pleasure of 
introducing our readers to a new series 
of another world-famed novelist, Alex- 
andre Dumas. This firm publishes the 
standard edition of Dumas’s works in 
this country, and in response to repeat- 
ed requests for an extension of the vol- 
umes already issued, they have further 
obliged English readers of Dumas by 
adding the following novels to his trans- 
lated works: Ascanio, a romance of 
Francis I. and Benvenuto Cellini, in 
two volumes ; Zhe War of Women, a ro- 
mance of the Fronde, two volumes ; 
Black, the Story of a Dog, and Tales of 
the Caucasus, in all six volumes, with 
decorated cloth binding, gilt top, price, 
$9.00 ; or in plain cloth for $7.50. Each 
volume has a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. A companion work to Mr. 
Garrett’s beautiful volume of Z/izabethan 
Songs comes from the press of the same 
firm, bound exquisitely in white cloth 
with an appropriate cover design, and 
printed on hand-made paper. Alto- 
gether Victorian Songs makes an accepta- 
ble holiday book, with its twenty full- 
page photogravures, its etched illustra- 
tions, and numerous head and tail pieces 
from pen-and-ink drawings. Mr. Gar- 
rett has put his heart into this work, as 
he did in the former volume, and the 
publishers have done their part with ex- 
ceeding good taste and carefulness. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes an in- 
troduction to this selection of Victorian 
lyrics. Price, $6.00. 

Since noticing the Messrs. Stokes 
holiday books in our last number we 
have received from them Mr. Walter 
Besant’s book on Westminster with 130 
illustrations. Mr. Besant’s preceding 
volume on London, of which the present 
work is a successor, was deservedly well 
received, and certainly few men of the 
present day in London have the knowl- 
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edge and ability, and the sympathy with 
the subject which Mr. Besant possesses to 
make it so peculiarly fascinating and in- 
valuable in its picturesque and informing 
uses. Price, $3.00. Among Messrs. 
Lee and Shepard’s attractions for the 
holidays are Poems of the Farm, selected 
and illustrated by Alfred C. Eastman, 
in substantial binding and printed on 
plate paper on one side only, as is also 
an elegantly furnished volume of verse 
and illustrations, On Winds of Fancy 
Blown, by Mary Yale Shapleigh ; and 
Aunt Billy and Other Sketches, by Alyn 
Yates Keith ($1.25). In all three vol- 
umes there is a breezy sensation of rural 
culture, which is exhilarating to tired 
town livers ; whether they will awake 
to the privileges offered them in these 
pages is an open question. 





BOOKS 


Parents who have experienced diffi- 
culty in finding books suited to children 
between the ages of four and six, will 
thank us for calling their attention toa 
unique publication which has just arrived 
from the far West. The Little Boy 
who Lived on the Hill is “‘ a story for wee 
bits of tykes,’’ by Annie Laurie, and 
illustrated by ‘‘ Swin,’’ who, if we mis- 
take not, is identical with the eccentric 
artist who is responsible for the “‘ in- 
artistic aberrations’’ which garnish the 
pages of the Zark. Both illustrations 
and text are on a level with the vision 
and vocabulary of the wee bits of tykes, 
and are depicted with all the realism of 
child life. But the book must be seen 
to be appreciated; we were sorely 
tempted to reproduce one of the pic- 
tures, but found choice in the matter 
impossible. The publisher is William 
Doxey, of San Francisco. For chil- 
dren just beyond this age and upward 
there are two beautiful volumes pub- 
lished by the Alpha Publishing Com- 
pany, which commend themselves by 
the quality of their stories and sketches 
and numerous illustrations. Little Men 
and Women ($1.50) and Babyland ($1.00) 
rank among the best and most popular 
bound volumes which come to us an- 
nually at the holiday season. Another 
bound volume, which will especially 
prove acceptable to boys, is Harper's 
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A magnificently printed and lavishly 
illustrated book is Zpiscopal Palaces of 
England, by the late Canon Venables, 
published by Thomas Whittaker of this 
city. It contains a chapter on each of 
ten episcopal palaces of the English 
dioceses, prefaced by one on Lambeth 
Palace, the seat of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. © Eight of these chapters 
are from the pen of Canon Venables 
himself, who did not live to complete 
the work. The other three are by dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics. There are over 
a hundred illustrations, the work of Mr. 
Alexander Ansted, besides the fine 
etched frontispiece depicting Lambeth. 
The book is a most beautiful and inter- 
esting one, and will attract equally the 
loyal Churchman and the student of early 
English architecture. The price is $6. 


AND GIRLS. 


Round Table for 1895. The name was 
changed from Harper's Young People 
last April, when several new features 
were introduced to this boy’s weekly 
periodical, which has made it more pop- 
ular than ever. Harper's Round Table 
is skilfully edited, as is manifested by 
the variety of topics of interest which 
appeal in its pages to the varied needs 
and tastes of boys and girls. Mr. 
Thomas W. Knox, well known as the 
author of Zhe Boy Travellers, has writ- 
ten a Boy’s Life of General Grant, which 
should be popular. It contains a num- 
ber of illustrations, and is published by 
the Merriam Company. Price, $1.50. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company have 
brought out a new reprint of Mr. W. O. 
Stoddard’s Chumley’s Post, a story of the 
Pawnee trail, with several illustrations ; 
they have also published a new story of 
George Manville Fenn’s, entitled Zhe 
Young Castellan, a tale of the English 
Civil War, with illustrations. Price, 
$1.50. The Messrs. Appleton publish 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s latest boy's 
story, entitled Zhe Knight of Liberty, a 
tale of the fortunes of La Fayette. The 
illustrations in the book have received 
especial attention ; the book itself is a 
substantial piece of manufacture. Price, 
$1.50. Messrs. A. C. McClurg and 
Company have issued A Child of Tus- 
cany, another of Marguerite Bouvet’s 
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charming stories. The _ illustrations, 
well executed, are by Will Phillips 
Hooper, and the publishers have taken 
pains to make a beautiful book in bind- 
ing, letter-press, and paper for the story 
of little Raffadllo’s fortunes in the land 
of Tuscany. Price, $1.50. Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Company did 
well to import Zhe Young Pretenders, by 
E. H. Fowler, with its childish drollery 
and simplicity, its exquisite pictures 
against an English background so ten- 
der, so true to the life of the child world. 
There are twelve illustrations by Philip 
Burne Jones, which are excellently 
drawn. Wehope this bright little story 
will find its way into the hands of many 
of our young people ; it is a book that 
will touch them with genuine feeling, 
which is more than can be said of most 
juveniles. Jacob and the Raven, with 
other stories for children, by Frances 
M. Peard, is a beautifully artistic book. 
The type is bold and clear, and the pic- 
tures by Heywood Sumner exhibit an 
unusual imaginative quality in the ar- 
tist ; one lingers over them, and turns to 
them again and again, so that if "twere 
but for the illustrations, one would 
be tempted to carry the book home. 








Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, whose many 
volumes for boys and girls daily increase 
their indebtedness to the versatility of 
his genius for contributing to the enter- 
tainment and necessities of young peo- 
ple’s literature, has written a book en- 
titled Great Men's Sons, in which he tells 
us who they were, what they did, and 
how they turned out, giving us a pass- 
ing glimpse at the sons of the world’s 
mightiest men from Socrates to Napo- 
leon. Mr. Brooks is a painstaking and 
careful writer, and the information 
which he furnishes about these great 
men’s sons may be relied upon as trust- 
worthy. There are a number of illus- 
trations. It is published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the price is 
$1.50. The Merriam Company have 
published another of Mr. Edward S. 
Ellis’s stories for boys, entitled A Young 
Conductor, or winning his way, which is 
the second volume of their Through on 
Time Series. A Girl of the Commune, 
by G. A. Henty, is published by Messrs. 
R. F. Fenno and Company, without 
illustrations. The cover has a blazing 
design, with a woman in red as the cen- 
tral figure, behind which the sun is set- 
ting in golden splendour. 








AMONG THE LIBRARIES. 


The Ecole des Chartes at Paris has, 
this year, a course of lectures on bibliog- 
raphy and library administration given 
by M. Charles Mortet, of the Biblio- 
théque Sainte-Genevieve. 

A similar course on the administration 
of Archives is given by M. Desjardins, 
Chief of the Bureau of Archives of the 
Department of Instruction. 

The work of publishing catalogues of 
the manuscripts on the European libra- 
ries is steadily going on. A recent addi- 
tion in this field is Martini, Catalogo di 
manoscritti grechi esistente nelle biblioteche 
italiane, of which Vol. I. has just been 
completed (Milan : Hoepli). 

A new library building is in course of 
erection for the University of Graz. 
The corner-stone was laid on June 4th of 
this year, and a Festschrift issued in 
celebration of the event. 

The University of Freiburg also has 
in prospect a new library building. 

As is generally known, the matter of 


printing a catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris has been long consid- 
ered and practically decided upon. A 
specimen of such a catalogue is given in 
a recent number of the Ax//etin of the 
library, comprising the name Aristotle, 
in 48 pages and 741 entries. 

Mr. Ellsworth Totten, librarian of the 
Union League Club, is about to retire 
on account of continued and serious ill 
health. Mr. Totten has been in this 
library for the past fifteen years, and it 
is to be hoped that his faithful service 
will not be lost sight of by the authori- 
ties of the Union League. Mr. W. B. 
Childs, who was for some time an as- 
sistant in the library of Columbia Col- 
lege, has been engaged, for the present, 
as librarian. 

Mr. George W. Cole, librarian of the 
public library at Jersey City, has re- 
signed on account of ill health. Mr. 
Cole has been at the head of the library 
since its foundation in 1888, and his ad- 
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ministration has been successful. Mr. 
Cole was for years treasurer of the 
American Library Association, and has 
been president of the New York Library 
Club. 

The library of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University seems to be in a state of 
repose, as it suffers, in common with the 
rest of the institution, from the pending 
suit against the Stanford estate. Its 
librarian, Mr. Woodruf, is on an extend- 
ed leave of absence, studying at Cornell 
and in New York. The library has re- 
cently issued a catalogue of its collection 
of railroad books, which is one of the 
richest in existence and numbers about 
four thousand titles. 

Dr. K. Pietsch, who has been for the 
past five years in the Newberry Library, 
has accepted a call as Instructor of the 
Romance Languages in the Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Columbia College Library has added 
during the past three months, since Sep- 
tember 1st, 8554 volumes. [t has just 
received over two thousand bound dis- 
sertations on subjects in the literature 
and philology of the English and the 
Romance languages. 

The gift of $10,000 by Mr. Samuel P. 
Avery, of New York, to increase the en- 
dowment of the Avery Architectural 
Library in Columbia College Library, 
has just been made public by the 
Trustees. The Catalogue of the Avery 
Library, a volume of 1150 pages, is 
being bound by Mathews, and will be 
ready for distribution shortly. 

The scholars of Germany are con- 
trasting the public spirit and interest of 
the Prussian Government of to-day in 
matters of literature and science with 
the enterprise of Frederick the Great 125 
years ago. The building of the Royal 
Library of Berlin has for a long time 
been entirely inadequate for the storage 
of that magnificent collection. As now 
surrounded by other structures, it is also 
far from secure against fire. All at- 
tempts to obtain from the Government 
the means for a new library have thus 
far been ineffectual. The five milliards 
from France were appropriated for other 
purposes, and the national library of 
Germany has no present prospect of a 
suitable home. The building now occu- 
pied was projected by Frederick the Great 
shortly after the Seven Years’ War, 
when the little kingdom of Prussia was 
exhausted by the ravages and exertions 
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of that struggle. Yet, despite the great 
poverty of the State, in 1774 the build- 
ing was begun, and completed in 1780. 
The third library in importance in the 
world certainly deserves better at the 
hands of the German people and State, 
the race which claims to lead in scholar- 
ship and the ideal interests of humanity. 

Quintus Icilius, a favourite of Fred- 
erick, half pedant, half court jester, is 
said to have been the author of the well- 
known motto on the Berlin library, 
‘‘Nutrimentum Spiritus.’’ Frederick 
intended this to mean, and the wise 
translate it, ‘‘Food of the Spirit or 
Soul!” but the translation of the com- 
mon people in Berlin is ‘* Spirit (or alco- 
hol) is food.”’ 

The American Library Association is 
working up plans to hold its annual 
meeting in 1897 in Europe, combining 
with it a two months’ trip. Already 
more than a hundred persons have sig- 
nified their intention of taking the trip. 

Active efforts are being made to repair 
the loss occasioned by the recent fire in 
the library of the University of Virginia. 
By this disaster a large part of the con- 
tents of the library was destroyed. A 
gentleman in New York is said to have 
ee $25,000 torenew the library. The 

rustees of Columbia College have voted 
to make a gift of books from the dupli- 
cate collection of Columbia Library. 

Mr. H. Carrington Bolton, in a letter 
to the ation, dissents from the policy 
which has, for example, so elaborately 
decorated the Boston Public Library 
that it has become a showplace overrun 
by tourists and art amateurs, to the 
serious detriment of readers and inves- 
tigators. He fears that when all the 
Abbeys, and Sargents, and Whistlers 
are in their places, as projected, the 
readers may as well abandon the build- 
ing to the sightseers. 

A new library building, to cost 
$50,000, is in process of erection for 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. It is 
to have a capacity of 175,000 volumes, 
with seminar rooms and a lecture room. 

The corner-stone of the new library 
given by President Low to Columbia 
College was laid without formal cere- 
monies on December 7th. The build- 
ing will be completed next year. 

The trustees of the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foun- 
dations, have organized, by the election 
of Mr. John Bigelow as President of the 
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Board ; Mr. George L. Rives as Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Edward King as Treas- 
urer, 

There is being established in New York 
a Criminai Law Library, for which rooms 
have been set apart in the new Criminal 
Courts Building. Colonel Fellows, Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York, has given 
his library of 2000 volumes as a nucleus, 
and funds are in hand which will enable 
a good beginning to be made. This is, 
perhaps, the first library devoted to 
criminal law in this country. If it 
should have the effect of elevating and 
improving the criminal procedure in 
this city and bring the administration of 
justice in our higher and lower courts to 
something like the propriety and dig- 
nity befitting such institutions, it will 
be one of the most important libraries of 
the city. 

It is perhaps not too late to mention the 
breaking of ground for the proposed libra- 
ry of the University of the City of New 
York on its new site. This took place 
with due ceremony on October rgth. Itis 
planned to erect a building capable of 
holding a million volumes, Whether New 
York City needs an addition to the large 
libraries for scholars already in active 
course of creaction, the New York Public 
Library and the Library of Columbia 
College, is questionable. It would seem 
that one great library devoted to the 
general public, like the projected new 
Public Library, and one library devoted 
to university research, like that of Co- 
lumbia, would be as much as New York 
City will either be able to realise or 
need. The energy and lofty ambition 
of the authorities of the New York Uni- 
versity are worthy of all commendation. 

The New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary has caught the craze of library 
instruction, and has a series of classes 
devoted to cataloguing and other library 
work. If the institutions which organ- 
ise and carry on classes for instructing 
young women in library work were 
obliged to give bonds to find them em- 
ployment at the end of their course of 
study the sympathies of librarians would 
not so often be called out in behalf of 
women with a few rudiments of library 
work anxious for positions which unfor- 
tunately do not exist. 

The Boston Public Library has recent- 
ly issued a new edition of its Handbook, 
which gives some illustrations of the 
new building. A noticeable feature of 
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the administration of the Boston Public 
Library at present is the great liberality 
with which readers are admitted to spe- 
cial reading-room and special collections 
without credentials or special permis- 
sion. While much has been written and 
done in the direction of freely admitting 
readers to library shelves, perhaps no 
great public library has ever been so 
free in its policy as the Boston Public 
Library is now trying to be. This is in 
marked contrast to the policy pursued 
in the old building, where all persons ex- 
cept the library employés were zealous- 
ly excluded from the shelves. 

The Carnegie Library, at Pittsburg, 
which was dedicated on November sth, 
probably deserves the wide advertising 
which it has enjoyed in the public press. 
The building is certainly a handsome 
one, and it is to be hoped it will be 
found, in use, as practically convenient 
as it is described to be beautiful in archi- 
tectural appearance. Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefactions mus}, in general, have the 
credit of being practically useful in the 
form in which he has made them. 

In England the subordinate employés 
in the several libraries have formed an 
independent organisation, which they 
call the Library Assistants’ Association, 
which is distinct in its membership and 
aims from the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. This latter organisa- 
tion, then, would appear to be reserved 
for the heads of libraries or the higher 
officials. Unless the library assistants 
were unkindly snubbed by their official 
superiors and debarred from member- 
ship in the older association, the forma- 
tion of an independent society for the 
lower officials in libraries would seem to 
be an unwise step. In this country the 
younger employés in libraries find their 
membership in the American Library 
Association valuable for two things: 
first, for the instruction and hints they 
gather in the meetings of the Associa- 
tion ; and second, because the Associa- 
tion gives them an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with heads of libraries 
and to make themselves better known to 
these persons. 

The Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, the regular organisation of 
librarians in Great Britain, has just held 
its eighteenth annual meeting. A com- 
parison of the subjects of the papers and 
the discourses, which occupied the time 
of the meeting, with those of the earlier 
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meetings show that while fifteen years 
ago the librarians of Great Britain read 
papers on literary history, bibliography, 
and the contents of their libraries, they 
have now adopted the policy of the 
American Library Association, which 
talks of nothing but the administration 
and technical work of libraries, includ- 
ing cataloguing, or of the history and 
progress of library movements. On the 
Continent, however, the periodicals de- 
voted to libraries are still chiefly filled 
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up with bibliographical and literary 
studies usually far removed from the 
real life of to-day. 

Mr. W. F. Stevens, of the Railroad 
Men’s Library, is the president, for the 
present year, of the New York Library 
Club, and its secretary is Miss Josephine 
A. Rathbone, of the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary. Its first meeting of the season 
was held at the Mercantile Library. 


George H. Baker. 


THE BOOK MART. 


For BooKREADERS, BOOKBUYERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 


EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, December 1, 1895. 


The month’s business opened rather quietly, 
but immediately after Election Day a decided im- 
provement set in. The new books, especially in 
fiction, have been well received, but the most pop- 
ular among them have unquestionably been the 
16mo editions of Handy Classics, some of the 
publishers having run out of many titles on their 
lists. 

New holiday books and editions continue to be 
issued, the latest of these being Victorian Songs, 
by Edmund D. Garrett, Joseph Jefferson’s Rip 
Van Winkle, Constantinople, by Edwin A. Gros- 
venor, and Sacred and Legendary Art, by Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Works of travel have been numerous among 
the season’s output, and include: Mentone, Cairo 
and Corfu, by Constance Fenimore Woolson ; 
From the Black Sea through Persia and India, 
by Edwin Lord Weeks; Ramébles in Japan, by 
Canon Tristram, and Cruising among the Car- 
tbbees, by Charles A. Stoddard. 

The new fad of collecting posters has brought 
out two handsomely illustrated books on this sub- 
ject entitled Picture Posters, by Charles Hiatt, 
and The Modern Poster. The latter is accom- 
panied by a numbered poster of artistic design. 

Some very handsome specimens of the book- 
makers’ art are among the holiday productions, 
The Abbey Shakespeare, La Chartreuse de Parme, 
by Henri Beyle, and the “dition de luxe of The 
Manxman being fine examples. 

The increased number of illustrations now is- 
sued by some of the publishers in their new books 
is remarkable, and while these of necessity add 
somewhat to the price, they enhance their attrac- 
tiveness so as more than to pay for their cost by 
the increased sale they create. 

The great number of publications issued 
still continues to be a feature of the season; 
duplication of titles is frequent, and it is becom- 
ing a matter of speculation as to whether the 
public will be able to use sufficient quantities 
to pay for the making in many instances. 

Perhaps the three most prominent and saleable 
books of the month have been Zhe Red Cockade, 
by Stanley J. Weyman ; Zhe Second Jungle Book, 
by Rudyard Kipling, and 7he Days of Auld Lang 


Syne, by Ian Maclaren; but these have been 
closely followed-by Casa Braccio, by F. Marion 
Crawford; Zhe Sorrows of Satan, by Marie 
Corelli ; and Frivolous Cupid, by Anthony Hope. 
In addition, several other new novels are hav- 
ing a good sale. 

Outside of fiction we find among the recent 
books in demand Gathering Clouds, by F. W. 
Farrar ; Letters by Matthew Arnold and Europe 
in A frica in the Nineteenth Century, by Elizabeth 
W. Latimer. 

The recent death of Eugene Field has created a 
fresh demand for his works, A Little Book of 
Western Verse being most called for. 

Trade, on the whole, for the month can only be 
said to be fair, for while many recent books are 
selling well, re-orders for books purchased plenti- 
fully early in® the season are light, and reports of 
slow sales up to date are frequent. 

A large proportion of the following list of best- 
selling books will be seen to consist of new books 
issued during the past month. 

The Red Cockade. By Stanley J. Weyman. 


$1.50. 

The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. $1.50. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25 

Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. 
$2.00. 


Frivolous Cupid. By Anthony Hope. 75 
cts. 

The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. 
$1.50. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
75 cts. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 

The Village Watch-Tower. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. $1.00. 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 
Hodgson Burnett. $1.50. 

Aftermath. By James Lane Allen. 

The Wise Woman. 
ham. $1.25. 

Fort Frayne. 
$1.25. 

The Princess Sonia. 


By Frances 


$1.50. 
By Clara Louise Burn- 


By Captain Charles King. 
By Julia Magruder. 


$1.50. 
The Art of Living. By Robert Grant. $2.50 








WESTERN LETTER. 


CuIcaGco, December 1, 1895. 


Trade fluctuated very much during November, 
and the month was in many respects disappoint- 
ing. During the first half of the month business 
was sluggish. A temporary contraction, how- 
ever, is always experienced during the early days 
of November, and trade usually expands again as 
the month advances. This year’s experience 
proved no exception to the rule, for the last two 
weeks were fairly active, country orders especially 
being very good. It would seem from the way 
country buyers are ordering that they expect holi- 
day business will be confined principally to recent 
literature, such as the best novels, notable books 
of travel, history, and biography. It is noticeable 
that each year sees the lines of demarcation be- 
tween what are known as holiday books and 
books which are considered suitable for ail sea- 
sons of the year drawing closer, and it would 
seem that one may safely predict that within a 
very short while the old-time holidays books will 
entirely disappear. Not much:can be said at 
present about what are likely to be the favourite 
books this Christmas, for with the exception of 
juveniles and the new and popular books of the 
hour there is little evidence of preference. 

The November output of new books was a 
very generous one, and many books appeared 
which may be expected to sell largely throughout 
the holiday season. Foremost among the great 
leaders in fiction were Ian Maclaren’s Days of 
Auld Lang Syne, another volume of his incom- 
parable Drumtochty sketches ; Casa Braccio, by 
Marion Crawford ; /ude the Obscure, by Thomas 
Hardy ; 7he Red Cockade, by Stanley Weyman. 
Marie Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan; The Amazing 
Marriage, by George Meredith; Slain by the 
Doones, by R. D. Blackmore, and Zhe Second 
Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling. New juveniles 
were well represented, the most notable being 4 
Child of Tuscany, by Marguerite Bouvet. Most 
of the choice books, which are prepared espe- 
cially for the holidays, are now stocked, and, per- 
haps, the most recherchés of them all are the Ab- 
bey edition of Shakespeare's Comedies, in four vol- 
umes ; Joseph Jefferson's Rip Van Winkle, con- 
taining the text of the play as acted by Mr. 

efferson, and Victorian Songs, collected and 

illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. Other im- 
portant books of permanent as well as of holiday 
interest are the Buckthorne edition of Irving’s 
Tales of a Traveller and Constantinople, by 
Edwin A. Grosvenor. 

As might be expected, the untimely death of 
Eugene Field increased the sales of his books ; 
in fact, the demand has been such that neither the 
booksellers nor his publishers have been able to 
keep pace with it. While his Little Baok of 
Western Verse has sold better in actual quantity 
than any of his other books, there has been a re- 
markable call for his two books of child verse, 
With Trumpet and Drum, and Love Songs of 
Childhood. 

One of the most interesting of the recent books, 
and one that is‘ meeting with much success, is 
Ward Hill Lamon’s Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln from 1844 to 1865. There are many 
biographies of Lincoln to choose from, those 
most inquired for at present being Arnold's Zife 
of Lincoln, perhaps the best one-volume life yet 
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published, and the two-volume works by Herndon 
and Weik and John T. Morse, Jr. 

Mest of the old favourites sold well last month, 
especially Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush and The 
Prisoner of Zenda, Other books that had a re- 
markable sale were The Bachelor's Christmas, by 
Robert Grant; A Singular Life, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; Rhymes of Our Planet, by Will 
Carleton ; Barabbas, by Marie Corelli; When 
Valmond Came to Pontiac, by Gilbert Parker, and 
Pony Tracks, by Frederic Remington. It is 
pleasant to record, too, that Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s books are still selling largely. The demand 
for the Chimmie Fadden books is now not more 
than ordinary, and the craze for books on the 
silver question has entirely subsided. 

The following is a list of the books which sold 
best during November: 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 

The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. $1.25. 

The Red Cockade. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
$1.50. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Brush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 


Jude the Obscure. 

Casa Braccio. 2 vols. 
ford. $2 00. 

Sorrows of Satan. 

A Child of Tuscany. 
$1.50. 

Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century. 


By Thomas Hardy. $1.75. 
By F. Marion Craw- 


By Marie Corelli. $1.50. 
By Marguerite Bouvet. 


By Elizabeth W. Latimer. $2.50. 

Slain by the Doones. By R. D. Blackmore 
$1.25. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
75 cts. 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. $1.50. 


The Bachelors’ Christmas. By Robert Grant. 


$1.50. 

A Gentleman Vagabond. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. $1.25. 

A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, October 21 to November 23, 1895. 


The autumn trade has been satisfactory as a 
whole, and booksellers are buying more freely in 
anticipation of an improved Christmas business. 
On all hands the publishers are offering excellent 
value. Bookselling, from the nature of the call- 
ing, certainly deserves to be more profitable than 
it is. Various attempts are made from time to 
time to improve its status, but so far the spirit of 
underselling has been too strong for permanent 
good to be effected. 

Foreign and colonial trade (the latter especially) 
has considerably improved since our last writ- 
ing. 

The three-volume novel question still crops up 
at intervals. Of course it must be better for book- 
sellers if novels in one volume are dough? instead 
of being 4orrowed from libraries. Hence the 
action of some of the last-named institutions in 
this matter is paradoxical, to say the least of it. 
Miss Braddon’s opinion of the question, recently 
published in the Westminster Gazette, is well 
worth reading. 
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The literature of Natural History continues to 
receive many valuable additions, which find a 
ready sale for their class. 

Many translations of Continental works are be- 
ing issued, and it is noticeable that by far the 
greater number are translated by ladies. 

The output of new books and new editions 
shows no sign of abatement, and their number is 
slightly in excess of last month. One naturally 
asks, How many will live, even for the present 
season ? 

Just now fairy tales constitute the principal 
item in the new books brought out for children. 
Ireland and Thibet, Japan and North America— 
in short, the entire globe—have been ransacked to 
meet the demand, as old possibly as the world, for 
‘‘something new.” 

The trade are very busy with Christmas num- 
bers and annuals, many tons of which are being 
distributed. The labour involved, in proportion 
to the return, is enormous. In some instances 
three quarters of a hundredweight has to be dealt 
with for a sovereign or so. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne, The Men of the 
Moss-Hags, and 7rilby are the three leading books. 
The latter continues to be in demand as freely as 
ever. Its sale is unprecedented. 

Large-paper editions of illustrated and other 
books have had their day, there being little inquiry 
for them. 

The list of leading books requires little com- 
ment. Theology is by no means neglected, but 
the sale of most works of this class is compara- 
tively limited. The remainder of the list speaks 
for itself, but the order of the titles has no signifi- 
cance : 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Mac- 
laren. 6s. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. 6s. 


By M. Corelli. 6s. 
By A. Hope. 


The Sorrows of Satan. 

The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
6s. 

Trilby. By G. Du Maurier. 6s. 

Peter Ibbetson. By G. Du Maurier. 6s. 

Jude the Obscure. By T. Hardy. 6s. 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
By S. J. Weyman. 6s. 

Corruption. By Percy White. 6s. 

Scylla or Charybdis. By R. Broughton. 6s. 

The One Who Looked On. By F. F. Montré- 
sor. 3s. 6d. 

All Men are Liars. By J. Hocking. 3s. 6d. 

Cheer! Boys, Cheer! By C. Russell. 3s. 6d. 

The Woman Who Did. 


By Grant Allen. 3s. 

6d. net. 

The British Barbarians. By Grant Allen 3s. 
6d. net. 

A Matter of Skill. By B. Whitby. 3s. 6d. 

The Desire of the Eyes. By Grant Ailen. 3s. 
6d. 

The Vailima Letters. By R. L. Stevenson. 
7s. 6d. 


A Knight of the White Cross. By G. A. Henty. 
6s. 
Through Russian Snows. By G. A. Henty. 


5S. 
The Carbonels. By C. M. Yonge. 3s. 6d 


College Sermons. By B. Jowett. 7s. 6d. 

The Teaching of Jesus. By R. F. Horton. 
3s. 6d. 

The Gurneys of Earlham. By A. J. C. Hare. 
2vols. 25s. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold between 
Novembe. 1 and December 1, 1895. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


1. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 
(Scribner’s.) ¢ 

3. Vailima Letters. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 

4. Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 


By Maclaren. 


By R. L. Stevenson. $2.25. 
By Mrs. 


Burnett. $1.50. (Scribner’s.) 

5. Slain by the Doones. By R. D. Blackmore. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

6. The Other Wise Man. By Henry Van Dyke. 
$1.50. (Harper.) 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 
1. Menticulture. By Fletcher. $1.00. (McClurg.) 


2. Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) ° 

3. Lilith, By Macdonald. $1.25. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

4. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 

5. A Gentleman Vagabond. By Smith. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

6. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 


millan.) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


1. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.50. (Put- 
nams.) 

3. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope, 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 

4. Sorrows of Satan. ByCorelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

5. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

6. Men of the Moss-Hags. By Crockett. $1.50. 
(Macmillan. ) 

BOSTON, MASS. 

1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

3. Red Cockade. By Weyman. $1.50. (Har 
per.) 

4. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 

5. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope. 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 

6. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


2. Golden Age. By Graham. $1.25. (Stone & 
Kimball. ) 
3. When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By Parker. 


$1.25. (Stone & Kimball.) 
4. Daughter of the Tenements. 
$1.75. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


By Townsend. 
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. Bachelors’ Christmas. By Grant. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope. 


. Second Jungle Book. 


$1.50. (Appleton.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
By Kipling. $1.50. 


By Maclaren. 


(Century.) 


. Gentleman Vagabond. By Hopkinson Smith. 


3 
$1.25. (Houghton.) 
4. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope. 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 
5. Vailima Letters. By Stevenson. $2.25. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 
6, Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Mrs. Bur- 
nett. $1.50. (Scribner.) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
1. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00, (Harper.) 
2. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 
$1.25. (Dodd Mead & Co.) 
3. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) ‘ 
4. Bachelors’ Christmas. By Grant. $1.50. 
(Scribners.) 
5. AGentleman Vagabond. By Smith. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
6. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
1. Bachelors’ Christmas. By Grant. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
2. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
3. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope. 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 
4. The Red Cockade. By Weyman. $1.50. 
(Harper.) 
5. A Gentleman Vagabond. By Smith. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
6. Bernicia. ByMrs. Barr. $1.25. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
DES MOINES, IA. 
1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2. Village Watch Tower, By Wiggin. $1.25. 
(Houghton. ) 
3. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
4. The Wise Woman. By Burnham. 1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
5. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 
6. The Golden Age. By Grahame. $1.25. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope. 


$1.50. (Appleton.) 


Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

3. Captain Horn. By Stockton. &1.50. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

4. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 
millan.) 

5. Beatrix. By Balzac. $1.50. (Roberts.) 


6. 


wn > w is) 


Qu w 


. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


. Memoirs of a Minister of France. 


. The Manxman. 


. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


. Gentleman Vagabond. By 


. Red Cockade. 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. 


. About Paris. 
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Bonnie Brier Bush. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


By Maclaren. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


By Maclaren. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
By Wey- 


man, $1.25. (Longmans.) 

. Cumberland Vendetta. By Fox. $1.25. (Har- 
per.) 

. Colonial Dames and Good Wives. By Earle. 
$1.50. (Houghton.) 

. College Girls. By Goodloe. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. $1.00. (Holt.) 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 

. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maciaren. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Lilac Sunbonnet. By Crockett. $1.00. 


(Appleton.) 
By Caine. $1.50. (Appleton.) 


. Men of the Moss-Hags. By Crockett. $1.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.00. (Longmans.) 

. Tiger of Mysore. By Henty. $1.50. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
. Casa Braccio. By Crawford. $2.00. (Mac- 


millan.) 
By Maclaren. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Second Jungle Book. By Kipling. $1.50. 
(Century. ) 

. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 

. Letters of .Matthew Arnold. $3.00. (Mac- 


millan.) 
F. Hopkinson 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 


Smith. $1.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


By Weyman. $1.50. (Har- 


per.) 
- Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

. Bachelors’ Christmas. By Grant. $1.50. 
(Scribners.) 

- A Monk of Fife. By Lang. $1.25. (Long- 
mans.) 

. The Wise Woman. By Burnham. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

PORTLAND, ME. 
- Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. The Village Watch-Tower. By Wiggin. $1.00. 


(Houghton. ) 
By Stockton. 
(Scribner. ) 

By Davis. 


$1.50. 


$1.25. (Harper.) 


. Letters of Celia Thaxter. $1.50. (Houghton.) 
. My _— Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. (Har- 
per. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 
1. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. The Red Cockade. By Weyman. $1.50. 
(Harper. ) 

3. Village Watch-Tower. By Wiggin. $1.00. 
(Houghton. ) 

4. Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Hope. 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 

5. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 

6. Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Burnett. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

1. Bachelors’ Christmas. By Grant. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

2. Bernicia. Mrs. Barr. $1.25. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

3. Red Cockade. By Weyman. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 

4. Echoes froma Sabine Farm. By Field. $2.00. 


(Scribner. ) 


. Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Mrs. Bur- 


uw 


nett. $1.50. (Scribner.) 
6. Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott. ) 


By Maclaren. 
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TOLEDO, O. 
1. The Wise Woman. By Burnham. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
2. Singular Life. By Phelps. $1.25. (Hough- 
ton.) 


3. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

4. Village Watch Tower. By Wiggin. $1.00. 
(Houghton.) 

5. Front Yard. By Woolson. $1.25. (Harper.) 

6. Fort Frayne. By King. $1.25. (Neely.) 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

1. Literary Shrines, 2 vols. By Wolfe. $2.50. 
(Lippincott. ) 

2. Second Jungle Book. By Kipling. $1.50. 


(Century.) 
3. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


By Maclaren. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


AxspoTtt, LyMAN.—The Star of Bethlehem. 4to, 
i RR TI isa win + 059s cal orn Sow Sars de McAfee 


CARPENTER, W. Boyp.—The Great Charter of 
Christ. 12mo, pp. 300, $1. 50.....Whittaker 


Eyton, R.—The Temptation of Jesus, and Other 
Sermons. 12mo, pp. x-162, $1.00. Randolph 


LerRoY-BEAULIEU, ANATOLE. —Israel Among the 


Nations. Translated by Francis Hellman. 
I2mo, pp. xxiii-385, $1.75.......... Putnam 
PorTER, RoseE.—Something to Remember. 16mo, 
Oe, BOR, OO Wiles a sivacsics< deans «tx Revell 
FICTION. 
ALLEN, GRANT.—The British Barbarians. 16mo, 
PP- 11-281, $1.00. ...... 0... eee ee eee Putnam 
ALLEN, J. L.—Aftermath. Sq. 32mo, pp. iv—135, 
EY RTP yer et er ie ee eee Harper 
ARNOLD, E. L.—The Story of Ulla. 12mo, pp. 
WEE, BEDE sod ce acnates<sevegan McClurg 
BANGs, JOHN KENDRICK.—A House-Boat on the 
Styx. 16mo, pp. viii-171, $1.25..... Harper 
BLAKE, M. M.—Courtship by Command. 16mo, 
PP. VI-226, 75 CtS..ccsccscccessess Appleton 


Bouver, MARGUERITE.—A Child of Tuscany. 
Small 4to, pp. 207, $1.50........... McClurg 


Cary, E.izABeTH LuTHER.—The Land of Tawny 
Beasts. 8vo, pp. viii-290, $2.50..... Stokes 


4. Gentleman Vagabond*® By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. $1.25. (Houghton.) 

5. Algerian Memories. By Workman. $2.00 
(Randolph.) 

6. Singular Life. By Phelps. $1.25. (Hough- 
ton.) 

CorELLI, MARIE.—The Sorrows of Satan, tT2mo, 
WO 008, BEBO: nse s6 0s bicdis ... Lippincott 

Dawson, W. J.—London Idylls. 12mo, pp. xii- 
a era Serre ar me Crowell 

DELAND, ELLEN Doucias,—Oakleigh. 12mo, 
Ps VIHNGS, DERG. ooo c5h oss esac ciccines Harper 

Forp, J. L.—Dolly Dillenbeck. 16mo, pp. vii- 
908, DOGO. 5 pee0sexdgeowi ceed Richmond 


Forp, HARRIET.—Me an’ Methuselar, and Other 
Episodes. 12mo, pp. 84, $1.00 

Peter Paul Book Co. 

FRASER, Mrs. HuGH.—T:ie Brown Embassador. 


I2mo, pp. Vi-I97, $1.25 ........-. Macmillan 
GRIBBLE, FRANCIS.—The Red Spell. 16mo, pp. 
BQB, SOC. 6 cece cceccccseccsesscece Stokes 
HALL, OwEn.—The Track of a Storm. 1!2mo. 
i Te, THRU « 065s debe neh ciwc nde Lippincott 
Harte, Bret.—In the Hollow of the Hills, 
16mo, pp. ii-210, $1.25 ...... Houghton, M. 
Hoop, T.—The Haunted House. 12mo, no 
eR oe et eee Pe Stokes 
Hope, ANTHONY.—Frivolous Cupid. 16mo, pp. 
SS, PS CUBiv acs cv dadeeseensseenege Plat, B. 
Jess, Mrs. J. GLADwyN.—Some Unconventional 
People. 12mo, pp. 216, $1.25....... Roberts 
KrPLtnc, RupyArp.—The Second Jungle Book. 
I2mo, pp. viii-324, $1.50....... Century Co. 


LITCHFIELD, GRACE Dgnto.—Mimosa Leaves. 
16mo, pp. xii-112, $1.50........... Putnam 
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MACKIE, JoHN.—Sinners Twain. 16mo, pp. viii- 
WE PS NRG ois aback nrincanny s scence Stokes 


MacLeop, Fiona.—The Sin-Eater, and Other 
Tales. 16mo, pp. viii-289, $1.00. .Stone & K, 


MacMAHON, Eti_a.—A Pitiless Passion, 16mo, 
PP. iv—371, $1.25... 2... eee ewevees Macmillan 
McCLELLAND, M. G.—Mammy Mystic. 16mo, 
DO. 10BGS, 7G CUS. - . . oc ccccs cece Merriam 
MeapkE, L. T.—Girls New and Old. 12mo, pp. 
TU OGR EO. a0 cs Snticgs Cassell Pub. Co. 


MEREDITH, Gr.—The Amazing Marriage. 2 
vols., 12mo, pp. viii-316 ; viii-330, $2.50. 


Scribner 

MERRIMAN, HENRY SetTon.—The Grey Lady. 
16mo, pp. vi-377, $1.25 ......... Macmillan 
MiTcHELL, J. Aw—Amos Judd. 16mo, pp. iv- 
BOD, FE CPi occ sccsvccidecnccecsese Scribner 
Montrésor, F. F.—The One Who Looked On, 
16mo, pp. viii-215, $1.25........-. Appleton 
Morey, MarGARET W.—Life and Love. 12mo, 
DD, BEG, DERG. .s'.ccsw ste esecees McClurg 
Norkris, Mary Harriott.—Lakewood. 12mo, 
2 iter ice Stokes 
OLIPHANT, Mrs. M. O. W.—Old Mr. Tredgold. 
I2mo, pp. iv-452, $1.50......... Longmans 


Porter, RosE.—My Son’s Wife. 16mo, pp. 215, 
ROM: 6<.c¢ te eeeatie ss Hess. wan eee Randolph 


Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and 
Large 12mo, pp. xiv-412, $2.50. 
Harper 

RINDER, F.—Old-World Japan. Legends of the 
Land of the Gods. 12mo, pp. xii-—I9g5, 
SGA Roh alka wa bis 5.4 ccgetease an Macmillan 


RALPH, JULIAN. 
Sketches. 


SANBORN, ALVIN FRANCcIS.—Moody's Lodging- 
House, and Other Tenement Sketches. 16mo, 
Pp. Viii-175, $1.25....-....4. Copeland & D. 
Sreroun, GABRIEL.—Sunshine and Haar. 12mo, 
ORs FIROG7 BE. 9S. 0 oo odies cee cecsies Harper 
SuHarp, W.—The Gypsy Christ, and Other Tales. 
16mo, pp. viii-282, $1.00........ Stone & K. 
Srrain, E. H. A Man’s Foes. 12mo, pp. xii- 
ee oreo ee ete ee Ward, L. 


TRAIN, EL1izaneTH PuHipps.—A Social Highway- 


man. I16mo, pp. ili-1g6, 75 cts... Lippincott 
VANE, CapeL.—The Desire of the Moth. 16mo, 
BD. Witi~9GO, H1.G0..4 02 csc eccnes Appleton 
WEYMAN, STANLEY J.—The Red Cockade, 12mo, 
eee re ere Harper 
WIstER, OWEN.—Red Men and White. 12mo, 
Ds BEVHBEO, BEBO... sce ioe viesce<e Harper 


Weo.son, CONSTANCE FENIMORE.—Dorothy, and 


Other Italian Stories. 16mo, pp. x-287, 
DEP Ra dn gasehes. sbu0ebd. SECS METS o Harper 
2 
POETRY. 
ALpkIcH, T. B.—Later Lyrics, 16mo, pp. g2, 
BM cacvinesats Secvgodes Houghton, M. 
CHENEY, JOHN VANCE.—That Dome in Air. 
SO, GD. BID WEEE occ crccccees McClurg 
EASTMAN, ALFRED C.-—-Poems of the Farm. 
i eer ree Lee & S 
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FIELDs, ANNIE—The Singing Shepherd, and 
Other Poems. 16mo, pp. viii-155, $1.00. 

Houghton, M. 

LINDSEY, W.—Apples of Istakhar. Small 4to, 

pp. x-100, $1.50 wet..........Copeland & D. 

NessBIT, E.—A Pomander of Verse. 12mo, pp. 

SR EG BO ns 0s ks paicictwce .«.«McClurg 


STODDARD, ELIZABETH.—Poems. 12mo, pp. viii- 
364, BE.GO. ..0:0200 bab sdlaba twee Houghton, M. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


ADOLPHUs, F.—Some Memories of Paris. 12mo, 
WG. We OI nib + b.6000:0. 55 0:0:00000% Holt 


AsHE, R. P.—Chronicles of Uganda. 12mo, 
pp. xiv-477, $2.00.... ...... - Randolph 
BALL, Sir R. S.—Great Astronomers, 12mo, 


OO, R- FPS BEBO ic on coke cceeees Lippincott 


Besant, Sir WALTER.— Westminster. Large 
I12mo, pp. xii-393, $3.00.............Stokes 


BRADLEY, E. T. and Smiru, Mrs.. A. MARRAY.— 
Annals of Westminster Abbey. Folio, pp. 
Xvi-400, $15.00 met, ... 2. ..000., Appleton 


ConstTant.—Memoirs of Constant, First Valet 
de Chambre of the Emperor, on the Private 
Life of Napoleon, His Family and His 
Court. Translated by Eliz. Gilbert Martin. 
4 vols., pp .xvi-366 ; iv-318 ; iv-307 ; iv—326, 
Pd vekwdustdands sacssakoaeest Scribner 

GRINNELL, G. Birp.—The Story of the Indian. 
I2mo, pp. Xiv-270, $1.50.......... Appleton 


The Place and 
I2mo, pp. xxi-404, $2.50. 


Kinc, GrRAcCE.—New Orleans. 
the People. 


Macmillan 
Lowe, CHARLES.—The German Emperor William 
II. 12mo, pp. ii-274, $1.25.......... Warne 


Mackay, G. LESLIE.—From Far Formosa: The 
Island, its People, and Missions. 8vo, pp. 
CP TOG, dass sae rics cncee s0eseu% Revell 


OBER, FreD. A.—Josephine, Empress of the 
French. 12mo, pp. vi-458, $2.00.. Merriam 


PARSONS, ALFRED.—Notes in Japan. I2mo, pp. 
Pe re eee Harper 


SHaw, ALBERT.—Municipal Government in Con- 
tinental Europe. Large 12mo, pp. xvi-505, 
SNS 4610s 5 0taedy sdcewcigacky Century 

WEEKs, Epwin Lorp.—From the Black Sea 
through Persia and India. 12mo, pp. xiv- 
ip a6 6.cn by khenetoans . Harper 


Witson, S. G.—Persian Life and Customs. 


SOU, Os SES, OE TE 5a ns coeds ewes Revell 
SCIENCE, ART, ETC. 
BENJAMIN, PARK.—The Intellectual Rise in 


Electricity. 8vo, pp. ii-611, $4 00..Appleton 


Frith, Henry. — Practical Palmistry. 12mo, 
Pil. WINKTGS, SO CtS. 2... woe wees Ward, L. 


Gisson, Louis H.—Beautiful Houses: a study 
in Housebuilding. Large 8vo, pp. xi-346 
$3.00 Crowell 


CR eee eee ee tere eee eens eeeeees 


HamERTON, P. G.—Imagination in Landscape 
I2mo, pp. viii-237, $2.00. 
Roberts 


Painting. 
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Hiatt, C.—Picture Posters. 8vo, pp. xvi-366, 
ai tn ns sdens 0edne teasees Macmillan 


La Farce, J.—Considerations on Painting. 
I2mo, pp. Vi-270, $1.25.......... Macmillan 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER.—Bookbindings Old and 


New. 8vo, pp. xiv-342, $3.00...Macmillan 
PENNELL, Jos.—Modern Illustration. 8vo, pp. 
SVHI-O9R, TGA. occ s vee eeisced Macmillan 


Rosz, N. Jonsson.—Window and Parlor Garden- 


ing. I2mo, pp. xi-164, $1.25 net. ..Scribner 
SHALER, N. S. Domesticated Animals. 8vo, 
DP. Bis-007, QR GRie soos dn cdccecesa Scribner 
WALDsTEIN, C.—The Study of Art in Universi- 
ties. I2mo, pp. xii-129, $1.25...... Harper 
WepmoreE, F.—Etching in England. Large q4to, 
pp. ziv=-884, O5.90.. 010-0 00svess Macmillan 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Book Prices Current.—8vo, pp. xii- 
A ey eee ere Dodd, M. 
ARNOLD, MATTHEW.—The Letters of. Collected 
by G. W. E. Russell. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 
Macmillan 
ARNOLD, SARAH L.—Waymarks for Teachers. 
RON, PP. BPG, BELGE. .oc .cccce as Silver, B. 
Bascom, J.—Social Theory. 12mo, pp. xv-550, 
SE 45 440 ohne ded bedewabas Sse ese Crowell 


Book Lover’s Almanac (The) for 1896.—16mo, 
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Foster, R. F.—Whist Tactics. 16mo, pp. viii- 


PR ss o66s cunneteb arenes o¢ae cae Stokes 
Gopparp, F. B.—Giving and Getting Credit. 
I2mo, pp. iv-217, $1.00......... Baker & T. 


HARRISON, FREDERICK.—Studies in Early Victo- 
rian Literature. 12mo, pp. 224, $1.50.Arnold. 


HILDEBURN, C. R.—Sketches of Printers and 


Printing in Colonial New York. 12mo, pp. 
xvi-189, $6.50 met. .........2- «-. Dodd, M. 
JUSSERAND, J. J.—English Essays from a French 
Pen. 12mo, pp. ii-215, $2.25....... Putnam 
O.tcott, Henry STEEL.—Old Diary Leaves. 
8vo, pp. xii-gg1, $2.00............. Putnam 


PorTER, RosE.—About Men: what Women have 


Said. 16mo, pp. xii-189, $1.00.....Putnam 
RICHARDSON, ELIZABETH.—Poets’ Dogs. 12mo, 
ee rs Putnam 


SPIELMANN.—The History of Punch. 8vo, pp. 
XVi-592, $4.00............. Cassell Pub. Co. 


STEVENSON, R. L.—Vailima Letters. 2 vols., 
16mo, pp. iv-275.; 281, $2.25.....Stone & K. 


The Poor in Great Cities: Their Problems and 
what is doing to Solve them. By Robert A. 
Woods, W. T. Elsing, and others. 8vo, 
OP; REWN-900; OS00..... 02. ccccstaed Scribner 


Ucuimura, Kanzo,.-—-Diary of a Japanese Con- 


iv-56 ; paper, $3.00.... .....ssseeee Duprat vert, I2mo, pp. vi-212, $1.00....... Revell 

Farrar, F. W.—Gathering Clouds. 8vo, pp. Watt, FRancis.—The Law’s Lumber Room. 

ee ee res ae Longmans, G. 16mo, pp. xii-139, $1.00 me?........ McClurg 
ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ALEXANDER,G.G.—Lao-Tsze : the Great Thinker. 
With a Translation of his Thoughts on the 
Nature and Manifestations of God. Cr. 
OOO, OU. SOB OTR cr iseie ccs sndsccsvnds Paul 

Barry, A.—The Ecclesiastical Expansion of 
England in the Growth of the Anglican 
Communion : Hulsean Lectures for 1894-95. 
Cr, S90, 80, B00. Glow. cccdsicsa Macmillan 


BERNARD, T. D.—The Songs of the Holy Nativity 


Consiuered. 1, As Recorded in Scripture ; 
2, As in Use in the Church. Cr. 8vo. pp. 
> ee | er eT 


CAVENDISH, A. S. G.—Religious Development: 
an Historical Inquiry. Cr. 8vo, pp. 262. 
Bi. sac bagadsdbeeedciodouns W. H. Allen 


Dae, R. W.—The Epistle of James, and Other 
Discourses. Cr. 8vo, pp. 328, 6/-. 
Hodder & S. 


FLEMING, S. H.—Fifteen-Minute Sermons for 
the People. Cr. 8vo, pp. 208. 5/-....Stock 


GRANGER, F.—The Worship of the Romans 
viewed in Relation to the New Testament. 
Ce, Bye, 90: 9265" GB/s... 2. esse Methuen 


Love.L, R. H.—First Types of the Christian 
Life. Edited by Edwin Hodder. Cr. 8vo, 
ee eS ee ee Hodder Bros. 


Rosinson, A.—The Saviour in the Newer Light : 
a Present-day Study of Jesus Christ. 8vo, 
pp. 406. 7/6 met................Blackwood 

SALMOND, S. D. F.-——-The Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality. 8vo, pp. 716. 14/-..... Clark 

VockeErRS, J.—The Crucifixion Mystery: a Re- 
view of the Great Charge against the Jews. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 220. 3/6....... Williams & N. 


F. S.—Christ and the Comforter. 
....+.+.-Marshall Bros. 


WEBSTER, 
I2mo, pp. 164. 2/-.. 


POETRY. 
BATEMAN, May.—Sonnets and Songs. 12mo, 
pp. 62. 3/6 met. ...........-....Mathews 
CARMICHAEL, JENNINGS[Mrs. F. MuLLIs].—Poems. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 224. 6/-met........ Longmans 
Damon, C. W.—Song Favours. 16mo, pp. 88, 
SF0 M6 nc Acchanss + ah ean Veen ce eees Lane 


OsBoRNE, H.—The Palace of Delights, and Other 
Poems. Cr. 8vo, pp. 96. 3/6 met... Digby 
Our Queen, and Other Poems.— By Lillian. 
Cr. S80, OD. 144, 3/6 WH. ca sccenvcccs Digby 


Prime, P.—Solos in verse. Cr. 8vo, 3/-. 
Sonnenschein 
SipnEy, Sir P.—Lyric Poems. 18mo, pp. Igo, 
2/6 met; vellum 5/- met... ...ceeseeeee- Dent 
Watson, W.—The Father of the Forest, and 
Other Poems. 12mo, 3/6..........-. Lane 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Barker, G. F, R.—Memoir of Richard Busby, 
D. D. (1606-1695). With some account of 
Westminster School in the 17th Century. 


i RRO en tandogs. 005005 Lawrence & B. 
. Bruce, G. W. H. K.—Memories of Mashona- 
tana: Sv, DP. 260. 20/6... 0.00062 Arnold 


CorteguHoun, A, R.—The Key of the Pacific: 
the Nicaragua Canal. Super roy., 8vo, pp. 
P< RSME ec sash oca > eaneed a Constable 


Dickinson, G. L.—The Development of Parlia- 
ment during the Nineteenth Century. 8vo, 
Se, BO SFOS 6 6 ah se = nc ccwenieses Longmans 


Eire, E. J.—Europe in China: the History of 
Hong Kong from the beginning to the year 
S062, Cr. BVO, FE/= Babe ogc ceciccecss Luzac 


GauLot, P.—A Friend of the Queen (Marie An- 
toinette—Count Fersen).—From the French 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 8vo, pp. 384. 6/. 


Heinemann 

Horton, R. F.—John Howe. Cr. 8vo, pp. 246. 
DED. in cGk Rae KE «cb Een e inbed orphan Methuen 
LENTHERIC, C.—The Riviera, Ancient and Mod- 
a ey reer Unwin 


LockHART, W. P.— Merchant and Preacher: a 
Life Story. Compiled by his Wife. Cr. 
BOR PMI. BSG Sidicikasiscecsies Hodder 

NEwMAN, E.—Gluck and the Opera : a Study in 
Musical History. 8vo, pp. 324. 6/- met. 

Dobell 

Ruys, F.—Sir Frederick Leighton, P. R. A. 

With Prefatory Essay by F. G. Stephens. 


ig Ge PO Ge kes cecicccsvecccs Bell 
Topp, E. Eyre.—Scotland: Picturesque and 
Traditional. 8vo, pp. 320. 6/-..... Cassell 


Woop, E.—Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. 
CPi BiG PR FOR. BF se seccsccccccess Low 


Wricut, M. J.—Three Years in Cachar. With 
a Short Account of the Manipur Massacre. 


Cr, 8vo, pp. 188. 2/6......0000.. Partridge 
FICTION. 
A.uiott, Mrs. J. B.—The Dowager Lady Tre- 
maine. Cr. 8vo, pp. 150. 3/6....... Stock 
ANDREAE, P.—The Signora: a Tale. Cr. 8vo, 
eg 8 See ree See Smith & E. 
ATKINSON, BLANCHE—A Commonplace Girl. Cr. 
BVO, OP. GOA. Cfo. cnascdcsccverccccs Black 
DEBENHAM, MARY H.—A Captain of Five. Cr. 
By Fe. J eeinahasinndene vesaeewde Innes 
BowcueEer, H.—The C Major of Life: a Novel. 
Ce i, BM ian aia eins tasces Mathews 


CarEyY, Rosa NoucHEette.—Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters: a Novel. Cr. 8vo, pp. 520. 6/-. 


Bentley 

CosBaNn, J. M.—The Tyrants of Kool-Sim. 8vo, 
Oi es FG ss oa Seca cadentasbsssens’ Henry 
CorRELLI, MARIE.—The Sorrows of Satan. Cr. 
BOO. Was iiccdeecs a papinesosesuia Methuen 


Coxwe.L, H.—A Knight of the Air; or, The 
Aerial Rivals. Cr, 8vo, pp. 314. 3/6. 
Digby 


Croker, B. M.—Married or Single? 3 vols., 


ee ee Serre TT TTA Cee Chatto 
Evans, E.izaBetH E.—Confession: a Novel. 
eee a Sonnenschein 
Evans, ELIZABETH E.,—Transplanted Manners: 
a Novel. Cr. 8vo. 3/6...... Sonnenschein 
Fenn, G. M.—An Electric Spark. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
IG, OP ecdkuntdtnineehaddoasbans Methuen 
FIELD, M.—Attila, My Attila! a Play. Roy. 
16mo, pp. 116. 5/- met.......6.0.. Mathews 


FRASER, W. C.—The Whaups of Durley. Cr. 


Re, Sk Ns ae: 5 weak se maw aes Unwin 
Gant, F. A.—Perfect Womanhood : a Story of 
the Times. Cr. 8vo, 6/-.......... Digby 


GaunT, MARY.—The Moving Finger: Chapters 
from the Romance of Australian Life. Cr. 


BGs SI ail ondin ds ccavesias es Methuen 
GLANVILLE, E.—The Golden Rock. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
Wy Sek ck rin 46a de eninnwnaes.od Chatto 


GREEN, EVELYN EveretTT.—Arnold Inglehurst, 
the Preacher: a Story of the Fen Country. 
| ee ee eee Shaw 


Groves, J. F.—With Claymore and Bayonet ; or. 
The ‘‘ Ross-shire Buffs.” Cr. 8vo, pp. 370, 
iki incense bana sv eade see chee are's Cassell 


HARTMAN, F.—Among the Gnomas: an Occult 
Tale of Adventure in the Untersberg. Cr. 
DUO, Bi BIG, Ble. os vs cn cktececntes Unwin 


HATTON, J.—When Greek meets Greek : a Novel. 
Ce. B00, O06. SOR. Gloria oes ccs Hutchinson 


HoucHen, Mary A.—Castle Lacy: a Novel. 
Gs WOM BPP ck. os ccs cintccees Digby & L. 


HowArTH, MAry.—Stories of Norway in the 
Saga Days. Cr. 8vo, pp. 192. 3/6. 


Gay & B. 

James, C. T. C.—Always Wrong: a Novel. 3 
vols., cr. 8vo, 15/- met..........Ward & D. 
KEELING, ELSA ESTERRE.—Old Maids and Young. 
Ce. Gre, OR SRR: Bho. cc wncccee ses Cassell 
KEIGHTLEY, S. R.—The Cavaliers. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
A” SC CE eer Hutchinson 
KeiTrH, L. For Love of Prue. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
Ee, Pees pt ee eee eee Innes 
KELLy, W. P.—Schoolboys Three. Cr. 8vo. 6/-. 
Downey 


Lowe, C.—A Fallen Star; or, The Scots of 
Frederick. A Tale of the Seven Years’ 
War. Cr. 8vo, pp. 378. 6/-....... Downey 


Lyon, GILBERTA, M. F.—One Hour of Madness. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 3904. 6/-......... Digby & L. 


MACKAY, KENNETH.—The Yellow Wave: a Ro- 
mance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. 


Cr. Svo, pp: 448. 6/-.0.-ccccsssues Bentley 
MAcquoip, KATHARINE S.—His Last Card. Cr. 
BUG, 90: FRE. Gfocss ccc caviccess Ward & D. 
MATHER, M.—Lancashire Idylls. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
ME Macnee det ouks bo cahev weNec Warne 
MeapeE, L. T. Girls New and Old. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
OG ME Hi i bc wees wh be Opus peveins 5's Chambers 


MIDDLEMASS, JEAN.—Hush Money. Cr. 8vo, 
DDs $90. © Ofna... eccccccccccssees Digby & L. 
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A LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Murcer, H.—Bohemian Life—La Vie de Bohe- 


me. Translated by Leslie Orde. Cr. 8vo, 
ON OD ais capt eaivon se cueuegs Downey 
OPPENHEIM, E. P.—A Daughter of the Marionis, 
ee Di iris co Vinwwasie ces Ward & D, 
PuHILuips, F. Emi_y.—The Education of Antonia. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 504. 6/-........... Macmillan 


PICKERING, E.—Two Gallant Rebels: a Story of 
the Great Struggle in La Vendee. Cr. 8vo, 
OU, SOR: Do so ew antag essa caehare Blackie 
RoBerts, M.—A Question of Instinct: an Ana- 
lytical Study. 8vo, pp. 184. 6/-....Henry 
RussELL, Dora.—A Man’s Privilege. Cr. 8vo, 
Re Fai sinc ca Pear ene eke ecu y Digby & L. 
SHERARD, R. H.--Jacob Niemand: a Novel. 
Se OR: OP i aick is dbpwees exe Ward & D. 
STODDARD, T. T.—The Death-Wake; or, Lunacy. 


A Necromaunt in Three Chimeras. With 
an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 12mo, 
OO. 006, Gh = Oss 5 nc 2iwosdbes saxhses Lane 


WeELLs, H. G.—The Stolen Bacillus, and Other 
Incidents. Cr. 8vo, pp, 286. 6/-.Methuen 
WuisHAw, F. J.—The Romance of the Woods. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 304. 6/-......-.... Longmans 
Wo LLey, C. PHILLIPPs.—The Queensberry Cup. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 314. G/e..cccccccaeves Methuen 


WorpsworTH, ELIzABETH.—The Snow Garden. 
and Other Fairy Tales for Children, Cr. 
Sve, OP. BIG. S/o ccisiveccocces Longmans 


ZoLaA, E.—The Fat and the Thin. Translated 
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CAMPBELL, D. H.—The Structure and Develop- 
ment of the Mosses and Ferns (Archegoni- 
ate). 8vo, pp. 552. 14/- zet....Macmillan 


CLerK, M. G.—Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Achezan League. 8vo. 18/- net....Quaritch 
CUNDALL, J.—A Brief History of Wood-Engrav- 
ing from Its Invention. Cr. 8vo, pp. 142. 


MG aedl cess nakecaaadnccceescceul ..+.- Low 
Evans, A. J.—Cretan Pictographs and Pre- 
Phoenician Script, etc. Roy. 8vo. 18/- met. 
Quaritch 


ROBERTS, W.—Rare Books and their Prices: 
With Chapters on Pictures, Pottery, Porce- 
lain, and Postage Stamps. Cr. 8vo. 5/ 
ES oad é cas dndeeteesbus vet cc ebaes Bellairs 


SALA, G. A.—The Thorough Good Cook : a Series 
of Chats on the Culinary Art, and goo Rec- 
ipes. Imp. 16mo, pp. 512. 21/-....Cassell 


STEVENSON, R. A. M.—The Art of Velasquez. 
GAD, OR. F358. 66S > GBR... Bites eve cntsaes Bell 


Wepmore. F.—Etching in England. With 50 
Illustrations, Imp. 16mo, pp. 200. 8/6 met. 
Bell 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ANDREWS, W.—The Doctor in History, Litera- 
ture, Folk-Lore, etc. 8vo, pp. 296. 7/6. 


Craic, W. H.—Doctor Johnson and the Fair 


by E. A. Vizetelly. Cr. 8vo, 3/6....Chatto Sex: A Study of Contrasts. Cr. 8vo, pp. 

ZoLA, E.—Stories of Ninon. Translated by E. 90. 7/0 --+000+4-seeserereee, seocces Low 

Vizetelly. Cr. 8vo, pp. 352. 6/-. D'Arcy, C. F.—A Short Study of Ethics. Cr. 

Heinemann Sve, op. 906.  8/- MMB dees vies Macmillan 

SCIENCE AND ART. JackBERNS, R.—Witch Demonia. Cr. 8vo, pp. 

Bucnton, G. B.—The Natural History of S48: Did cce seman Sonnenschien 

Eristalis Tenax; or, The Drone-Fly. 8vo, Smart, W.—Studies in Economics. 8vo, pp. 

on; GOD. -B/- Wel... 6 -ccbenseness Macmillan Mae. B76 Gigs cerccagabssinsnt Macmillan 
CONTINENTAL. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


AvELOoT, H. et N&zikreE, J. DE LAa.—Monténégro, 
Bosnie, Herzégovine. 1o fr. 


BARRAL, G.—L’Epopée de Waterloo. 6 fr. 


BENEDETTI, Le Comre,—Essais diplomatiques : 
Ma Mission 4 Ems. 7 fr. 50 c. 


BorELLI, O.—Choses politiques d’Egypte (1883- 
1895). 6 fr. 


Caro, G.—Genua und die Michte am Mittel- 
meer (1257-1311). Vol. I. 10M. 


CoQquELLE, P.—Histoire du Monténégro et de la 
Bosnie, depuis les origines. 7 fr. 50 c. 


Féraup-Giraup, L. J. D.—Etats et souverains. 
18 fr. 


JULLIAN, CAMILLE.—Histoire de Bordeaux depuis 
les origines jus qu’ en 1895. 30 fr. 

KNOKE, F.—Die 
Deutschland. 


rémischen Moorbriicken in 
5 M. 


Lecu£, G.—Médecins etempoisonneurs au XVIle 
Siécle. 7 fr. 50. 


LENOTRE, G.—Les Quartiers de Paris pendar’ 
la Révolution. 50 fr. 


Liess, H.—Das Kriegswesen der Alten mit be- 
sond. Beriicksicht, der Strategie. 9 M. 


9 M. 
Lo1zi1Lton, H.—Lettres Ecrites de Crimée. 6 fr. 


MARMOTTAN, P.—Le Royaume d’Etrurie (1801- 
1807). 7 fr. 50. 


Liers, H.—Kriegewesen der Alten. 


MAsson, F.—Caveliers de Napoléon. 60 fr. 


MECHELIN, L.—La Finlande au XIXe Siécle. 
50 fr. 


MOLMENTI, P.—Carpaccio, son Temps et son 
CEuvre. 6 fr. 75 ¢. 

MonTELIvE, O.—La civilisation primitive en 
Italie depuis I’Introduction des métaux. 


150 M. 
Roux, M. S.—La Vérité sur |’Alliance franco- 
russe, 3 fr. 50 c. 


ScHULIN, Pu. F.—Die Frankfurter Landgemein- 
den. 4M : 
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STAPFER, P.—La Famille et les Amis de Mon- 
taigne. 3 fr. 50c. 

STRASBURGER, E.—Striefzuge an der Riviera. 
5M 

Tuomas, G.—Etudes sur la Gréce: Beaux-Arts, 
les Sites, et la Population. 3 fr. 50 c. 


TrRoTiIGNon, L.—En Méditerranée. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Wirte, H.—Die Altern Hohenzollern und ihre 
Beziehungen zum Elsas. 12 M. 


WustMAnn, G.—Quellen zur Geschichte Leip- 
zigs. 10 M. 


SCIENCE, ART, ETC. 


ALEXANDRE, A.—Histoire de la Peinture: Ecoles 
Allemande, Espagnole, Anglaise. to fr. 


AMELUNG, W.—Die Basis des Praxiteles aus 
Mantines. 4 M. 


BopEMANN, E.—Die Leibniz-Handschriften der 
kénigl Sffentlichen Bibliothek zu Hannover. 


~ 


7M 


‘Catalogue des Incunables de la Bibliothéque de 
la Ville de Colmar. 5 fr. 


Corpemoy, E. J. peE.—Flore de I'Ile de la Ré- 
union. 20 fr. 


Frarpont, G.—La Plante. 20 fr. 


Havarb, H.—Histoire de l’'Orfévrerie Frangaise. 
4o fr. 


JuLLiEN. AD.—Musique : Mélanges d'Histoire et 
de critique musicale et dramatique. 5 fr. 


JuLLIEN, A.—Musique. 5 fr. 


LacomBE, L.—Philosophie et Musique. 7 fr. 
50 ¢. 


Lavicnac, A.—La Musique et les Musiciens. 
S tr. 


LEYMARIE, L. DE.—L’Oeuvre de Gilles Demar- 
teau Painé graveur du roi. to fr, 


Micnon, A.—Les Origines de la Scolastiques et 
Hugues de Saint-Victor. 12 fr. 


Nies, A.—Allgemeine Krystallbeschreibung. 4 
M. 


OsTWALD, W.—Elektrochemie. Ihre Geschichte 
und Lehre. 28 M. 


PAUKERT, F.—Altire und anderes kirchliches 
Schreinwerk der Gotik in Tirol. 12 M. 


Ranzoni, A.—Das Schéne und die Bildenden 
Kiinste. 7 M. 20c. 


ZEUTHEN, H. G.—Geschichte der Mathematik in 
Alterum und Mittelalter. 6. M. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
AVENEL, H.—Le Monde des journaux en 1895. 
3 fr. 50 c. 
Benoit, E.—Ariette. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Biocu, MAurice.—Femmes Alsace: souvenirs 
littéraires, historiques et biographiques. 3 
fr. 


Boas, F.—Indianische Sagen von der nordpacifi- 
schen Kiiste Amerikas. 8 M 


Bots, J.—La Douleur d’Aimer. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Boucnot, H.—La Toilette 4 la Cour de Napo- 
leon. § fr. 


Breton, J.—Un Peintre paysan. 3 fr. 50 c. 
CHERBULIEZ, V.—Aprés Fortune faite. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Cuéron, A.—Pierre Daout. 3 fr. 50 c. 

DatTin, H. L’Enfant abandonné. 3 fr. 50 c. 
DéROULEDE, PAUL. Poésies militaires. 6 fr. 
Dovumic, R.—Les Jeunes. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Ducue, F.—Geoffroy Rudel. 3 fr. 50 c. 
GILBERT, E.—Sorciers et Magiciens. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
HELLO, E.—Le Siécle. 3 fr. 50 c. 

HINZELIN, E.—Le Huitiéme Péché. 3 fr. soc. 


JuLLIARD, E.—Femmes d’Orient et Femmes 
Européennes. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 


LaForeEstT, DusutT DE.—Mademoiselle de T. 3 
fr. 50 c. 


LesBLanc, M.—L’CEuvre de Mort. 3 fr. 50 c. 

LEHMANN, R.—Erinnerungen eine Kiinstlers. 
7M. 

LessHAFT, P.—l’Education de |’Enfant dans la 
Famille. 5 fr. 


LIEBERMANN, F.—Ueber die Leges Edwardi Con- 
fessoris. 3 M. 60 f. 


Lirre, E.—Les Régiments d’Artillerie a pied de 
la Garde. 12 fr. 


Maé., P.—Les derniers hommes rouges. 3 fr. 
50 c. 
MAHALIN, P.—Le Filleul d’Aramis. 3 fr. 50 c. 


MENpés, CATULLE.—Lé Chemin du Coeur. 3 fr. 
50 ¢c. 


MuELLeER, K. F.—Andreas Hyperius. Ein Beit- 
rag zu seiner Charakteristik. 4 M. 


MeunieER, Mme. S.—Plaisir d’Amour. 3 fr. 50c. 
MonreIL, E.—L’Amour sublime. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Moutin, M.—La Confession d’un Paysan. 3 fr. 
50 ¢. 


MUCOHLENBECK, E.—Euloge Schneider. 1793. 10 
M. 

Perret, P.—Les Demoiselles de Liré. 3 fr. 
50 ¢, 

Reepmaker: Purification, 3 fr. 50 c. 

RICHEPIN, J.—Flamboche. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Romain, C.—La Prétre Ambroise. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rosny, J. H. Eyrimah. 3 fr. 50. 

Rzewuskl, S.—Les Filles du Rhin. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Sésittot, Paut.—Légendes et curiositiés des 
Métiers. 10 fr. 

UzannE, O.—Contes de la Vingtieme Année. 
20 fr. 

VANDEREM, F,—Le Chemin de Velours. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Vinert, P.—Les Industries nationales. 1o fr. 


ViLLEURS, J. DE.—Nouveaux Contes de Garni- 
son. 3 fr. 50c¢. 

Wacner, C.—Le Long de Chemin. 2 fr. 

Zo.tiLa, D.—Traité d’économie rurale. 6 fr. 
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Rand, McNally & Co.’s Announcement 





FUST ISSUED. THE BIG BOW MYSTERY 
MEMOIRS OF AN ARTIST By I. Zancwit, A story of mystery in this popular 
An Autobiography. By Cxartes Gounop. Gou- author's most humorous vein, with a highly 
nod’s narrative of his struggle to fame and his il- | | amusing introduction, specially written by him for’ 
luminating comments on music, painting, and this, the American edition. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
persons are of intense interest. Unique and ar- | Paper, 25 cents. 
tistic cloth binding. Price, $1.25. STRENGTH 
MARIPOSILLA | A Treatise on the Development and Use of Muscle. 


By C. A. Sampson, A simple and effective course 
of athletic exercises, specially suited for home 
use. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


By Mrs. Cartes Stewart Daccetr. A powerfully 
dramatic romance, depicting vividly the contrast 
between American and Spanish emotion, as rep- 


resented by a New York society man and a Cali- | +*REED’S RULES”? OF ORDER 

fornia sefiorita. Exquisitely designed binding by | 4 Manual of Parliamentary Law. By Hon. THomas 

J. P. Archibald. Price, $1.25. B. Reep, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
YOUNG GREER OF KENTUCKY A book that should be in the possession of every 


club and society man and all those connected with 
. blic life. Price, bound in cloth, retail, 75c.; 
-ky. Price, cloth, $1.25. te Bs , : ’ dei das. 
Kentucky ~ clot be $ 2 full seal, flexible leather, retail #75c. 
** A clean, breezy story.” — Tribune, Chicago. 


‘“*. . . These healthy, ardent, human Kentuckians affect one LATEST ISSUES OF GLOBE LIBRARY 


like a breath of fresh sea air.” —- Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. Price paper, 25¢ 
’ 9 oy= 


By Eveanor Tatsot Kinxean. A story of modern 


“*Shows a keen perception. . . . portrayed in admirable Eng- | 
lish.” —Press, Chicago. sis Auld Lang Syne. Clark Russell. 

“*. . , Delicious bits of description out of the commonplace.... | The Wish. Herman Sudermann. 
An unusually clever tale.”"—‘Record, Chicago. | Michael’s Crag. Grant Allen. 

As hype a it —— om var ager my — ow Desperate Remedies. Thomas Hardy. 
prevalent. .. . The sweetness and purity of Miss Kinkead’s | 
story are its strongest virtues aside from its masterly character- | A Change of Air. Anthony Hope. 
izations and its general warmth and coloring. | A Man of Mark. Anthony Hope. 


Any of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago and New York 


The Nation 


Is published every week, at Broadway and Fulton Street. It was founded by E. L. Godkin in 1865, 
and Mr. Godkin Is still the editor. 

Tue Nation is an independent weekly review of literature, science, art, and politics, with a 
serial commentary on the most important American and foreign events, special and occasional 
correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on prominent political and social topics, and 
thoroughly competent criticism of the latest developments of literature, science, art, music, and the 
drama. The two hundred contributors who prepare this feast for the scholar and the thinker in- 
clude the foremost names in American literature and thought, besides many famous men in England 
and France, Germany and Italy, South America and Japan. Tue Nation has been pronounced by 
the Saturday ‘Review, to be ‘‘on the intellectual level of the best European periodicals.”” It has a 
large and widely distributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in foreign parts. The 
development of that class of independent voters who control the balance of power in several 
Northern States is largely the work of THe Nation, which has always fought for purity, wisdom, 
and independence in public life, and for honesty and integrity in legislation. 





Subscription, $3.00 a year, postpaid; shorter term at a proportionate rate. 
Sample copy sent free on application, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The weekly circulation of THe Nation is about 10,000 copies. This number represents, however, 
but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading libraries and reading- 
rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelligence and means everywhere. 
It stands alone in its field. The announcements of the leading publishers are a feature of THE 
Nation, which contains more book-advertising than any other weekly paper. Prominent financial 
houses, the best schools, and other high-class advertisers of all kinds use its columns constantly. 
The utmost care is taken to exclude all unpleasant or unworthy advertising. 


Advertising rates or other information given on application. 
206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advcru.»'s. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s 
BOOKS ror BOYS ano GIRLS. 





Witch Winnie at Versailles. 


By Exvizasetu W, CHAMPNEY. 
ith many illustrations. $1.50. 
In the sixth volume of the Witch 
Winnie series, the heroine continues 
hre studies of art on the Continent. 
A noteworthy feature 
of the illustrations is 
that they are taken 
from photographs of 
famous paintings in 
the Art Galleries of 
Versailles. 





Cormorant 
Crag. 


By Grorce Man- 
VILLE Fenn. 


A thrilling tale of 
the Smuggling Days. 
Uniform with “ First 
in the Field.” Fully 
llustrated. $1.50. 


FROM “WITCH WINNIE 


AT VERSAILLES ” 


The Chain of Gold ; or, In Crannied Rocks. 
By StanpisuH O’Grapy. $1.25. 

By far the most fascinating boy’s book which has 
appeared for a long time. There is a Defoe-like vigor, 
realism, and charm about his work which gives pleasure 
to all readers and not to boys alone. 


Roger the Ranger. A Boy’s Story of Border 
Life Among the Indians. By Exiza F. Potiarp. 
$1.25. 

Miss Pollard’s story follows the fortunes of Montcalm 
and Gen. Wolfe during the War on the Canadian frontier, 
including that element of Red Indian adventure which 
every boy loves to read. 


Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters. By 
MarTHa FINLEY. $1.25. 

In her last volume Miss Finley left Elsie and her friends 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago. She now continues their 
history by bringing them home over the inland waters of 
our Great Lakes, leaving them in happy surroundings at 
Newport. 

A Sherburne Romance. By Amanpa M. 
DovuG tas, author of the Sherburne Series. $1.50. 

Miss Douglas was importuned by her readers after 
Sherburne Cousins appeared, to continue the fortunes of 
her heroine. They begged her to tell them her love story, 
and this she has now done. 


Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By Exizasetx Stuart 
Puetrs. A new edition of this popular girls’ story 
rinted from new plates. With ity illustrations 
C Mary Fairman Clark. Uniform with Gyfsy 
Breynton, issued last year. Large 12mo, $t.50. 


Sailor Life Series. New Illustrated Edition. 
By Cuarves Norpuorr. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Three volumes as follows: Man-of-War 
_ — Whaling and Fishing.— A Merchant 


. Per volume, $1.25. 


Subject to Vanity. A volume of humorous 

and sympathetic sketches of animal life and home 

ts. By MarGaret Benson. With numerous 
illustrations by the author. $1.25. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. A new 
complete edition of Hans ANnpersen’s “ Stories 
and Fairy Tales,” translated by H. Oskar Sommer, 
Ph.D. Illustrated with over roo pictures and 
initial letters by Arthur J. Gaskin. 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, $3.50. 


The Elf-Errant. By ‘‘ Moira O’Newt,” author 
of “An Easter Vacation,” etc. With appropriate 
illustrations by W. E. F. Britten. $1.50. 


Humor in Animals. A series of studies with 
on and pencil. By W. H. Bearp, with about fifty 
umorous illustrations. Large octavo, $1.50. 
Sure to be a favorite with the children, but it will also 
interest older readers. 


Paddy O’Learey and his Learned Pig. By 
EvizapetH W. Cuampney. With numerous illus- 
trations by F. D. Steele. $1.00. 

Mrs. Cuampney has written a bright Irish story, spark- 
ling with humor and one which will delight the older 
readers as well:as those who are younger. The illustra- 
tions are by a promising young artist who has admirably 
caught the spirit of fun in the book. 








From “ Paddy O’Learey and His Pig,” 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE POPULAR WAR SERIES. 


Battlefields of ’61. 
Battlefields and Campfires. 
Battlefields and Victory. 


A Complete Military History of the War of the 
Rebellion, by Wittis J. Aprotr. Fully illustra- 
ted. Large 8vo, per volume, $2.00. 


Blue Jackets of ’61. A History of the Navy 
in the Rebellion. 
Blue Jackets of ’76. A History of the Navy 


in the War of Independence. 


Blue Jackets of 1812. A History of the 
Second War with Great Britain. By Witus J. 
—* Fully illustrated. Large 8vo, per volume, 

2.00. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, [irAcse: NEW YORK. 
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HE BIBELOT: A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE CHOSEN IN PART 
FROM SCARCE EDITIONS AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


18 THE BIBELOT for 1895, 12 numbers complete, in the original wra rs. uncut, is now supplied 

95. at $1.00 net, postpaid. THE BIBELOT for 1895, Volume I, small 4to, antique boards, and in 
slide case, $1.50 net, postpaid. Covers for Volume I in old style boards, are also supplied at 50 cents, 
postpaid; with End-papers and Title-page included. 


18 6 Subscriptions for 1 at the regular price, 50 cents in advance, postpaid, are taken for the com- 

9 * plete year only. After March 1, the rate will be 75 cents, which will on completion of Volume II 
be advanced to $1.00 net. NO MORE DESIRABLE GIFT TO A BOOK-LOVING FRIEND COULD BE 
FOUND THAN A COPY OF VOLUME I, AND A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BIBELOT FOR 1806. 


LIST OF BOOKS ISSUED IN CHOICE AND LIMITED EDITIONS BY THOMAS 
B. MOSHER AT XXXVII EXCHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


MDCCCXCV-VI. 
THE OLD WORLD SERIES 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES is in format, a narrow Fcap 8vo, printed from new type on a size of Van 
Gelder paper made for this edition only. Original head bands and tail pieces have been freely used with 
the best effects, and each issue has its special cover design. Bound in flexible Japan vellum with silk ribbon 
marker, white parchment wrappers, gold seals and in slide cases, an almost ideal volume is offered the 
book lover. PRICE PER VOLUME, $1.00 NET. 


100 copies each of these two books printed on Japan vellum at $2.50 net. 


I.—_RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Rendered into English Verse by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. Second edition now ready. e 
This is not a mere reprintof THE BIBELOT edition, but has been edited with a view to making Fitz- 
Gerald's wonderful version indispensable in its present OLD WORLD shape. 
II.—_AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. Done into English by Andrew Lang. Second edition 


in Press. 
Of the four complete translations into English of this exquisite old French love story, that by Andrew 
Lang is unquestionably the finest. The ‘OLD WORLD” edition reproduces in artotype the etched title-page 
of this scarce London edition, printed in a delicate Sepia ink on Japan vellum. 


THE BIBELOT SERIES 


THE BIBELOT SERIES is modelled on an old style format, narrow 8vo, and beautifully printed in italic 
on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, uncut edges ; done up in flexible Japan Vellum, with outside wrappers 
and dainty gold seals. Each issue has besides an original cover design and is strictly limited to 725 copies. 

V.—SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. Now for the First Time Translated into Rhymed 

English by John Addington Symonds. $1.00 net. 
A portrait of Vittoria Colonna has been given in artotype from a design by Michael Angelo, printed in 

Sepia on Japan vellum. 

VI.—THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. A Book of Lyrics Chosen from the Works of Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. $1.00 net. 
This edition has some MS. readings to the poem of JENNY, that are not included as yet in any of the 
collected editions. 

IV.—FELISE. A Book of Lyrics Chosen from the Earlier Poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 

burne, including ‘‘Cleopatra,”’ a Poem Omitted from all Editions of the Collected Works. 
$1.50 net. 


THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. An Imaginary Portrait by Walter Pater. Third Edition 


in Press. Price 75 cents net. 
It seemed desirable to issue Pater’s early ‘“‘ Imaginary Portrait’’ in a shape and style that would be at 
ence choice AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 
Exquisitely printed on JAPAN VELLUM, narrow 16mo, done up in flexible covers, with sealed outside 
wrappers and brocade slide case. 


THE ENGLISH REPRINT SERIES 
The Edition is as Follows; 
400 Small-Paper Copies on Van Gelder’s Hand-made vege, done up in o*p vellum wrappers, uncut edges, 
numbered 1 to 400. Price as given. NO MORE COPIES WILL B RINTED. 
I.—GEORGE MEREDITH Modern Love, with Foreword by E. Cavazza. 1891. 
OUT OF PRINT. 
II.—JAMES THOMSON. The City of Dreadful Night, with Introduction by E. Cavazza. 
1892. Small paper, $2.00 net. 


III—ROBERT BRIDGES. The Growth of Love with a Brief and General Consideration by 
Lionel Johnson. 1894. Small pauper, $2.00 net. 


HOMEWARD SONGS BY THE WAY. A.E. Price $1.00 net. 

This little book has already passed through two editions in Dublin, and in it there is that highest lyric 
note. mystic though it be at times, that places these songs with the select few of to-day. 

There were issued: 925 copies in small quarto shape, choicely printed on Van Gelder paper, with orig- 
inal cover design and title page, each book wrapped and sealed in the style Mr. Mosher has made a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his editions over all others. 





Book lovers who are not yet acquainted with Mr. Mosher's editions would do well to procure his New List— 
a choice little affair, unique in style, mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 37 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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The Works of Austin Dobson. 


POENIS. 


By Austin Dosson. New tevised, enlarged and complete edition from new plates, with portrait etched from 
life by Wm. Strang, and seven full-page etchings by Ad. Lalauze. Fwo volumes, 16mo. The first 
edition will be limited as follows, the numbers printed being for both England and America : 

50 copies on Japan paper with etchings in two states, and signed by the artist. The portrait signed 
by author as well as artist. 2 vols., $20.00 net. 


50 copies in Japan paper, etchings with remarque. 2 vols., $15.00 net. 


200 copies on hand-made paper ; proof impressions of the etchings with remarque. 2 vols., $10.00 
net. 


750 copies on deckel-edge paper. Etchings on hand-made paper. 2 vols., $5.00 met. 

The author has revised and re-arranged his poems especially for this edition, and has included some 
poems never before published. The cover designs are by George Wharton Edwards. The 
typography by John Wilson & Son’s University Press, Cambridge. 

ROSINA AND OTHER POETIIS. By Austin Dosson. With fifty illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
Uniform with the same author’s Beau Brocade. Cloth, full cover in gold, from design by the artist. 
16mo, $2.00. 

Nothing can be more fitting than that Hugh Thomson should illustrate Austin Dobson’s poetry. The 

Ballad of Beau Brocade was a phenomenal success, and “‘ Rosina” will surely have the same vogue. 

FOUR FRENCH WOTIEN. Being sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame Roland, Madame de 


Genlis, and the Princess Lamballe. With an etched portrait of Mademoiselle de Corday. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Illustrated edition, with 14 photogravure portraits. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. A Memoir, with Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings. With 
numerous illustrations and photogravure reproductions. Octavo, cloth, net, $7.50. 


HORACE WALPOLE. A Memoir, illustrated with 11 etchings by Percy Moran. Edition de luxe, 
limited to 4 copies on vellum, prices on application; 50 copies on Japan paper, $20.00 (exhausted) ; 
425 copies on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, $15.00 net. 

HORACE WALPOLE. A Memoir, illustrated with 14 photogravure portraits. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. * 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. With portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Iustrated edition, octavo, cloth, with 14 portraits in photogravure. $2.00. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Second Series. Octavo, illustrated with portraits in photo- 
gravure, uniform with “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” first series. $2.00. 


THE SUN DIAL. A Poem. Illustrated with designs reproduced in photogravure, and with many dec- 
orative pages in pen and ink, by Geo. Wharton Edwards. Quarto, cloth, $7.50. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND OTHER POEMS. With 50 illustrations by Hugh 


Thomson. 12m0, cloth, $2.00. 


PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. To which is added Au Revoir, a dramatic vignette, with illustrations 
by Bernard Partridge. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Large-paper edition with impressions of the illustrations on India paper. $12.00 net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A PROTESTANT, condemned to the Galleys of France for his Religion. 
Written by himself. Translated by Oliver Goldsmith. With an introduction by Austin Dobson. 2 
volumes, buckram, $2.50. 


His style has distinction, elegance, urbanity, precision, an exquisite clarity. Of its kind it is as nearly 
as possible perfect. You think of Horace as you read ; and you think of those among our own eighteenth- 
century poets to whom Horace was an inspiration and an example. The epithet is usually so just that it 
seems to have come into being with the noun it qualifies ; the metaphor is mostly so appropriate that it 
leaves in doubt as to whether it suggested the poem or the poem suggested it ; the verb is never in excess of 
the idea it would convey ; the effect of it all is that ‘‘ something has got itself uttered,” and for good. 

The singer of ‘‘ Dorothy ” and ‘‘ Beau Brocade” is of another race. He is ‘‘ the co-mate and brother 
in exile” of Matthew Arnold, and the poet of ‘‘ The Unknown Eros.” Alone among modern English bards 
they stand upon that ancient way which is the best : attentive to the pleadings of the Classic Muse, heedful 
always to give such thoughts as they may breed no more than their due expression. 


W. E. HENLEY, in “ Views and Reviews.” 





DODD, MEAD & COMPAN Fifth Avenue and 


9 2ist Street, New York. 

















Personal Aiendon © Given to Out-of-Town: Orders.” : ; lee 
_ Adhesive Albums for Unmounted Photograph. 





THE LITERARY BUSINESS OF 


Wittiam Evarts’ Benjamin 


‘ss 40 West 22nd Street, New cet 


Rare and Finely Bound Books 
Prints and Portraits for ‘Tustrating « 
Autograph Letters. and Historical =| 
The Stock ip each department has ‘ 
tocpccnlmenoraat fmvored oy 
Anspection Invited Correspondence BASS 
Catalogués Issued Gratis . 











The SEARS COLLECTION of rare boo 
sentative: 48 THE HISTORY, OF y Mepee e Kl NG 
FOR 500 YEARS, will be offered for sale thie sea- 
son. The Catalogue will be worth having: 


W. 0. DAVIE & CO, 
224 East 4th St., ‘Cincinnati, O. 


DEALERS IN 
OLD AND-NEW BOOKS. 
Large st and most varied collection of second-hand 
books f in the West: « No specialty... Buy and ‘sell 
anything. The folewing recently issued. catalogues 
of ‘second-hand books wilt‘be mailed free upon 
request; ' 
No. 43, Americana, 84 Pos ei. % ; 
No. 44, Theological; 96 pPP.5 8vo. ‘ “ , 
No, 45; Medical, 31 pp., 8yo. 
No. 46, Law, Political Econoniy, Gov- . 
ernment, Politics, etc., 30 pp., 8/0. | 
No. 47, Historical, 28: pp-, 8vo. 
No. 48, Travel (réady shortly). 


Improyed SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER. 
84 Characters. } 















PRET Te : ality of work equal . ; 


and 
easy to operate. * Seat 
by. mail of express, pre- 
paid, he receipt ot 
id ni handsofe 





“SIMPLEX. PEWRI ER fa 94 268. 190h St... 
Please nication Tite BOORMAN lari 3 ceptions 


Tf yeu teiand PRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any déscription—~ School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, yere. —send, to WILLIAM R. JEN- 
KINS, Pidlisher and Tm. tg and 853 
SIXTH-AVENUE (4 Street), NEW 
YORK... Catologue on ihitlitin: 

'. Leapor tations hat ae mide. 


‘UBRARIES 


yi ag ah afid Public Libraries: ‘with bodks 
da A List of standatd and hew. issues 


of all pitilistfers mailed on request, 
Lists priced gratis. Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. 
“WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
$.&.7 East Sixteenth. St., New York. 


ANCIENT ami: 











. AND MODERN BOOKS. 


‘Send for the October Cat. / sas issieaded by 


D. a. FRANCIS & COMPANY, | 


) 12 BAST isth STREET, 
ey ~ NEW YORK. ; 


‘SPECIAL NOTICE 


\.Chap-Book, $1.00 
Bookman, $1.50 


TOGETHER, $2.00 


+) “ponies YBAR. Criticism 





7 









work favolved between 
Author and Publisher. 

References: Noah Brooks, Mrs) 
“Deland, Mrs... Burton, Harrison, 


“¥ . 
es Mes. Julia Ward ‘Howe, W. D. 
t A ae Mts. _Moulron,)C. D, 
' anier, Mary E. Wilkens, and’ 
Dee Boole ©. others,” ‘Por rates, refereuces, 


’ i notices, send stanrp to 
*. WILIMAM-A. DRESSER, Director, 
gery : 95 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass, 
Mention Thd'Bookmap, - ! ; 








Réyision, Copying, Disposals All; 
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aU NEW: CATALOGUE. 


a With give you. fault” 
.”. $nfotmation about the 


CALIGRAPH ‘ 
’. TYPEWRITER » 


Wheti you'send-for 

copy; ask.also for our Paper 
Sample Book and Catalogue 
of Typewriter Supplies 


pmeica Writiig Machine Co., 


287 werent wis NEWYORK. 


‘1 


“A New ‘Serica 
JTTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION: 





rs | 


INE TIAL VOLUME 


oi we ROOM: 
| ay. 
“AN MACLAREN 
AUTHOR OF 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” 
Days of Auld Lang SyRC*s- 5. 2 
16mo, Choth, 5 Cents 
gear POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
? i e ~ 
DODD, ‘MeaD & COMPANY . 
Po-is1 F Fifth Aves «~ . New York” 





